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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

The Bible pok Houe ahd ScmwL is intended to place 
tlie results of the best modem biblical sdiolaiship at the 
disposal of the general reader. It does not seek to dupli- 
cate other commentaries to which the student must turn* 
Its chief characteristics are (a) its rigid exclusion of all 
processes, both critical and exegetical, from its notes; ' 
(b) its presupposition and its use of the assured results 
of historical investigation and criticism wherever such 
results throw light on the biblical text; {c) its rumiiag 
analysis both in text and comment; (iQ its brief explana- 
tfoy notes adapted to the rapid reader; (e) its thorough 
but brief Introductions; {/) its use of the Revised Veracai 
<A j88i, supplemented with all important renderings Id 
other versions. 
^ Bibhcal science has prc^ressed rapidly during the past 
.r few years, but the reader still lacks a brief, comprehensive 
>v commentary that shall extend to him in usable form mate- 
*Y rial now at the di^>osition of the student. It is hoped 
■;;j that in this series the needs of intelligent Sunday Scho<J 
^ teachers have been met, as well as those of clergymen 
"^ and lay readers, and that in scope, purpose, and loyalty 
^ to the Scriptures as a foundation of Christian thought and 
^ life, its volumes will stimulate the intelligent use of the 
^ Bible in the home and the school. 
J SHAILER MATHEWS. Je 
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NOTE 

The Author desires to acknowledge the assistance given 
him by his colleague, Frofessoi William H. Worrell, in 
the reading of the proof and the compilation of the 
Indices — the latter being entirely <rf his own hand. 

M. W. J. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Fob the interpreter of any narrative writing H is of 
fundamental importance that he should know the his- 
torical value of the narrative which it contains. 

The first question, therefore, which presents itself in an 
introduction to the interpretation of tiip Gospels is as to 
their origin. If they come to us from the Apostolic times 
and embody the testimony of those who participated in 
the events which they record, there is a historical value 
to their narrative wtuch is lacking if their origin is in a 
later age and their testimony that of those nho knew the 
facts simply from long developed tradition. It is only 
natural that we should inquire as to the writers of the 
Gospels and their sources of information, and it is quite 
as natural that, for an answer to our query, we should go 
first to the Gospels themselves. Did the earliest testimony 
we have r^^arding them profess to be contemporaneous 
with their origin, the question of their historical value 
would be a simple matter. As, however, they lie con- 
fessedly behind Uie testimony which is given to them, they 
present a problem in themselves which invites our first 
attention. 

I. The Gospel Itself 

I. In coming to the Gospel of Mark, we find that in 
common with && the narrative writings, but unlike almost 
all the Epistles of the New Testament, it docs not contabi 
the name of its author. 

While it may be difficult to avoid the omviction that 
in the incident of r4 : jif. the Author gives his own ex- 
perience, referring to hunself as "a certain young man" 
io a similarly indefinite way to the Fourth Evangel- 
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ist's gena'ally accepted reference to himself id his Gospel 
(Jo. i8 : T$t.; 20 : i-io); yet there is no means of identify- 
ing the "young man " there mentioned — not even to the ex- 
tent of proving that he was one of the personal disdples of 
Jesus.* 

From a general study of the Gospel, however, it is dear 
that, vbSe it lacks the Jewish cast of narrative evident in 
the First Gospel, yet the familiarity which the Author 
shows with Jewish geography (cf. i : 38 [see notes}; 4 : 35 
with 5 : i; 4 =45 [see notes]; 7 :3i; 8 : 22, 37 [see notes]: 
10 : 1 [see notes]) and with jewi^ customs (d. 2 : 18-20; 
5 : 38; 7 : a-4; II : 15; 14 : i; 15 : 6) and beliefs (d. la 
18), and the ability which he seems to have in e:q)Iaining 
them (d. 7:2s.; 14:13; 15:43) — particularly his ac- 
quaintance with the Aramaic language, which be is con- 
stantly translating for his readers' use (d. 3 : 17; 5 : 41; 
7 : II, 34; 10 : 46; 14 : 36; 15 ; 33, 34) — mark him as a 
Jewish Christian. 

2. It cannot be claimed that these facts prove, on the 
other hand, that the readers cd the Gospel were Gentile 
Christians; for the Jewish Christian readers of the First 
Gospel were equally unacquainted with these Palestinian 
det^. Yet they add to the significant presence in the 
Gospel of certain Latin terms (e.g. the original for "bed," 
2 : 4; 6 : ss; "pots," 7 :4; "ranturion," 15 :39, 44!,; the 
phrase "b^an as they went," 3 : 33; "soldier of the 
guard," 6 : 27; "wishing to content," 15 : 15) and to the 
evident desire of the Author at times to use these terms 
for the sake of being understood by his readers {d, 13 : 
42, "which make a farthing"; 15 : t6, "which is the 
Piietorium").* When in addition it is considered that, 
^Mrt from rderences made by Jesus himself and by others, 

t F(w full discusskm of this p(nnt,see Zahn, Inlreduetio» la the Seta 
TtitamaU, voL ii, mi. ^1-494. 

' Note the abseiice of all such eqiUnatioiis when reference is made 
to Pilate ftnd his offidalpoaitiou (15 : i) and to pcjitinl events during 
his teim of office (15 : ^). 
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there is almost a total absence of Old Testament quota- 
tions as an argumentative background for the narrative, 
or of any reference to the Law as such, it would seem that 
the Gentile character of the readers was a natural inference. 

3 . There is nothing in the Gospel which definitely locates 
the readers. Acquaintance with Latin throughout the 
Roman Empire was too wide to make the Author's em- 
ployment of words and phrases from this language con- 
clusive evidence that the readers resided in Rome; though 
the fact that, as compared with the other Gospels, de 
Latin atmosphere of the Markan writing is distinctive 
would agree with such a residence, could it otherwise be 
proved, and would in general indicate that the readers 
belonged to the Western rather than the Eastern part of 
the Early Church. Were we assured as to the identity of 
the Rufus mentioned by Paul in his letter to the Roman 
Church (i6 : i$) with the Rufus mentioned in the Gospd 
(15 : 21) as one of the children of Simon of Cytene, we 
might infer that the author's inclusion of these children 
in his recital of the incident was due to the fact that his 
readers hved in Rome and would be naturally interested 
in this detail. Possibly the emphasis which he places 00 
things clean and unclean (7 : 1-23) might be considered aa 
due to the discussion of this distinction which we leam 
from the Epistle to the Romans (ch. 14) was prevalent in 
that community. These points in themselves, however, 
are, neither singly nor toother, ctmdusive as to the rest 
dence of the readers. 

4. To these readers, bom and bred as they had been in 
the great world of Gentile action, it was the author's pur- 
pose to present Jesus in the actual reality of his wonderful 
life. He was not concerned with proving him to be the 
fulfilment of Messianic prophecy, as was the First Evan- 
gelist, nor with presenting him as the realization of the 
world's need of a Saviour, as was the Third Evangelist, or 
with pOTtraying him as the objective of the soul's spiritual 
communion, as was the Fourth Evangelist; his aim was 
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simply to show him to others as he had showed himself to 
his disdples in all the human aod superhuman facts of his 
life. One cannot but be impressed with the objectivity 
of the naiT&tive ; but it does not present itself as the product 
of a literary reaJism, but of a vivid lecollection. It seems 
as though it was written with the conviction, not that 
something new had been discovered, but that something 
new had happened in the history of the world.' It brings 
into tight, beyond the other Gospels, the real humanity of 
Jesus {e.g. his compassion, i : 41; his anger, 3 : s; 10 ; 14; 
his love, 10 : 3t; his subjection to bodily fatigue, 4 : 38; his 
liability to surprise, 6 : 6; his suffering of hunger, 11 : 13; 
his lack of knowledge, 13 : 32), and at the same time his 
consciousness of supreme authority over and of holding 
iu himself the destiny of the religions life of man {e.g. 
2 : 10, 28; 10 : 45; 14 : 62), It contains few of the dis- 
courses of Jesus; the narrative is devoted rather to making 
prominent, not only the remarkable deeds of his life, but 
the startling impressions which they produced on those who 
witnessed ^em (e.g. i : 27; 2 : 12; 4 : 41; 5 :42; 6 : 51) — 
impressions which necessarily obtained more during the 
eariy period of his work among the people, than during the 
later period, when he gave himself to the instruction of his 
disdples and to controversy with the religious leaders in 
Jerusalem. 

5. Such a purpose naturally expressed itself in a charac- 
teristically vivid, and at the same time, simple narrative 
style. It is consequently noticeable that when words 
would add nothing to the depiction of the incident, the 
record is compressed (e.g. i :2f.;6 : 7-13; 8 : 10-13; 9 ; 2-8; 
10 : 2-13; 12 : 13-17); where they would give life and 
color to it, they are employed freely and without strict 
regard to rules of rhetoric (e.g. 1 : 40-45; 3 : 1-6; 5 : 1- 
20, 21-43; 6 : 14-29, 30-46; 8 : 1-9; 9 : 14-29; 10 :46-52; 
II : 15-19, 2of.; 13 : 28-34); so that the Author comes to 
the frequent use of certain striking words, such as " straight- 
> Denney, Jestu and the GotpH, p. a(i(i. 
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way," 43 times betweeo cbs. i and 9; 7 times betweoi 
chs. 10 and 16; "astonished," i : 27; 10:34; "amazed," 9 : 
15; "terrified," 16 : 5; "haixlened," 6 : 52; 8 : 17; "ques- 
tion," "dispute," I : 27; 9 : 10, 14, 16, and often to the 
use of a word that gives a vividness to the incident, or a 
forceful point to the saying {e.g. "to stoop down," 1:7; 
"rent asunder," i : 10; "strictly charged him," i 143; 
"looked round about," 5 : 32; "sat down in ranks" — lit. 
'in groups of garden beds,' 6 : 40; "moOTed to the shore," 
6 : 53; "behold them as trees, waUdng," 8 : 34; "taking in 
the arms in embrace," 9 ;^6; 10: 16; "casting away his gar- 
ment," 10 : 50; "withered away from the roots," 11 : 20; 
"exceeding vehemently," 14 :3i). There is thus a minute- 
ness of detail that makes the narrative a. "reproduction 
rather than a refu'esentation " of the events. He has also 
a certain picturesque use of bis tenses (e.g. the imperfect 
to represent the movement of the action, 5 : 18 [was be- 
seeching]; 7 : 17 [were asking]; ij :47 [were beholding]; 
the present, to place the reader at the point of action, 
2 : 1 [is in the house], while passages, such as 4 : 35-41; 
6 : 30-51; 12 : 41-44; 14 : 53-55, where the present and 
the imperfect are interchanged with the aorist, as the nar- 
rative proceeds, are peculiarly vivid), and a fondness in 
the use of the direct form of speech (e.g. i :37; 3 :2i; 
4 139; 5 : 8, 12; 6 : 31; 9 : 25; 10:35; r6 -sy Were the 
Evangelists modem annalists, trained in the use of de- 
scriptive narrative, these characteristics would mean noth- 
ing more than that in our Second Gospel we had evidence 
of an Author who had mastered his art. But, whatever 
else the Evangelists were, they were not technical histo- 
rians. Even the author of the Third Gospel was not a 
trained investigator of records, and, while he shows a lit- 
erary ability which his fellow Evangelists do not possess, 
it is not employed in heightening the historical realian of 
the narrative which he presents, but, on the contrary, in 
smoothing it out into a polished story, fit for the cultured 
' For Bckled details, see Zahn, Inhodticticm, vol. ii, p. 481, twte (4). 
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ears of his patroa Theophilua. The vivid style of oui 
Second Evangelist is significant, therefore, as indicating 
that the story be tells comes from souiccs which were in 
dose contact with the events themselves. 

6. As a result of this inductive study of the Go^kI, it 
would seem that we should be justified in saying tWt it 
was written well within the Apostolic Age and by one who 
belonged to the Gospel Generation. In fact, if our Gosiel 
be compared with the other two Synoptics in its phrasmg 
of the apocalyptic discourse of ch. 13, the significant ab- 
sence from it of any implication that the destruction of 
Jerusalem had taken place would seem to put the composi- 
tion of the Gospel brfore 70 a.d.' 

n. The Tradition Regakddjg the Gospel 

1. When we study the external testimony ccmceniing 
the Gospel, we find its authorship uniformly assigned to 
the Mark mentioned in the New Testament as the com- 
panion of Saul and Barnabas during a portion of their first 
mission tour (Acts iz : 2$; 13 : 5), which, however, for 
some reason he abandoned (Acts 13 : i3f.); then later, be- 
cause of Paul's refusal, as accompanyii^ the latter on his 
separated mission journey to Cyprus (Acts 15 : 39f .) ; * but 
in the earliest and latest references to him, as apparently 
associated with Peter, under whose influences bis Christian 
life may have begun (Acts 13 : 13; t Pet. 5 : 13). 

2. We find, moreover, that this testimony assigns the 
source of the Gospel's contents primarily to Peter. The 
way in which the Apostle furnished the material is va- 
riously described but is really determined by the state- 

1 Note verses i^f., 24, 30, 33, wbicb seem to consiiier the fulfilmoit 
of the apocal}^tic utterances as still in the future ftud Uck such intt* 
motions of its accomplishment as seem to be- present in Lk. ai : 30, 
^4, or such evidence of the transference of it to the end of the woild 
as appear in Matt. 24 : 3, 14, 39. 

> For evidence of his reinstatement in Paul's favor and of fuithef 
work with him, cf. Cd. 4 : lo; Pbilem. ver. 24; t Tim. 4 : 11. 
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ment of Papias, which is not only the earliest evidence 
bearing upon the point, but that from which all the follow- 
ing evidence has clearly been developed,^ This statement 
of Papias is to the effect that Mark, while not a follower of 
Jesus in his ministry, had been with Peter in his mission 
work and having become his "interpreter" — a relation in 
this case not altogether easy to understand — had com- 
mitted to writing what he coiid remember of the Apostle's 
Gospel addresses. These addresses were delivered, not 
with the purpcse of presenting a gathered arrangement of 
the Lord's sayings, but in a way to suit the needs of each 
occasion, while the writing down of them was itself not in 
order, 

3. This mention of the lack of order in Mark's writing 
has occasioned considerable discussion and has given rise 
to the theory that the writing Papias had in mind was not 
our Gospel but some fragmentary document, whose ill 
arranged contents Mark had gathered from Peter's dis- 
courses and which may have formed the basis for our 
Gospel, but which has been hopelessly lost. It is to be 
noted, however, that Papias' description of Mark's writ- 
ing, from its wording in the original, refers to the lack 
rather of an orderly arrangement of its contents than an 
orderly sequence of its events,' and is doubtless due to the 
fact that the arrangement of Mark's writing was being 
compared with that of some other Gospel writing which 
was considered preferable to his.' 

4. At the same time, it is to be admitted that while the 

' This statement of Papias is preserved for us in Eusebius' Ecctesi- 
astkal History (iiij 39) ■ 

■The element in which the writing was lacking is given as rdfn, 
which, as disdoguished from nSef^f, implies arntngement, rather 
than sequence. (See Luke's use of the latter word in the prologue to 
his Gospel (t : 3) and Plato's use of the former word in his Republic 
(637, E. Also note article by Colson in Journal 0} Theologkai Studia, 
Oct. 1911, pp. 62-69.) 

' Most hkely Matthew's Gospel which is characterized by the 

eroupins of its material, discourses as well as events. , . , 

, X.oogle 
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Gospel presents in general a consistently developed plan ai 
Jesus' ministry and in the main current of its narrative 
is chronologiod in its sequence of sayings and events/ 
there is evidence of a tendency topically to group the 
material {e.g. 3 : 1-6, where the healing of the withered 
band, which in view of its resultant combination of Phari- 
sees and Herodians against Jesus, must have occurred 
much later, has been brought forw^ and placed with the 
early incident of the plucking of the grain — the only other 
incident of controversy over Sabbath observance tins Gos- 
pel contains; also 3 : 33-30, where the presence of Jeru- 
salemite scribes may possibly indicate that Uu^ attack has 
been interpolated into the incident of the anxiety of Jesus' 
family for his welfare [3 : i9b-2i, 31-35], because of the 
association of the Beelzebub charge witii the family's illu- 
sion as to Jesus' sanity; also 9 : 38^41 which may have 
been interpolated because of the common reference to 
ministry in Jesus' name, the thought of ver. 37 being 
clearly resumed at ver. 49). There are also to be recog- 
nized colorings of the narrative, which are evidently due to 
later docUinal and apocalyptic points of view (e. g. 1:4, 
where the content of the Baptist's preaching is phrased in 
accordance with the Gospel preachmg of the early Church 
[of. Acts a: 38; 10:43; i3:38f']; 4:io-r3f where the 
reason given by Jesus for his use of parables is made to 
accord with the later Apostolic explanation of the puzzling 
rejection of Jesus' mission by the people of God [cf. Acts 
2 ; 23; 4 :28; Rom. 11 '.jf., 25 ! ^ P^t- ^ -^I — ^ ^ *lso 
present in 6 ; 53; 7 : i9b-22, where Jesus' words are inter- 
preted and the list of evils is determined in the light of such 
controversies as arose in the Apostolic Age [cf. i Cor, 6 : 
12-20; 8; 10 : 23-33; Rom. 14; compare also Acts, 10 : 15 
with sucii lists as are given in Gal. s ; 19-21; Rom. i : 
29-31; Eph. 4 : 19, 31; 5 : 3f.]; 9 ; 41, where the disciples 
are to be known by the name of followers of Christ [cf . 
I Menzies, TU Earliest Cosfti, pp. 19-33; Buikitt, Eariieit Somcea 
efOu Life ^Jesiu, p. 88f.; Swete, Mark, pp. lii-lv. 
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Acts II : 26; Rom. 8 : 9; i Cor. 3 : 23]; particularly, 
ch. 13, where we have in such passages as vs. 5-10, 12-14, 
17-20, 22-27, 33» 37i, ^ vsry general amplification and 
modification of Jesus' eschatological discourse, influenced 
by the Apocalyptic ideas present in the Church under the 
stress and strain of the impending catastrophe with which 
the Jewish war came to its close. There are also dearly 
present minor inaccuracies of statement {e.g. i : 39, where 
"throughout all Galilee" is manifestly inconsistent with 
the restricted region of the tour, as given in the preceding 
verse; 2 : 26, where " Abiathar" is given as the name of the 
high priest, instead of Ahimelech {of. i Sam. 21 : i]; 7 : 
$S., where the ablutions referred to are stated to have 
been practised by "all the Jews" — a manifest exa^era- 
tion as to their observance. There is also the more se- 
rious misstatement of 14 : 12, which identifies the Last 
Supper with the Passover Feast (of. Lev. 33 : sf.).^ — 

S- These facts, however, do not necessarily prove that 
the Markaa writing to which Papias refers could not have 
been the Gospel as we have it before us to^ay. Grouping 
of incidents may have been a feature of Peter's dis- 
courses — which were suited to the special occasions on 
which they were delivered; and such dogmatic and ^)oc- 
alyptic coloring of the narrative as discloses itself was 
present in the Siought of the Apostolic Church of Mark's 
own day; while the errors are sudi as Mark himself may 
have committed. If he was a cousin of Barnabas, the 
I^evite (Col. 4 : 10), he may have considered the practices 
which he saw observed in the circle of his family relations 
as observed generally by all, and so have made the exag- 
gerated statement of 7 : gff.; ' whereas if the identifying 
of the Last Supper with the Passover was due to the fact 
that the later Roman custom of regardii^ the Eucharist 
as a reproduction of the Paschal M^ had already begun, 

' For a detailed analysis of the contents of the Gospel, see Hoffatt, 
New TalametU Introduction, pp. 311-325. 
' fiurkitt, Sourcti, p. gif. 1 
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this may be a confirmation of the traditioD Uiat Mark 
wrote his Gospel from Rome.^ On the other hand, if such 
errors as i : 39 and 2 : 26 cannot be assigned to Mark, 
they are as likely due to misunderstanding and carelessness 
on the part of an early copyist, as to the deliberate work 
of a later redactor. Especially might this be so in the case 
of the proper name of 2 : 36 if we accept the suggestion 
that such hardly explainable names as Boanerges and Dal- 
manutha (3 : 17 and 8 : 10) are due to the fact that the 
copyist had a poorly legible exemplar with which to strug- 
gle. Were the name originally written Abimelech, as in 
I Chron. 18 : 16, the mistake in a poorly written text 
might not have been impossible. 

6. It is further admitted that the anecdotal character of 
the first half of the Gospel — up to 8 : 27 — is in contrast to 
the definite sequence of the later half. This does not, how- 
ever, necessitate that the material of the earlier narra- 
tive was drawn from fragmentary records current in the 
Church, rather than from Peter's preaching, nor that the 
developed character of the later narrative was wholly 
independent of the Apostle. For the purpose of illustra- 
tion, Peter may have grouped incidents and sayings in his 
disoiUTses; for the same purpose, he may have recited 
them singly and without definite time connection among " 
themselves or with more than a general assignment. of 
them to any one portion of the ministry. The fact that 
we have both the earlier and the later portions of the 
Gospel arranged in an order which discloses a distinct de- 
velopment in Jesus' work may>^ due to what was under- 
stood in the Church to have been the general prt^ess of 
the ministry; but such an imderatanding must have been 
vague and confused in comparison with that had by one 
who had personally participated in the ministry, as the 
Apostle had done, and whether the Gospel was written 
during Peter's life or after it had ceased, Mark's assoda- 
' Bacoa,T/ieBtgitmingsofGosfelSU>ry,p.xnxB., 195-11)8; BuAitt, 
Sources, pp. 91-94- 'BuAitt, Sources, p. 31! 
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Hoa .with the Apostle must have made him familiar with 
the general sequence of the periods of the ministry and 
with the general development of its purpose and aim 
long before he committed these inddents and sayings to 
writing. 

7. It is, of course, obvious that the contents of the Gos- 
pel did not originate directly with Peter in the sense of 
constituting them his personal Gospel. His early appear- 
ance in the narrative (cf. i : i6f., igf.), together with his 
prominence in it (i : 36; 3 : i6f.; 8 : 2gL, S2t.; g : af .; 10 : 
a8; II : ai; 13 :3; 14 : 2g, 33, 37, S4. 66i.; 16 : 7) show 
him, not so much to have been the only source of the in- ' 
formation,^ as to have formed the personal atmosphere 
in which the commonly received traditions were repro- 
duced,* 

8. On the whole, however, the definite statement of 
patristic literature to the effect that the Gospel has come 
to us primarily from the preaching of Peter, through the 
authorship of Mark, is borne out by what we find in the 
study of its contents. Such editorial work as discloses 
itself is wholly of a minor importance (cf. 1:1" the Son of 
God "; 6 : 30 " the apostles "; 8 : 35; 10 : 39 " and the Gos- 
pels ") and for the purpose of discovering the sources of 
the Gospel, negligible. 

1 At the same time see Swete, Mark, p. Iviii; Zaho, tntradtutioH, 
vol. ii, pp. 494-498; Stanton, The Gospels as Bislorical Documents, 
voL U, pp. 189-191, for evidence of personal Pctrine detaib. 

* See particularly the notes on tlie incorporated apocalypse of 
ch. 13. As to one or two individual inddents, Menzies (The Earliest 
Gospel, p. 38) considers that, hn the basis of the identification of the 
Evangelist with the young man of 14 : jif., certain facts in the nar- 
rative of the Jerusalem ministiy, given alone in this Gospel, may 
have come froin Mark himself (e.g. the mention of Alexander and 
Rufus, 15 : 31, who may have been personally known to him). See 
also Zabn [ifnlradutluni, vol. ii, pp. 490-494) as to information due 
to the lefereiice of 14 : 5tf. to the author. Burkitt {Sources, p. 97f.) 
suggests that the tale of the Gerasene demoniac came from aouices 
across the Lakej while tiie source of the stoiy of Herod and the Bap- 
tist {6 : 14-39) IS impossible to locate. 
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in. TSE SOimCES 07 THE GOSFEL 

1. The theory, however, that a primaiy Markan writing 
imderlies our present Gospel still persists and is vigorously 
urged by many scholars. 

Its main contention is that whatever Petrine element 
entered into the original writing must have been con- 
spicuously simple, and as such an element is evident in oui 
Gospel, more or less artificially associated with relatively 
complex material, it is dear that in our canonical Gospel 
. early and later sources Uc before us which can be separated 
and to a measurable degree, at least, reconstructed.* 

2. That inequahties in tie narrative exist — shown at 
times by compressions in the sequence of events, at times 
by dislocations of the chronological order; that some of 
the material is colored with later ideas— disclosed in 
phrases of Apostolic preaching and in viewpoints of the 
Apostohc Church; that inaccuracies of statement can be 
detected is obvious upon careful study of the Gospel's 
contents (see above, n. 4.). The question is simply 
whether these elements must necessarily have been im- 
posed upon an original writing by a later hand. For this, 
no convincing proof has yet been produced. In fact, in 
proportion as we come clearly to understand the thoi^ht 
of Uie Early Church, it becomes increasingly evident that 
the primary interest of the first disciples did not lie in the 
historical past, but in the apocalyptic future (cf. i Thess. 
I igf.). Tlieir attention was not given to gathering to- 
gether the incidents of the Master's ministry, but in fore- 
casting the outcome of the Master's predictions. Such a 
simple, matter-of-fact review of the Gospel history as is 
assumed to be characteristic of this original Mark^ writ- 
ing would not be the natural product of the beginning 
period of the Apostolic Church; it is the outcome of a later 
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time when such faulty presentations of the sequoice of 
events, such inaccuracies of statement and such colorings 
of Jesus' own ideas as we have hefore us in our present 
Gospel were quite possible.' 

3. It is claimed, however, that the evidence for a pri- 
mary Markan writing does not lie so much in such relatively 
unimportant elements of the narrative as in its more sig- 
nificant features — such as a heightened supematuralism, 
introduced to justify the Church's acceptance of Jesus as 
Divine; a veiled and secretive Messiahship, constructed 
to eitplain the Jewish rejection of Jesus as tie Christ; and 
a theory of salvation, wrought into Jesus' teaching to ' 
make it accord with the Pauline doctrine of atone- 
ment.' 

4. This claim deserves serious consideration; for it is 
dear that if it be well founded and these features be 
eliminated from the Gospel record, we have left a primary 
story which presents the life and work of Jesus in a lig^t 
wholly different from that which has been accepted as 
historical by the Church. The question, of course, is 
whether it has ground on which it can stand. 

5. Its first contention that the presence of exaggerated 
miracles, such as the healing of incurable disease (5 : 25- 
34), the feeding of a great multitude (6 : 35-44), the raising 
of the dead (5 : 35-43), are later additions in glorification 
of Jesus' power must dear itself of the suspidon of a purdy 
phLosophical bias. It may be true that if the mirades of 
the Gtwpel times had been wrought before the eyes of 
trained observers of the present day, we would have had 

' See in general the view held by Burkitt of the esclutolc^cal tend- 
encies of the Eariy Church {The Gospel History and ils Transmission, 
pp. 60, 62, 164 f.| Sources, pp. 3-5), and the idea of the eariy orinn 
of the apocalyptic element in the Gospel narratives presented by 
Streeter {Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 425-430). 

* See, for instance, one of the latest and most favorably received 
theories—that of Wendling, as given in his earlier pamphlet, Ur- 
markut (1905) and in his later and larger work, Dit Entstefatng da 
Marcus Evangeliums (igo8). 

13 v^' 
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a different interpretation of them; ' but the facts reported 
would have been the same. There would be no need of 
assuming a later date for such versions of them as are 
given; while we may not forget that of at least one of 
uese "heightened miracles" — the reappearance of Jesus 
to his disciples after his death — an interpretation must be 
given even by modem scholars which will account for 
the present existence of the Christian Church. 
y^ 6. The assertion that Jesus' concealment of his Messiah* 
^ ship from the crowds that foUowed him in his ministry and 
from the populace at large is a later reconstruction of the 
narrative, in order to explain how it was possible that the 
people of God did not recognize him as the Christ, fails 
to take account of the religious situation in which Jesus 
found himself in his ministry. The apocalyptic hope of 
Judaism in Jesus' time had in view a coming kingdom 
which was to be ushered in by God, when the time for the 
redemption of his people was ripe, and to be ruled over 
by the Messiah, when at last it was established. To bring 
it to its establishment was not the function of the Messiah. 
In fact, there was to be no Messiah until the kingdom was 
come. There was thus no Messiahship for Jesus to pro- 
claim while he was announcing the ^gdom to be "at 
hand." As God knew him and as the demons recognized 

Ihim he may have been the Messiah, even in this prepara- 
tory stage; but to the people at large this was not possible. 
Unless he was to yield to the popular nationalism and lower 
his spiritual office to the rdle of a political pretender, Mes- 
siahship was not for him to announce or to allow to be 
j announced until the coming of the kingdom had been real- 
I ized in the hearts of men. His concealment of it during 
1 his early ministry; his acknowledgment of it to his chosen 
disciples after his spiritual instruction of them during the 
" period of retirement had brought them to recognize it for 
themselves; his judicial assumption of it at the crisis of the 
Dieticnary of Ae BUh, voL ii, 
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final miniatry in Jerusalem — these constitute a perfectly 
natural devdopment of the Messianic feature of the nar- 
rative necessitated by the religious thinking of the day.' 

7. The final claim that into the teachings of Jesus has 
been introduced a theory of salvation in agreement with 
the Pauline theology begs the question as to whether 
Jesus' idea of salvation must necessarily have been differ- 
ent from Paul's. Confessedly, there is in Jesus' teachii^ 
a definite statement of redemption through the sacrifice of 
himself, and it is quite apparent that this is Paul's way of 
thinking. The only question is as to whether it could 
have been Jesus' way of thinking also. If Jesus' concep- 
tion of his mission was that it was merely to champion the 
imchurched and the outcast of Judaism — that it was 
nothing more than a "reUgio-ethi<^ and humanitarian" 
undertaking,^ then there is no room in his teaching for a 
doctrine of atonement and the difTerence between ^e his- 
torical Christ and the Christ of Paul's experience is un- 
thinkably wide. But the question is whether at this point 
of the significance of Jesus' death Paul's experience may 
not have been as truly in accord with the mind of thie 
Master as was his Gentile activity in the matter of the 
purpose of the Master's mission to the world. Within 
nascent Christianity the development of the understand- 
ing of Christ and his work was as natural as it was within 
the embryonic disdpleship of his Ministry, and unless the 
Christianity that has taken hold of the world can be ac- 
counted for without the Cross, then the announcement 
that the Son of Man came to give his life a ransom' for 
many (10 : 45) is as historical a part of Jesus' teaching as 
it is a vital part of Paul's experience. 

8. It would seem, therefore, from every point of view, 
that the existence of a primary Markan writing underlying 
our present Gospel fails of proof; so that the Gospel, prac- 
tically as it stands before us, comes from Mark's band. 

' See Burkitt, Soarees, p. 65. 

■Bacon, Goi^^dry, pp. zzxviii, 104, 107, 158. ,-. ■ 

IS C.oogle 
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IV. Teie Relation of Make to Matthew and Luke 
. I. There remains to be considered the literary relation 
of our Gospel to its fellow Synoptics — Matthew and 
Luke — particularly with reference to the query whether 
our Gospel may not have existed in one or more editions, 
revised perhaps by the hand of Mark himself. 

2. From even a cursory study of the first three Gospeb, 
it is clear that, while th^ are individual accounts of a 
commonly received story, Uiey are not wholly independent 
accounts. There are portions of the narrative where they 
are ao closely in agreem^t as to necessitate the conclusion, 
either that th^ have all been derived from a common 
written source, or that two of them have derived their 
acoiimts in common from the third; while there are other 
portions where two of the accounts are so verbally parallel 
as to compel the inference, either that they have drawn 
their material from a common document, or that one has 
used the account of the other. 

3. Upon closer study of these accounts, however, it be- 
comes clear that Mark stands in a peculiar relation to 
Matthew and Luke. Of his sixteen chapters there are 
less than thirty verses which are not to be found repro- 
duced, more or less verbally, in the narratives of both, or 
of one or the other of his fellow Evangelists. Further than 
this, where Matthew or Luke differ from the narrative of 
Mark, the reason tor their deviation is obvious; where 
Mark difiers from either Matthew or Luke a reason for 
his procedure is not forthcoming. Even in the arrange- 
ment of the narrative, Matthew and Luke's digressions 
from his sequence are understandable, while his digression 
from either of theirs seems to have no explanation. 

" 4, When investigation is made from another point of 
view, it is found that the three narratives arrange them- 
selves in the following groups — a three-fold group, where 
the account is found in ^ the narratives; a two-fold group, 
where the account is found in two of the three — eidier in 
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Matthew and Mark, or in Matthew and Luke, or id Mark 
and Luke; a single group, where the account is found but 
in one — either in Matthew, or in Mark, or in Luke. On 
a study of the thiee-fold group, it is discovered that Mat- 
thew and Mark agree against Luke and Mark and Luke 
agree against Matthew far more frequently and ezteit- 
sively than Matthew and Luke agree against Mark. In 
fact, the agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark 
are confin^ to changes which in no way affect the sense 
or meaning of the record, save in the case of less than forty 
words throughout the entire extent of these groups. Even 
more striking results emerge in a study of the order of 
events within this three-fold group. Matthew and Mark 
agree against Luke in the location of two sections; Mark 
and Luke agree against Matthew in some thirteen sections. 
Matthew ^d Luke do not agree against Mark in a single 
instance. 

5- From aJl these facts criticism has come to the very 
general conclusion that Mark's narrative and order of 
events form the basis for the narratives and order of Mat- 
thew and Luke— in other words, that when th^ wrote 
their gospels, Matthew and Luke had before them and 
used in their writing the Gospel of Mark substantially in 
the form in which it hes before us to-day.' 

6. It is obvious that this conclusion confirms that which 
has already been reached regarding the existence of a 
primary Markan writing, underlying our present Gospel 
of Mark (see above, III, 8). For if the Gospel which 
Matthew and Luke have so completely reproduced in 
their narratives were not our present Gospel of Mark, but 
a previous Markan writing which was used by all three, 
then it would be impossible to account for the fact that 

' For a scientific study of the principles of literary critidsm and 
their equally scientific application to the literary relatkms of the 
Synoptic Go^>els, the reader is commended to the work of Professor 
Ernest DeWtt Burton, Some Principles of Literary CrUidsm and 
their AfpHcaHon to Ihe Synoptic Prohlem, Chicago, 1904. 
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Matthew and Luke have hardly ever copied it in agree- 
ment against our present Mark, except on the theory that 
it has been so completely reproduced in the present Gospel 
of Mark as to make his present Gospel identical with it — 
in other words, to show that there was no such primary 
Markan writing different from the present Markan Gospd 



7. We have not considered, however, all the literary 
facts presented to us by these Gospds. As was noted 
above (4), some of the groups into which the three nar- 
ratives divide themselves show that not only do Matthew 
and Mark have material which Luke has omitted and Mark 
and Luke have material which Matthew has omitted, but 
that Matthew and Luke have material which Mark has 
omitted. Can this material omitted by Mark have pos- 
sibly belonged to a primary Markan writing? 

8. There will be little doubt as to the answer to be given 
to this query when we consider the character of this ma- 
terial. It consists largely in sayings and discourses of 
Jesus with more or less narrative setting, and is marked in 
its identity of form of construction, wordii^ of phrase and 
order of sentence. Its lack of agreement is in the locations 
in which it is placed in the narratives of the two Evan- 
gelists — there being but two instances in which it is sim- 
ilarly placed, viz. : &e preaching of John the Baptist (Matt. 

3 : 7~io, 12 •■ Lk. 3 : 7-9, 17) and the Temptation (Matt. 

4 :3-ii — Lk. 4 :3-i3)- That this material belonged to 
a primary Markan writmg and was as statedly dis^rded 
in the composition of our present Gospel of Mark as it 
was statedly appropriated in the composition of our pres- 
ent Gospels of Matthew and Luke is, not only highly im- 
probable in itself as a literary procedure, but is rendered 
impossible by the fact that it came itself bum more than 
one document. 

9. Without going into the details of the argument by 
wHch this conclusion is reached, it will be sufficiesit to 

> BuAitt, Gospd History, pp. 40-58. 
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state that, as to the larger part of this rammon material, 
Matthew has distributed it through his narralive of the 
Gahlean and Jerusalem ministries, including it in the long 
discourses peculiar to his Gospel, where it appears as an 
interrupting and discordant element; while Li^e has segre- 
gated it in ihe ten chapters which give his record of what is 
called the Perean ministry.^ It is dear from these dif- 
ferent ways in which this material has been handled 1^ 
these two Evangelists, that it represents a document dis- 
tinct from Mark or any form of Mark. As to the smaller 
portion of this common material, it is placed by both 
Matthew and Luke in their respective records of the 
ministry of the Baptist and the Galilean ministry of Jesus 
and, though differently located in these records, it is ar- 
ranged by both Evangelists in the same general sequrace of 
events. Upon closer study, it is evident that this snmller 
portion of the common material does not come from the 
same document that furnished the larger portion. The 
narrative element in it is of a much more vivid character, 
while its literary style is of a much finer quality. In fact, 
when to this briefer material conunon to Matthew and 
Luke there is added from Luke's record of the Gahlean 
ministry other material closely associated with it in its 
vividness of narration and its high quality of style, it is 
apparent that we have evidence of another document used 
by Luke, hut in this case incorporated into his record of 
the Gahlean ministry; while the excerpts taken from it by 
Matthew are confined to the same period in which it is 
used by Luke — evidently because, unlike the document 
constituting Luke's Perean record, it indicated in itself the 
period to which it belonged. 

lo. From the viewpoint of literary criticism, it is not 

' Wbile Luke has incoiporated this document bodily into his narra- 
tive, in which it constitutes his Perean Chapters (9 : 51-18 : 14 and 
ig : i-a8 — the passage i3 : 15-43 being an interpolation from Mark), 
Matthew has given general eicerpts from it, chiefly of the aayinga of 
Jesus, which he has used to develop the larger discouraea of the Master. 
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ponible that either of thiese two documents, representing 
together the material common to Matthew and Luke, 
fonned part of a primary Markan writir^; for, iwt only, 
as has already been said {3, above), is there no explana- 
tion of the stated omission of their material from our 
present Goq>el of Mark, but in the case of the larger docu- 
ment, there is no assignable reason for the fact that in 
such a case both Matthew and Luke would have treated a 
portion of this primary writing in a way so distinctively 
different from that in which they treated the writing as a 
whole — Matthew omitting its narrative features and Luke 
coi^estii^ the order of its events in one period of the 
ministry. If it be said that this objection does not aSect 
their treatment of the material of the smaller document — 
that, not only has Matthew here rqiroduced the narrative 
features of the material, but that both Matthew and Luke 
have distributed the material in an orderly sequence <d 
events within the period of the Baptist's ministry and the 
Galilean ministry of Jesus, while the character of the nar- 
rative discloses the vividness which is characteristic (rf 
the Markan Gospel, it is nevertheless fatally against the 
theory that this document belonged to a primary Markan 
writing that a considerable portion of its material, as 
presented by Luke, displaces similar material in our present 
Gospel of Mark (Lk. 5 : i-ii [Mk, i : i6-ao]; Lk. 4 : 16-30 
[Mk. 6 ; 1-6]; Lk, 7 ; 36-50 [Mk, 14 13-9]) — in other words, 
that it was not reproduced from another writing of Mark's, 
but from a writing whoUy separate and distinct frran 
Mark's. From these facts it would seem as though there 
was no possible basis for positing the existence of a primi- 
tive Markan writing from which our present Go^l of 
Mark has been derived. 

i:. There remains but a single query; Rec(^nizing the 
fact that both Matthew and Luke made common use of 
Mark, is it possible that the Markan material possessed 
by one of tiiese two Evangelists and not by the other 
means that one of them had a copy of our present Gosp^ 
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of Mark which was not used by the other? There is a very 
signiEcant section of Mark's Gospel (6 : 45-8 : 26) which 
has been substantially reproduced by Mattiiew, but is not 
found at all in Luke. Could this have belonged to the 
copy of Mark which was used by Matthew but not to that 
which was used by Luke? It is claimed that only so can 
the omission of such a large section be accounted for.' If 
90, it would necessitate that Matthew followed Luke in 
order of com[x>sltion — a sequence for which Hamack ar- 
gues from other data.^ It would, however, oblige us also 
to assume that this section of the second Gospel was added 
to the earlier copy of the Gospel by Mark himself; since 
Its uniformity in language and style with the rest of the 
Gospel precludes the possibility of its having been in- 
serted by one who was distinct from the author of the 
book as a whole. ^ This, too, is not an absolutely impos- 
sible procedure. But the question arises whether the 
omission is not better accounted for by the fact that the 
motive for the period of retirement and instruction con- 
tained in these chapters of Mark would so lack in its ap- 
peal to the historian Luke — especially when account is 
taken of his tendency toward a Gentile broadening of 
Jesus' ministry — that there would be no inclination on hia 
part to incorporate them in his narrative. Had these 
omitted chapters recorded an organized ministry through- 
out this Gentile region on Jesua' part, they would have 
been eagerly reprcduced by Luke; as this, however, is 
expressly what they exclude, it is not difBcult to under- 
stand why he passed them by,* 

12. In the narrative of the Passion and Resurrection 
there is a considerable portion which Luke has peculiar 

' Wright, Synopsis, lA Ed., p. Iviii; GospA of SI. Lake, p. 83, 

*Date of Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, Ch. ni, ${ 6, 8. 

' For details of the ailment that this section fonua an integral 
part of Mark's Gospel, see Hawkina in Ch^ord Studies, pp. 63-66. 

' Ibid., pp. 7i-74. For another theory as to Luke's reason lot 
canitting uus sectioo, see Button, PntKipks of Literary Critieitm, 

p. 45- 
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to himself and not in common with Matthew. Were this 
material present in Mark, it might raise the question 
whether, assuming that Matthew was written before 
Luke, he possessed an earlier copy of Mark not used by 
Luke. But, not only is this material of Luke's not present 
in Marie, but there is an equally considerable portion of 
Matthew's Passion and Resurrection narrative which is 
not to be found either in Luke or in Mark — showing that 
the question which confronts us in this part of the Gospel 
story is, not whether there existed an earlier copy of Mark 
which one of the other Evangelists used and the other did 
not have, but whether Matthew and Luke did not each 
have and use a source distinct from Mark and peculiar to 
himself. 

13. As is well known, there is a large amount of material 
distributed through Matthew which is peculiar to that 
Gospel. It consists of long discourses and shorter sayings 
of Jesus, derived from a document which was most likely 
a collecdon of Jesus' utterances. The existence of such a 
document is credited to us by the reference which Fapias 
makes to a book of "the sayings" {Logia) written by 
Matthew in the Hebrew (Aramaic) dialect.^ Whether this 
document was used also by Mark, in spite of the fact that 
this Evangelist records so few of Jesus' teachings, or even 
by Luke, who records so much of this discourse material, 
is a question which at present is debated by scholars, ind, 
as far as Mark is concerned, does not affect the primary 
character of his Gospel as we have it before us to-day.' 

14. It would seem, therefore, from all these facts that 
there is no evidence, amounting to proof, that, while both 
Matthew and Luke used what we know as our Gospel of 
Mark, one of them used an earlier and simpler edition of 

' Eusebius, History, iii, 3g. 

■ For a discus^n of the question as to Ma^'s use of this docu- 
ment, see Streeter, Oxford Studies, pp. 165-183; for a discuaaion of 
the use o£ this document by eitiier Mark or Luke, see Burton, Prin- 
ciples 0/ Lilerary Criticism, pp. 35-4"- 
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it than was used by the other. The Gospel of Mark, then, 
as it exists in its present canonical form — apart from a few 
unimportant editorial additions* (see above, n, 8) — is the 
Gospel writing to which Papias refers in his statement pre- 
served for us in Eusebius' History (above, n, 2, note [2] j. 

V. The Date of Mask 
I. We come thus to the question as to when this Gospd 
of Mark was written. If we recur to Papias' basal testi- 
mony (above, U, 1), we find that it does not necessarily 
imply that this Gospel writing of Mark was accomplish^ 
after Peter's death. Fairiy interpreted, it means merely 
that it was, not a reporting of the Apostle's discourses as 
they were being delivered, but a writing down of what 
was remember^ of them after they had ceased to be 
given. Such a process, of course, would be as well satisfied 
by the fact that Mark was no longer in Peter's company, 
as by the fact that Peter was no longer alive. If, however, 
as has been already pointed out (above, II, 5), Mark com- 
posed his Gospel in Rome, in order that tiose to whom 
the Apostle had ministered might have in some narrative 
form the incidents of the Gospel story which had been 
scattered through his discourses, then, on the supposition 
that the interpretation of the apocalyptic material of 
Ch. 13 given in the notes is correct, the composition of the 
Gospel is almost necessarily brought down to a date not 
loijg preceding the catastrophe of 70 a.d. and, therefore, 
some considerable time after the traditional date of Peter's 
martyrdom (64 a.d.).^ At all events, it is to be assigned 
to tlie later rather than to the earlier years of the sixth 
decade. 

'Thoi 
in the ni . . 

by Stanton IGospds as EUtorical Documents, vol. ii , _ 
neverthEless diSerent end calls for a. later date of composition than 
60 A. D., which he assigns to it (p. 120). At the same time, it neces- 
sitates a, date early enough to allow for the document having eecured 
such currency in the chunh as to commend it to Mark's use. 

'3 .., ,-;le 
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VI. The Historical Valde of Maiek 
I. Obviously, it is not a collection of a few unrelated 
anecdotes of tiie Gospel story, embellished with legendary 
and mythical anecdotes, or padded out with doctrinal 
polemics. It lies before us, on the whole, an intelligible 
outline of a consistently developed life and work, whicb, 
Id perfect accord with the politiod and religious conditions 
of the time, was only gradually understood by its sym- 
patlietic followers and to its enemies reinainol an irra- 
tional challenge of self-assumption to the end. 

3. Here and there we find in it inaccuracies of statement, 
bom of the thirty or more years by which it was removed 
from the events which it records; we come across pbrasings 
which belong to the Apostolic preaching with which Mark 
was familiar; there are even points where the later hand 
of an editor is evident. But none of these blemishes af- 
fects the historical consistency of the narrative as a whole. 
The supernatural is present in the story; but it is not im- 
posed upon it in a spirit of a later superstition; it is there 
as naturally interpreted by those who saw it, whether that 
interpretation be held t(>^y as scientific or not, TTie 
divine is present in the claims which Jesus centres upon 
himself; but it is not there as a later dogmatic dress which 
has beoi thrown over the simple ethical and social con- 
ceptions which he had of his mission. Read the Gospel 
record as a later legend and myth recast in the form of 
history, and it becomes unintelligible. Conceive of Jesug 
as a mere ethical and social reformer, whose claim to re- 
deem the sin of the world and to command its religious 
life is a dogmatic conception of a later age, and the course 
of his mission as recounted in the narrative is absurd. 

3. On the other hand, when we recognize the Gospel of 
Mark as a sober record of the facts of Jesus' message and 
ministry as they occurred, we begin to realize why this 
particular Gospel occupied so relatively small a place in 
the estimation of post apostolic literature. It lacked, not 
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merely those elements of literary style which ranked it 
below its companioD Synoptics, but those features of 
doctrinal interpretation which would interest the age in 
which the Church Fathers wrought and wrote. It was 
nothing but the simple story which had long ago been 
known and told abroad; but in this it has for us its supreme 
historical worth.* With the facts of this simple story of 
Jesus' ministry and message tallied the simple faith which 
the Early Church yielded to Jesus himself. But the faith 
did not create the facts; it was the facts tliat gave birth to 
the faith, and just because, as that faith grew complicated 
throi^h the controversies of a developed theology, it lost 
interest in the facts, it is to these facts that it has ever had 
to return, in order to recover the strength and the power 
with which it began. 

4. If to these impressions is added the conclusion which 
criticism has justified — that the story told in this Gospel 
has a vital relation to the personal participation in its 
- events on the part of one of Jesus' intimate disciples, there 
comes to us an even deeper conviction of the historical 
worth of what it narrates ; * for if this story is not an illusion 
which has arisen out of the faith of the early disciples, 
much less can it be an illusion created by the faith of any 
one of them. What Peter held in his faith in Jesus was 
held in a faith which, in spite of all their many inde- 
pendencies of view, he had in common with them all. If 
the Gospel story of Mark was not the product of the faith 
of the entire Church, it is not thinkable that it was the 

Eroduct of the faith of one of the members of the Church, 
owever prominent he may have been; for then hia faith 
must have created, not only its own historical illusions, 
but the historical illusions on which rested the belief of 
the Church at large; for this Gospel became the accepted 
history for the Christian discipleship of the Apostolic Age, 

1 Burkitt, Gospd BUlory, ch. iii, Sources, cb. iii; Meiuaea, Tlu 
Earliest Gospel, pp. 4-19. 
* DcDD^, Jesus and the Gospd, pp. 159-168. ,-. , 
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ajid whatever leadership may be claimed for Peter among 
the early disdples, there were too maoy in this discipleship 
who could have checked up the Olusions of such a self- 
created story of Jesus' life and work, to make it possible 
for him through it to become the founder of the Christian 
faith. If Paul did not come to his belief in the resurrection 
of Jesus through the unverifiable illusions of the early 
djadples at large (i Cor. 15 : 1-8), it is not Ukely that he 
was persuaded to it by those of one of their number, and 
Paul was but a type of the bigotedly hostile mind that 
had to be persuaded by fact to forsake an ingrained un- 
belief for a life constraining faith. 

VII. The Text 

1. The only serious question as to the text of the Gospel 
is raised by tte fact that in the ancient MSS. and Versions 
the concluding chapter appears in three very difiering 
forms. In the laiger number of these documents we have 
the longer form presented to us in the Authorized Version; 
in the smaller number we have the shorter form given in 
the Revised Version, which omits everything after verse 8; 
in a few we have an intermediate form, which substitutes 
for vs. 9-20 of the longer form a short paragraph, consist- 
ing of the following two sentences: And they reported 
bnefiy to Peter and those in his annpany all the things com- 
manded. And after these things Jesus himself also sent 
forth through them from the East even to the West the holy 
and incorruptible message of eternal salvation. Some ^ 
these latter manuscripts contain both forms as alternative 
endings; while the text of the recently discovered Freer 
manuscript contains an extended variant of the longer 
form (cf. Biblical World, 1908, pp. 138-142, 2i8-2a6). 

2. There is little difficulty, however, in deciding among 
these different forms. The intermediate form has no manu- 
script evidence of value and is wholly discredited by its 
character and the uncertainty of its use; while the longer 
form, although it has an overwhelming majority of docu- 
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mentary witnesses in its favor, supplemented by the writ- 
ings of Ireoffius, who accepts it wi^out suspicion, and by 
those of Justin Martyr and earlier still by Barnabas and 
Hennas, who seem to know of it, though not necessarily as 
part of the Gospel, yet this weight of numbers is more than 
offset by the testimony of the two oldest Uncials (Sinaitic 
and Vatican) and of one of the two earliest forms of the 
Syriac Version (Sinaitic Syriac), all of which close the 
Gospel at verse 8. In addition to this, is the significant 
silence of Patristic Literature, from Irensus to Eusebius, 
as to anything following verse 8 and the positive statement 
on the part of Eusebius, repeated later by Jerome, that 
this was the form existent, not only in almost all the MSS. 
of his day, but ia all that were considered the most ac- 
curate. 

3- This external evidence is confirmed by a study of 
verses 9-ao of the longer form. Their connection with 
the preceding verses is hopelessly artificial. Not only does 
verse 9 needlessly take the narrative back to verse i, but 
there is nothing to explain how the great fear recorded in 
verse 8 as having paralyzed the speech of the women trans- 
formed itself into the message of verse 10; nor is there any 
mention of an appearing of Jesus in Galilee which would 
be naturally expected from the promise of verse 7 {cf. per 
contra Matt. 28 ; 16, as related to a8 : 7). Further than 
this, the style of these verses is strikingly at variance with 
that of the rest of the Gospel. It is not that of a vivid 
narrative which so characterizes the writing of this 
Evangelist, but that of a summarizing statement, in- 
fluenced apparently by confessional and catechetical us^e. 
Also, the language shows itself in several instances to be 
wholly foreign to Mark, and in some of them to the entire 
New Testament (e.g. "the first day of the week," ver. 9, 
the original of which is unique in the New Testament; 
"the Lord [Jesus]," vs. ig, ao, a term never elsewhere ap- 
plied to the Master, either in Mark or in Matthew and 
only rarely in Luke and John; also the original terms for 
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going and walkim [vs. lo, 13, 15), accompanymg [vet. 17], 
deadly, kurUng [ver. i8j, worktMg with arid amptning 
[ver. zo) are aU strange to Mark and some of them to the 
New Testament). 

4. What was the <mgin of this longer form may be im- 
possible to state. From an Anooiian MS. recently dis- 
covered,* it would seem that it came from the hajid of 
Aristion the "presbyter" — doubtless identical with one of 
the authorities upon whom Papias depended for his in- 
formation; while the presence of an extended variant of 
this longer form in the significant Freer MS. of the fifth 
century — the interpolated portion of which was known to 
Jerome — may indicate that these verses were not written 
primarily to furnish an ending for the Gospel, but were 
taken from a larger work to serve this purpose. But 
whether Aristion was the author of this larger work, or 
the editor of what was borrowed from it for this ending, or 
whether this ending was taken from the famous work of 
Papias— Aristion being indicated as the source of the par- 
ticular information which these verses contain, is, in the 
present stage of the discussion, beyond definite determina- 
tion.* 

5- Whether this short form — ending at verse 8 — was the 
form given the conclusion of his narrative by Mark him- 
self, or whether, as the Gospel left his hand it had a longer 
eni^ng which in the first years of the Gospel's usage was 
lost or removed, may be difficult to decide; though it is 
easier to account for the addition of these other endings, if 
it never had any of its own than for the substitution of 
these for that which it originally had. It may be that 
Mark intended to add an extended narrative covering the 
establishing of that Gospel the beginning of which he had 
narrated in his record so far — especially if he was conscious 

' CoDybeare, ExpesUor, Oct. 1893, pp. a4i-3S4, Dec. 1895, pp. 401- 
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of baving obtained this record from the Apostolic procla- 
mation of the Gospel so established. What Luke did in an 
extended form is evidmce of what might have been done 
more briefly by Mark and of what the Editor of Matthew's 
'.'sayings" would have had no inclination to do. 

VIII. Analysis 

I. Intsoddctosy, giving the Preparation for the Min- 
istry; I : 1-13. 

(A) The Ministry of John the Baptist; i : 1-8. 

(B) The Induction of Jesus into His work ; i : 9-13. 
(i) The Baptism; i : 9-11. 

(3) The Temptation; i : 12I. 
n. The Public Ministry; i : 14-Ch. 13. 

I. The Popular Work in Galilee; i : 14-7 : 23. 
■= Departure into Galilee, upon announcement <A. 
the imprisonment of the Baptist— Theme <ri 
His message; i ; i4f. 

(A) The call of the four Disdples; i : 16-20. 

(B) The openii^ day of the Capernaum Ministry; 

I ; 21-34. 
- Withdrawal for prayer, preparatory to a circuit 
of the suburban villages of Capernaum, with 
the healing of the Leper; i ; 35-45. 

(C) Return to Capernaum and work from that ceo- 

tre; 2:1-7: 23. 
(t) The healing of the Paralytic, with accom^ 

panying discourse; 2 : 1-12. 
>With(teiwaI to the seaside f crowed by 

crowds; 2 : 13. 

(2) The call of Levi — Feast in his house — Dis- 

course; 2 : 14-22, 

(3) The Sabbath journey through the grain field 

— Discourse; 2 ; 23-28, 

(4) The Sabbath healing of the Man with the 

Withered Hand, with discourse; 3 : 1-5. 
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(s) The CouDdl of Pharisees and Herodians 
against him; 3 : 6. 

— Connecting narrative — giving. 

(a) Withdrawal of Jesm to the seaside; 3 : 

7a. 

(b) Following of the multitude — Account of 

miracles; 3 : yb-io. 

(c) Recognition of Messiahship by undeaD 

spirits and Jesus' restriction upon 
their proclamation of it; 3 : iif. 

(6) The choice of the Twelve; 3 : 13-19. 

— Crowds ^ther and friends [family] consida 

Him mad; 3 : zof. 

(7) The Beelzebub charge of the Pharisees — ^An- 

swering discourse; 3 : 22-30, 

(8) The visit of His Mother and Brethren— Ac- 

companying remarks; 3 : 31-35- 
^9) The Day of Parables by the seaside; 4 : 1-34. 
a Opening verses; 4 : if. 

(a) The parable of the Sower, with eiplana- 

tk)n;4 :3-20. 
-Personal responsibilities; 4 -21-25. 

(b) The parable of the Good Seed; 4 = 26-29. 

(c) The parable of the Mustard Seed; 4 : 

30-32- 
= Closing verses; 4 : 33f. 
-Withdrawal to the other side of the 

Lake — the Storm and its stilling; 4 : 

3S-4I- 
(to) The Gerasene Demoniac; 5 : 1-30. 

— Return to Capernaum — Many gather around 

Him; 5 :3i. 

(11) Jairus' Daughter and the Woman by the 

way; 5 : 23-43- 
« Departure to Nazareth; 6 : i. 

(12) The rejection in Nazareth; 6 : 2-6a. 

(13) A Third Preaching Tour; 6 : 6b-i3. 
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(14) Herod's opinion of Jesus, connected with 

which is an account of the Baptist's im- 
prisonment and death; 6 : 14-29. 

- Return of the Twelve — Report of their work 

— ^Withdrawal to a desert place, followed 
by crowds — Jesus' compassion; 6 : 30- 
33- 

(15) The feeding of the Five Thousand; 6 : 34-44. 

- Departure of the Disciples across the Lake — 

Dismissal of the multitude — Withdrawal of 
Jesus to a mountain to pray — Storm on the 
Lake — ^Jesus' appearance and resultant 
calm — Arrival at Genessaret — Reception 
by the people and work in this region; 6 : 
45-56- 

(16) Ceremonial criticism of the Pharisees and the 

Scribes — Answering discourse; 7 : 1-23, 
I. Tke Period of Retirement into the Regions of Tyre 
and Sidon and the Decapdis; 7 : 24-8 : 26. 
-Withdrawal into the region of Tjrre and Sidon; 
7:34- 
(i) The Daughter of the Syro-Phcemdan woman; 
7 : 25-30- 
-Region of the Decapolis; 7 : 31. 
(a) The Deaf and Dumb healed; 7 : 32-37. 

(3) The feeding of the Four Thousand; 8 : 1-9. 
= Region of Dalmanutha; 8 : 10. 

(4) The Pharisees' tempting request for a Sign — 

Jesus' reply; 8 : iif. 

- Departure to other side of Lake; 8 : 13. 

(5) Jesus' warning against the leaven of the 

Pharisees; 8 : 14-21, 
= Bethsaida; 8 : 23. 

(6) The Blind Man healed; 8 : 23-26. 
[. The Instructional Work; 8 : 27-10 : 53. 

(A) In the DecapoEs; 8 : 27-9 : 29. 
" a Phihppi; 8 : 37. 
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(i) Peter's Confesaon— Rebuke of Jesus — Dis- 
coiine by Jesus on Disdplesbip; 8 : 27-9 : 

(3) The Transfiguiation and Jesus' aimounc&- 

ment of the Passiou; 9 : 2-13. 
(3) The Epileptic boy; 9 ; 14-39. 
(B) On the last Jounieys to Jerusalem; 9 : 30- 

10 : $3. 

— Return through Galilee; 9 : 30, 

(i) Renewed announcement of the Passion; 9 : 

X Coming to Capernaum; 9 : 33. 
(a) The Dispute of the Disciples — Instniction by 
Jesus through the object-lesson of the 
child; 9 : 33-50. 

- In the if^oD of Perea; 10 : i. 

(3) Hie tempting question of the Pharisees re- 

garding divorce; 10 : 2-13. 

(4) The bringing of young children to Him to be 

blessed; 10 ; 13-16. 
(s) The question of the Rich Young Man; 10 : 
17-32. — Resulting discourse; 10 : 23-27. — 
Instruction of the Twelve; 10 : 28-31. 

— Further stage of the journey; 10 ; 32a. 

(6) Renewed announcement of the Passion; 10 : 

32b-34- 

(7) The ambitious request of the Sons of Zebedee, 

10 : 35-4S- 
= At Jericho ; 10 : 46a. 

(8) The Blind Man healed; 10 : 46b-S2. 

The Messianic Work in Jerusalem; Chs. 11-13. 

* Drawing near to Jerusalem; 11 : if . 
(i) The Public Entry into the City; 11 : 3-iia. 

•■ Departure to Bethany and return on the fol- 
lowing morning; 11 : iib. 
(2) Tlie miracle of the Fig Tree; 11 : 12-14. 

- Return to Jerusalem — Temple; 1 1 : 15a. 
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(3) The cleansing of tlie Temple; 11 : isb-iS. 
-Departure to Bethany; 11 : 19. 

(4) The withered Fig Tree, with explanatory dis- 

course; II : ao-25. 
-Return a^ain to Jerusalem; 11 : 37a. 

(5) The denmnd for Christ's authority by the 

Jews — ^Answering discourse; 11 : 27-33. 

(6) llie parable of the Husbandman; 13 : i~ 

12. 

(7) The tempting queeUon of the Pharisees and 

the Herodians r^jarding tribute; is : 13- 

(8) The tempting question of the Sadducees re- 

garding marri^e; 12 : 18-27. 

(9) The tempting question of a Scribe regarding 

the chief commandment; 12 : 28-34. 

(10) The concrete question of Jesus r^ardlng 

David's words about Christ; la : 35-37. 

(11) The wamit^ against the Scribes; 12 :38- 

40. 

(12) The Widow's Mite; 12 : 41-44. 

(13) The Apocalyptic Discourse; Ch. 13. 

m. The Passion and Resckrection; 14 : 1-16 :8 [Vs. 
9-30= later addition}, 
(i) The Con^iracy of the Rulers, the Supper at 

Bethany and the Treachery of Judas; 

14 : i-i I. 
(a) The Last Supper; 14 : 13-25. 
(3) The Departure to the Mount of Olives, with 

the Foretelling of the Desertion and the 

Denial; 14 : 26-31. 
{4) The Agony in Gethsemane; 14 : 32-43. 

(5) The Arrest; 14 : 43-52- 

(6) The Trial Before the Sanhedrin; 14 : 53-73. 

(7) The Trial Before Pilate; 15 : 1-20. 

(8) The Crucifixion; 15 : 21-41. 

(9) The Burial; 15 : 42-47. 
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(lo) The Visit of the Women to the Tomb; i6 : 
1-8. 
Later Added Ending; i6 : 9-20. 
Note: The symbol — is used to designate the smaller 
paragraphs which serve, generally speaking, to connect the 
main passages of the nairative. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 

I. Inteodcchok i: 1-13 

(A) The Ministry of John the Baptist 1: 1-8 

1. The begiimiiig of the ^gospel ofjesijs Christ,' the 

Son of God. 
3. Even as it is written ' in Isaiah the prc^het, 

Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, 

Who shall prepare thy way; 
3. The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight; 
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Prov. I : t md Song i : i; (cf. Hos. i 
through the medium o£ the citation in \ 

meut in ver. 4, giving the sense: The be^nning of the Goapel message 
of Jesus Christ came through the Baptist's heralding in the wilder- 
ness the baptism of repentance, a ministiy which was in accord with 
Old Testament prophecy; 30 that this coming of the Baptist in fulfil- 
ment of prophecy indicated the be^nning of the Gospel message. 
Gospel is here used in a more technical sense than in i : i^i.; 13 : lo; 
14 : 9, under the formulating influence of the Apostolic preaching 
(ct. 8 :3s; 10:39). 

3, 3. The Evangelist cites Mai. 3 : i and Isa. 40 : 3, refening both 
passages to Isaiah (cf. Matt, zi :4f.), either grouping them under the 
more important source, in indiSerence to exactness of such excerpts as 
existed in his day (Hatch, Essays, p. 203^.), or copying them as th^ 
stood in some such coUecdon. In eitMr case, lie gives them with 
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4. John came, who baptized in the wilderness and 
preached the baptism of repentance unto remission of 

5. sins. And there went out unto him all the country 

those chADges in phrase, wbidh were due to the adaptation to New 
Testament times of what were considered the Messianic predictious 
of Scripture. Such adaptation of these passages is quite likely to 
have been in axxord with the Baptist's own intetpietation of liis mis- 
sion {ct.Jn. 3 :38). 

4. Who baptized in the wQdemess: The words "who tmptized" 
are really a phrase descriptive of John, and should be rendered, "the 
baptizer," tne remaining words, "in the wilderness," being connected 
with the following "and preached," properly rendered " preaching." 
The entire clause thus leads: "Then came John, the Baptizer, preach- 
ing in the wilderness the baptism of repentance." The baptiam o( 
repentance tinto remission of sins: lliis purports to give the con- 
tent of the Baptist's message. It is evident, however, that just in 
proportion as the Baptist considered himself in the line of the Old 
Testament prophets, he looked upon his work as national and not as 
individual, and just so far as we have record of his preaching, it was 
general and not individual, a class-preaching rather than an in- 
dividually personal preaching (cf. Lk. 3 : 7, 10, iif.]. Consequently, 
though the requirements which he imposed made the repentance one 
of personal life and not of a mere ceremony, yet this was what the 
Prophets had done in their national conception of their misaon. Iliis 
phrase, however, particularly in its unique portion ("unto remissiou 
of sins"), expresses the conception of indi^rdual repentance and in- 
dividual forgiveness which was characteristic of the Apostolic preach- 
ing (cf. Acts 2 : 38; 10 : 43; 13 : sSt.); so that, while it doubtless 
r^resents what was latent in the Baptist's message, it presents It in 
the form which belonged distinctively to the later Christian thought. 
We get a better idea of what the Baptist's message was from Mat- 
thew's record (3 : a, "Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand"). He began with an emphasis upon the prophetic idea of the 
Messianic reign and rule ("kingdom") which was to be established, 
coming to the announcement of the personal Messiah as he became 
conscious of the people's increa^ng tendency to believe that he him- 
self was the Christ (I^. 3 : isf.). 

5. Alldiecountiyof Jndea and all ther of Jerusalem— a general 
statement for* the popular success of his mission (Mk. 11 : 31), the 
details of which are better ^ven in Luke (3 : 10-15), It is not to 
be forgotten that the rel^ous leaders did not believe in him (Mk. i r : 
37-33), ^ *' <=^'> easily understand from his denunciation of them 
(Matt. 3 :7-io and Lk. |). This popular outpouring was due, 

38 
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of Judaea, and all they of Jerusalem; and they were 
baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing their 

6. sins. And John was clothed with camel's hair, and 
bad a leathern girdle about his loins, and did eat 

7. locusts and wild honey. And he preached, saying, 
There cometh afta- me he that is mightier than I, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not ^ worthy to stot^ 

' Gric. mffitiml, 

not merely to the desire tor a. revival of prophecy (cf. Matt. 11 : 9; 
I Mac. 4 :46; 14 :4i), but to the greater hope of national deliver- 
ance which the people would be quick to foresee in the call to na- 
tional repeatance. BRptized: The Baptist's rite symbolized the 
purification of the people's lives and therefore must have been largely 
influenced by the Old Testament purification rites; but it symbolized 
this purification in preparation for the entirely new condition to be 
brought about by the Messianic coming, and consequently must 
have involved the idea contained in the rite of proselyte initiation. 
This makes ciear that the form must have been, not only that of 
affusion (purification), but of immersion (initiation). 

6. The Baptist's dress was that whidi had been distinctive of 
Elijah (1 Kings i : 8) and perhaps had become the traditional 
prophetic ^rb (cf. Zech. 13 :4). The garment is described as of 
camel's bail, by which we are to understand not a skin, but a 
coarse garment woven from the rough hair of the animal. His food 



honey being plentiful in this region (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 8 . 

7. Mightier than I: This represents the earlier idea of Jesus which 
the Baptist had — the rdaUvely greater man, though doubtless from 
the spiritual point of view, as is evident from the following verse. 
The kter idea came through the personal and heavenly revelation at 
the Baptism (Matt. 3 : 14-17, cf. Jn. t : 30-34). Naturally, coming 
as he did in the prophetic line, liae Baptist's chief duty lay in his 
message; and yet the events to which he forelooked stood so near 
that his message took upon itself the form of an immediate service 
towards their realization (ver. sf.), and the One whom his message 
announced was so great and mighty in relation to him who announcal 
him that the spirit of his service became one of servitude. The 
Synoptists unite in this idea, though Mark's form of statement — 
me latehet of whose shoes I am not wordiy to stoop down and un- 
loOH (in which he is followed essentially by Luke) — b perhaps a char- 
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8. down and unloose. I baptized you 'in water; but 
he shall b^tize you * in the Holy S^nrit. 

(B) Induction of Jesus into His Work, z : 9-13 
g. And it came to pass in those days, tliat Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John 



(3 : 11). Both foims, however, present an act of servituiie. llus 
roirit of service &nd servitude is incieased by his fuller knowledge of 
Jems. We see the service in his transference of disciples to Jesus 
(Jn. I : 3S~37), the servitude in his willing recedencx before the 
ministiy of Jesus (Jn. 3 : igf.). It is significant that his final query 
r^aiding Jesua came from his failure to understand that self-sanifice 
ms as fmly involved in the Messiah's work as in his own. 

8. Wat«r . . . H0I7 Spirit: The correlation of these terms v 



I. The Baptism of Jesuf 
9. Nazuvdiof Galilee: Mark is specific in the namine of the place, 
as compared with Matthew (3 .- 13) who uses the general term, "frMH 
Galilee." This is due, doubtless, to his readers being Gentiles, in 
contiast with the eitra-Palestinian Jewish readers of Matthew. 
Luke, who also wrote for a Gentile ignorance of Palestine, secures his 
object by not burdening his narrative with any reference to the 
place at all. It was an insignificant spat, unnam^ in the Old Testa- 
ment, apparently unknown to Josephus, and evidently in the time of 
{esus hud in slight esteem (Jn. I 146). Its modem name is En-iVdftra. 
t has a present population of about 5000, and though secluded among 
the foothills of the Lebanon range, is picturesquely located at a 
hdghtof some 1600 ft., with a beautiful view of the Plain of Esdraelon 
as fat as Carmel. Was baptized of John in (properly into) flie Jor- 
dan; MaA contents himself with a hare statement of the fact, letting 
the following incident of the opened heavens stand as guaranty that 
Jesus was not baptized as one of the people for the remission of his 
nns. Matthew atone gives the purpose Jesus had in mind in sub- 
mitting to this rite, which was that thus both he and the Baptist 
ghould"fulfilallri^teousness" (3 ; 15). Tliis does not mean that by 
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10. • in the Jordan. And straightway coming up out 
of the water, be saw the heavens rent asunder, and the 

11. Spirit as a dove descending upon him: and a voice 



going through this form with those whom the Baptist had summoned 
to prepare themselves for the coming Messianic Kingdom, he would 
be identifying himself with the cause of Righteousness which thia 
kingdom was to establish in the world, and so contributing to its 
fulflment. This would be a technical use of "Righteousness" which 
would be quite t>eyond the Baptist's understanding at that time, as it 
was apparently even later (Matt, it : iS.), and would be a poor con- 
ception of "fiUfilling" it. It means rather that in so far as this rite 
was symbolical of the candidate's moral attitude towards the coming 
Messianic work Jesus submitted to it as an expression of the moral 
attitude which he himself was thus willing publicly to assume towards 
it. The people's attitude came through Uieir repentance and was one 
of receptivity towards this work in its action upon themselves. 
Jesus' attitude came through the development of his consciousness of 
himself with relation to the work be was to do and was one of con- 
secration to its accomplishment. This meaning alone retains " Right- 
eousness" in that Old Testament sense which the Baptist could 
understand, — vis. of living up to the prescribed fonns which symbolize 
relationship between God and man. It was in this sense that the 
Baptist had instituted this rite, and it was in this sense that by sub- 
mitting to this rite Jesus fulfilled Righteousness. He lived up to the 
form 5iat the Baptist had prescribed to express the candidate's 
moral attitude towards the coming Messianic work. The Baptist 
realized, doubtless through his examination of him as he presented 
himself to be baptized (Smith, In the Days of Bis Flesh, p. 31), that it 
could not express this candidate's repentant preparation for this 



:i it; but jes 



ts administration as a fulfilling of Righteousness on his part as really 
as on the part of the people. 

10. The Spirit as a dove descending upon [better Into] him : Wbea 
we remember the idea of 'moving' ('brooding,' mtiTg.) connected 
with the Spirit in the Creation narrative (Gen. i : a) and the idea 
of the Mesaanic endowment with the Spirit (cf. Isa. 11 -.a; 41 : i; 
48 : 16; 61 : i), it is clear that this descent of the Spirit in the fonn 
of a dove was symtxilical of this promised endowment of the Mes^ah 
for his specific work, 

1 1 . Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased : Such 
Old Testament phrases as Ps. 2 : 7; Isa. 41 : t; 62 : 4, show this 
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came out of the heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, 

in thee I am well pleased. 
13, And straightway the Spirit driveth him forth into 
13, the wilderness. And he was in the wilderness forty 

days tempted of Satan; and he was with the wild 

beasts; and the angels ministered unto him. 

divine declaradon U> have signified the acceptuice of Jesus as Mes- 
aUuically endowed. 

3. The TempiaiioH 
13, tj. The Spirit drlTeOi him forOi . . . and he was tempted: 
This is the Messianic Spirit with which Jesus had been endowed in 
his Baptism, the purpose being, in thus leading him into the solitude 
of the wilderness, to test the consecration of himself to bis work 
which he had publicly announced in this rite. Jesus' growbg con- 
viction that he bore a relation to God which no one else around him 
bore led him to the conviction that there must be a unique mis^on 
for him to accomplish for God, since for what other purpose could 
this unique perscnial relation eidst? Under this conviction did he 
come to he baptized, as a public consecration of himself to the Mes- 
sianic work which the Baptist was hemlding as near at hand. Aftef 
the revetatioii which accompanied his Baptism and assured him of 
his endowment with the Messianic Spirit, involving, as it did, the 
supernatural powers of the Mes^anic age, he would naturally seek 
seclusion for his own thoughts, which would inevitably bring him 
into a struggle with tbe perplexities as to how these powers were to 
be used. Mark {with Luke) indicates the temptation as an incident 
in this seclu^n, Matthew indicates it as the purpose (4 : 1). Wil- 
derness; Probably, a remote and lonelier part of the wilderness 
of Judsa in which John was baptizing. Tempted : The presentation 
of the conscious choice between good and evil made to appear attrac- 
tive is perfectly possible to a sniess soul. Satan: The Hebrew name 
for 'Adversary.' All three Synoptists unite in describing the testing 
as objective to Jesus and not originating in bis own soul. Wild 
beasts: Added possibly aa a vivid detail of the desolateness of the 
seclusion; though the presence of wild beasts in the desert regions. of 
Palestine is testified to (Tristram, Land of Iirad, p. 240). Angels: 
This reference to angelic ministry is based doubtless on the assurance 
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II. The Pobuc Ministry i : 14-7 ; 23 
I, The Popular Work in Galilee, z : i^rf : 23 

14. Now after John was delivered up, Jesus came into 

15. Galilee, preaching the ^ gospel of God, and saying, 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe in the ^ gospel. 

{A) The Call of the Four Disciples, i : 16-30 

16. And passing along by the sea of Galilee, he saw 
Simon and Andrew the brother of Simon casting a 

14, 15. After JolmwRS delivered up: In common with the other 

Syiioptists, Mark gives no record of Jesus' gainicg of bis first disdples 
at the Jordan, his presence at bis first public Passover, and bis sub- 
sequent Jud«an ministry (ct. Jn. chs. 1-3). Furtber, his re<:ord of 
the Baptist's imprisonment is given later (6 : 17-30}, in connectian 
with the record of his death (6 : ai-jg). The Fourth Gospel, however, 
a the determining influence of this imprisonment upon the 
-^D of Jesus' Judfean work and bis departure into Ga,1ilee. It 

, :s tbat Jesus kft Judza to avoid a colfi^on with tlie Jerusalem 
Pharisees, who bad been informed that Jesus' work was promi^ng 
to be even more successful tlian the Baptist's, the dgmficance of 
which is apparent in view of tbe Baptist's impiisooment, since the 
forced ending of the Baptist's work would embolden tbe Pharisees 
against Jesus (4 : 1-3). The time is fulfilled: Jesus' preaching^ is 
here pven in its taking up of tbe message of the Baptist, by which 
alone Jesus could idenrify himself as the one whom the Baptist 
had heralded, and in its advance upon that message, by which only 
he could confirm tbe Baptist's testimony of tbe superiority to him- 
self of this Coming One. Tbe idenrity of his message with tbe Bap- 
tist's is seen in his announcement of the nearness of the kingdom and 
his c^l for repentance; bis advance upon it, m his call for faith. This 
summons to repentance, however, had a different accent from that of 
tbe Baptist's; ^ce it called for it as a final act in the presence of the 
kingdom, while tbe Baptist's called for it ^mply in preparation for 
the kingdom's coming. Furtber, his summons to faith, though it 
was to faith in tbe message of tbe good news (' Gospel,' in its primary 
sense), involved a personal relationship of confidence in hiiaself as 
the one delivering tbe message. 

16. Simon and Andrew: Simoa (the Helleoized foim of Simteti 
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17. net in the sea; for they were fishers. And Jesus said 
unto them. Come ye after me, and I will make you 
iS. to become fishers of men. And straightway they 
19. left the nets, and followed him. And going on a little 
further, he saw ^ James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother, who also were in the boat mending the 
nets- 

Gen. 31) : 33), a name doubtless made popular by Simon Macca- 
beeus, is the only name used of Peter in the Synoptics up to the time 
of the choosing of the Twelve. The Fourth Gospel records the change 
to Peter (Aram — Kifha, Cephas) as taking place at his first coming to 
Jeiu3(i Hi). Afterthecfaoosingof the Twelve, Peter is the commoQ 
Dame, though Simon is also used in combination with Petei (Matt. 
16:16; Mk. 14:37), as well as with Bar^Jonah (Matt. 16:17), 
and alone (Matt, r? : 15; Lk. ai : 31; 14 :34). Matthew in our 
passage hints at the later use (4 : iS). These brothers came from 
Betfas^da (Jn. i : 44), but now resided b Capernaum (Mk. i : at). 
Thdr fatheads name was Jonas (Matt. iG : 17], or John (Jn. i hi). 
Tradition dves the mother's name as Joanna. Probably both had 
been diad^es of the Baptist (Jn. i : 35, 4of.). For some time, ap- 
parently, they had been following Jesus, both in Galilee (Jn. 



gone back to their occupation. 

17. FishsTB of men — a metaphor si^gested, not only by their 
occupation, but eqiecially by the miraculous draught of fishes, wliich 
Luke alone records (5 : 4-10). Its dgnlGcance would be suggested 
to them further by such Old Testament passages as Jer. t6 : 16 and 

ig, 30. Junes ■ • > and John: James (Hellenized form of Jacob, 
Gen. 25 : 16) and John (Hellenized form of Johanan, i Chron. 3 : 24, 
Jonah, a Kings 14 i.as) were also evidently resident in Capernaum. 
Their mother is suppogied to have been Salome (from the comparison 
of Mk. IS :4o with Matt. 17 :s6). With Peter they formed the 
circle of &e most intimate disdples of Jesus. They were named by 
- Jesus "Boanerges" (Mk. 3 : 17) meaning Sans of Tumult, or as ei- 
^ained by Mark, "Sons of Thunder" (see notes on 3 : 16-19). 
James was the first martyr of the Apostle band (Acts 11 : 2). John 
outlived the others, completing his work in the Epbesian region of 
Asia Minor. The fact that their father had hired servants suggests 
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30. And straightway he caUed them: and they left thor 
father Zebedee in the boat with the hired servants, 
and went after him. 

{B) The Opening Day in the Capernaum Ministry, 
I : ii-34 {45) 

31. And they go into Capemamn; and straightway on 
the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and 
taught. 

that the facoily possessed some means. StnUj^tmrlie caUedOiun: 
This statemeat as to the inunediacy of the second call leaves room 
for, if it does not suggest, the draught of fishes as piefatoiy to the 
' ' ~" Tliis call of the four fishermEn at the Lake presupposes 



call to a more formal a 
would be sgnificant, in view of such opposition of the relinous 
leaders as had compiled Jesus to abandon his Judtean work. Their 
immediate response consequently shows a stronger personal attach- 
ment to Jeaus than we m^^ht otherwise suppose existed. The call, 
as Jeaua placed it before them, was to follow out in their misuoa 
the principle which he had already followed out in hia — the principle 
of persomd contact with and personal impress upon men. 

21. Capenuum — {pioptrXy Kaphamtium^ViUage of Naluim)itbe 
place which Jesus made the headquarters for his Galilean mmis- 
try. It was on the Western side of the North shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret, though there is con^derable dispute as to its exact site. 
The discussion lies mainly between Teii UAm and KhAn Minyek, with 
the argument in favor of the former, because of growing evidence 
that the name was not confined to the city, but was extended to 
the district surrounding it, which would bring the place into 
that connection with the I^ain of Gennesaret which is implied 
b the New Testament notices (cf. Jno. 6:17 with Mk. 6:53) 
and in tlie descriptioa of Josephua 0ewiah Wars III, 10 : S). 
In the Gospel times it was a place of considerable importance. It 
waa a customs post (Mk. t : 14), the residence of a representative of 
the king, Herod Antipas (Jn. 4 : 46 margin), and a military station, 
whose commander had built a synagogue for the people (Lk. 7 : i-io). 
Mark's mention of the place here lacks the narrative connection in 
Matthew (4 : 13), which shows that Jesus made it his place of abode 
opon leaving Nazareth, and particulfwy la Luke (4 : 31), which makes 
45 
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:2. And they were astoiiisbed at his teaching: for he 
taught them as having authority, and not as the 

33. scribes. And straightway there was in their synagogue 

34. a man with an unclean spirit; and he cried out, saying, 

bis going to Capemaum tlie sequence of liis rejection at Nazareth 
(but cf. note on 6 : 1-6). Tau^t : The Synagogue being, not so much 
a place of public worship as of instruction in Uie Law, teaching was 
practically the chief feature of its Sabbatb service. It was connected 
with the reading of the Scriptures and was not necessarily conducted 
by the officials, but was open — as was the reading itself (Lk. 4 ; 16) — 
to any competent Israeiile whom they mighl invite (Acts 13 : 15; 
d. Schttrer, Jirwisi People in the Tiiiu of Christ, II : ii, 75-83). It 
afforded a favorable opportunity to Jesus for the delivery of his 
:, which he frequently emJinced during his Galilean ministry 

g; Jn. 18 : jo). 

shed: The instruction usually given conasted largely 
b the recitation of comments on the text by famous Rabbis. The 
character of Jesus' instruction may be gathered from the narrative 
of his address in the Synagogue at Nazareth given by Luke (4 : ifr- 
31). It was a message of his own, directed to the spiritual condition 
of his bearers and uttered with a conviction due to his consciousness 
of himself and his mission. It is not surprising that the impression 
produced upon the people was of one who spoke with a personal au- 
thority of which they were never conscious in the usual comments, 
which were based upon the appeal to the opinion of others. 

23. Immediately—one of the characteristic words of the Second 
Gospel and often used, as here and in vei. 21, not so much to denote 
the exact immediateness of the sequence, as in a vivid way to uni^ 
within the inddent the several items which constituted it. Undeaa 
Spirit: The spirits are almost always designated as "unclean," refer- 
ence being had to the ceremonially unclean associations of the pos- 
sessed {e.g. deserted places, MatL 13 :43; tombs, Mk. 5 : 1), or 
to the ceremonially unclean nature of the demons possessing them 
(e.g. Lk. 4 : 33; cf. Mk. 3 : as) — a survival of the primitive idea that 
all demons were unhoiy and therefore unclean. It was mingled 
largely with awe, and resulted in a freedom helag accorded to tbe 

E:>sses3ed which did not attach to ceremonial uncteanness in general 
uke alone, and in but two passages (7 : it; g : a) designates them 
as "evil," possibly, but not necessarily, with reference to immoral 
tendendes in the possession (cf . Acts 19 : 13-16) ; though the designa- 
tion of them in Matt. II : 45 and Luke 11 : 36 as "wicked" evidently 
calls attention to these traits. 
34- Tbe Holy One of God: It is evident that this term is ascribed 
46 
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What have we to do with thee, Jesus thou Nazarene? 
art thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou 

25. art, the Holy One of God. And Jesiis rebuked ' him, 

26. saying, Hold thy peace, and come out of him. And 
the unclean spirit, ^ tearing hini and crying with a 

27. loud voice, came out of him. And they were all 
amazed, insomuch that they questioned among them- 
selves, saying, What is this? a new teachingi with 
authority he commandeth even the unclean spirits, 



to Jesus through a sense of hostility and feai on the part of the demon 
itself (d. Jas. a : ig; Matt. S : 2t)), and not merely as an expressioD 
by the nun of a consdouaness of ceremonial, much less of moral, 
difference between himself and this Teacher. 



With his consdousness of his own Mes^ahahip and his dedre that 
his disdptes should come to know him as such (Mk. 8 : 37-39), Jesus 
had no wish that they, or the people generally, should be brought to 
this conviction through such channels as these. The only true con- 
ception of his Messiahship was that which came from his personal 
impress of himself upon their own religious experience. Come out of 
him: Whatever superstitions may have been resident in the popular 
idea of these afflictions, and whatever dements of natural disease 
may have been involved in them, this command confronts us with 
the fad that Jesus recognized them and dealt with them as cases of 
actual possession (d. Mi. 5 ; 8; 9 : 25). 

t6. This idea of possession is emphasized by the statement of 

?:raanal action on the part of the spirit in obedience to the command: 
euinff him and crying out. 

2j7Thtj were all amxied — a dmilar impicsaon to that which 
came from his teaching. It was, however, of a deeper and more pn>< 
found kind, as would be natural, In view of the act performed. It was 
awe rather than astonishment (cf. g : ij; 10 : 31; 16 : 5!.). And yet 
in the minds of the people the impression was vitally assodated with 
the petsonality which had so authoritatively manifested itself in the 
teaching. This is clear from the dbconnected remarks of the eidted 
throng which Mark so vividly reproduces. What is this? a new 
(ngoraui, fore^ul as in i : lit., not simply tmvd, strange) teachlngi 
w^ authority he ctmmuuidotfa eveoi Oio undean splrita and they 
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28. and they obey him. And the report of him went out 
straightway eveiywbeie into all the r^on of Galilee 
romid about. 

39. And straightway, when ' they were come out of 
the synagogue, they came into the house of Simon 

30. and Andrew, with * James and John. Now Simon's 
wife's mother lay sick of a fever; and straightway 

31. they tell faim of her: and he came and took her by the 
hand, and raised her up; and the fever left her, and 
she ministered into them. 

32. And at even, when the sun did set, they brought 

■ Some MSS. rt«d *» . . ■ *«■ •Jactt. 

obey him— a procedure impeTul in its diffecence fram the wngirnl 
dordsms at which the Rabbis labored. 

38. All the region of Galilee round about — the outlying country 
about Capemaum, probably a much wider extent of territoiy than 
that later covered in Jesus' first preaching tour (see note on i : jSf .)- 

39. The house of Simon and Andrew ; Aa Sinion was manied, the 
bouse doubtless belonged to him, while Andrew shared it with him. 
Whether this became the Capernaum home of Jesus is not certain. 
This visit after the Synagogue service was evidently the first be had 
made to the house, and be must have been in the dty at least one 
night previous to the Sabbath. At the same time, Peter's pursuit 
of Jesus in his eariy morning departure from the dty (ver. sjf.) would 
seem to indicate that they resided together (cf. Matt. 1 7 : 34f . against 
which Matt. 13 :36;Mk. g :33; 10 : 10 are not relevant). 

30, 31. A feTer-~posdbly of the malarial type frequent in the 
marshy plain in which Capernaum was situated, though Luke's 
description of it as "a great fever" (Galen distinguialies fevers aa 
"great" and "slight") might indicate thatit wasof a more malignant 
sort. Even so, it is Luke who emphaazea the immediateness of the 
recovery (4 : 38f .). Hinistered unto them — doubtless at the Sabbath 
meal. This statement, which is made by all the Evangelists, implies 
the immediatenees of the recovery in the fact of its ixunpleteness. 
Hie lassitude usually presmt in fever convalescence is absent, and the 
customary duties of the house are at once resumed. 

31,33. WhendientndJdietrThetpdingof UieSabbathwiththe 
setting of the sun permitted the labor involved in the carrying and, 
in fact, in the curug of die side (Lk. 13 : 10-14)- All Ae dt; waa 
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uDto him all that were sick, and them that were ' pos- 

33. sessed with demons. And all the dty was gathered 

34. together at the door. And he healed many that were 
sick with divers diseases, and cast out many demons; 
and he suffered not the demons to speak, because 
they knew him.* 

35. And in the morning, a great while before day, he 
rose up and went out, and departed into a desert 

36. place, and there prayed. And Simon and they that 



> Many HSS. add (nhn 



gath«red at the door: The news not only of the public healing id the 
synagogue but also of the private cure in the house had spread 
tiuoughout the dtj;, with the result that all who were diseased or 
possessed of evil spirits were brought about the ubitow door wliich 
m Oriental houses opened through the wall that shut off the bouse 
itself from the street (d. 11 :4). 

34. Many: Mark is general in his statement, Matthew compre- 
hensive ("all," 8:17), Luke particular ("Every one of them," 
4 : 40), the impression from the combined nanative being that to tlui 
widely gathered appeal of suffering Jesus leqxinded with an un- 
festnuned largess of bis ^t^ ^^ n g gifts. 

The First Preaching Tour, i : 3S"45 

35. A great while before day (lit. very much at ni^ii} — Mark here, 
as in ver. 33, is most ptedse in his statement of tmie, a trait per- 
fectly natural, in view of the personal reniimscence that lies behind his 
narrative, and is particularly disclosed through the specific reference to 
Simon in the following verse. A desert place-^one of the roany 
barren and solitary places in the ravines and on the tops of the raises 
just hack of Capernaum. Prayed (Better, was praying, or even 
eortlinued in prayer) — The events of the previous day had confronted 
him with the immediate purpose of lus ministry, which was the 
heralding to men of the good news of the kingdom. This could not be 
accomplished by staying in Capernaum and trusting men to come to 
hear lus mess^e; it necesatated his leaving the city and taking his 
message to men. And for this undert^^ng — the first mission tour of 
his ministiy — he needed special communion with the Father who had 
^^ninted him his ministry and given him its message. 

36. 37. Simon and they that were with hint—not Simaa't I 
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37. were with Mm followed after him; and they found bim, 

38. and say unto him, All are seekii^ thee. And he saith 
unto them, Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also; for to this end came I 

3Q. iarth. And he went into tbnr synagogues through- 
out all Galilee, preaching and casting out demons. 

btAd, nor necessarily his intimate friends, but simply those of the dty 
wbo had come early to Simon's house, where the healing ministiy of 
the evening before had taken place, to sec and hear again this wonder- 
ful teachier and have a fre^ experience of his wonderful powers. 
JcMis' following had not yet had time to crystallize itself into a 
definite discipleship, which could be referred to by this oame. It is 
dear that the Evangelist got this inddent from Peter's own lips. It 
b^saUthernatksofthenriysurrDundingsof Jesus'work. FoUowed 
after him — iiKiaily,purnudkim,lractailiim. All aie seeking thee: 
Their idea of Jesus' ministiy was narrower than his own. They 
concaved of it as measured by men's seeking of Jesus; he, as measured 
by his Bering of men. 

38. The neit towns— (strictiy viHage<itUs) — a peculiar word, 
nowhere else used in the New Testament- Its reference is to the 
lugger vUlagps, which in location were nearer the dty centers, and so 
Mood in importance between the isolated hamlets and the dties them- 
selves. Practically equivsloit to our term suburban Umns. (See the 
catalogue of Josh, ij : 30-61 for the expresdon "dties with their 
viUages"; cf. also Jo^. to : 36-39 lxx). According to Mark, there- 
fore, Jesus' first preaching tour was a restricted one, as far as eitent of 
territory is con^ered, which agrees with this Evangelist's idea of the 
<kvelopment of his whole ministry. To this end came I forth — [from 
Capernaum}— against Luke's transcendental ;Arase "for therefore 
was I sent." His inmiediate purpose had been prayer; his ultimate 
purpose had been this extension of his ministry. Simon and his 
companioDS must not think to take him back to Capernaum, as though 
he had come out simply for an hour's devotion; they must see the 
larger plan he had which, however it mi^t centre at C^iemaum, 
moved out over the surrounding region. 

3Q. Tlirou^ont all Galilee: These words, being clearly inconsist- 
ent with Mark's idea of a restricted tour, should be omitted,. as an 
editorial addition, on the basis of Matthew's comprehensive statement 
(4 : 33). Without them the verse reads most naturally and is in 
perfect agreement with the rest of the passage. (For the existence of 
Synagogues in such small communitiis as would be represented by 
these suburtwn towns, see Schlirer, II, ii, 73). 

SO 
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40. And there cometh to him a leper, beseeching him,* 
and kneeling down to him, and sayii^ unto him, If 

41. thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And being 
moved with compassion, he stretched forth his hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto him, I will; be thou 

4a. made clean. And straightway the leprosy departed 
43. from him, and he was made clean. And he ' strictly 

^Somc MSS. omit and knedint dovn to kim, ^sttmiy. 

40. A leper: The leprosy of tbe Bible wag not treated as a conta- 
gious disease, and consequently was different from that which goes 
MndtT this aajne in medidne {elephantiasis Gracorum). ItaSectedthe 
skin rather than the bones, did not necessarily cripple the sufferer, and 
was never spoken of as a fatal malady. In fact, when partially covered 
with the eruptions, the suSerer was ceremonially unclean; when these 
had spread over his whole body, he was dean (cf. art. Disease and 
Medicine, Standard Bible Dictionary). In either case, however, there 
is nothing to prevent the incident having occurred in one of the 
Synagogues mentioned in ver. 39, since provision was made for un- 
clean lepers In tbe Synagogue, under restrictions which segregated 
them from the congregation. Doubtless, it took place at the close of 
the service, or perhaps after the discourse which the Vaster had 
delivered — a discourse which we can easily believe wa^ full of good 
news to all who suffered and were heavy laden (cf. Matt. 11 : sS, and 
the discourse at Nazareth, Lk. 4 : 16-31, which, however, was l^ely 
determined by the lesson for the day). As far as we have record, this 
was the first case of this disease which had come b^ore the Master. 
It was not brought to him by others. Distinct as Jesus' popularity 
was, it did not seem yet to have suggested the possibility of his cur- 
ing this malady. It was a case of toe sufferer. 3 desperate faith for 
himself. 

41, 43. Moved with compassion— a statement made here only by 
Mark and suggesting, not simply sympathetic narrative, but nan«- 
tive from the viewpoint of a personal eyewitness and close observer — 
carrying along the personal reminiscence definitely indicated in the 
previous passage (ver. 36) . Touched him — not merely the customary 
symbolic action accompanying cures (s ■ ^y, 6 : 5; 7 '■ 331 8 : ijf.j 
cf. 3 Kings 4 : 34; 5 : 11), but as eipresang Jesus' independence of 
tbe Mosaic restrictions in the case of this disease. Straightway: 
The cure resulting was immediate, as all the Evangelists testify. 

43. Strictly charged him (better, Aombj spoken lo kirn slemly).— 
A striking phrase, peculiar to Mark and representing, not any anger 
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44. charged him, and straightway sent him out, and saith 
unto him, See thou say nothing to any man: but go 
show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing 
the things which Moses commanded, for a testimony 

45. unto them. But he went out, and began to publish 

OD Jesus' part, as though he reseated the leper's presence in the 
pkce, but simply a strong feeliog of urgency accompanying the 
action b^ which he sent him out acid the command in which he en- 
joined hun tosaynoQUag toanyDun(d. Matt. 9 i^o). It indicates 
the intense earnestness involved in Jesus' desire that the man should 
not, by indiscreet proclamation of Uie cure, arouse among the people 
a sensational enthuaasm which would hinder the primary work for 
which he had undertaken the tour — a result which unfortunately 
actually occurred (ver. 4.5). 

44. Show thyself to Ae priests: ^lis b in no way connected with 
Jesus' de^re to prevent indiscreet action on the part of the cured man, 
as though by a subterfuge he would secure his absence from the 
place. From the case of Che ten lepers (Lk. 17 : 14) it is clear that the 
command would have been given whether his absence was desired or 
not. In fact, thi^ observance of the ceremonial law in connection with 
the previous disregard of it (ver. 41) is signi&cant; for a study td 
Jesus' attitude toward the proUbitions and commands of the cere- 
monial law — especially towards these Rabbinic refinements— dis- 
closes the fact that those regulations which symbolized and enforced 
man's separation from God and from his fellow men Jesus did not 
hesitate to ignore (cf. Lk. 6 : 1; 7 : 14, 30; Matt, g : 11, 14), while 
those wluch represented and encouraged his communion with God 
and his fellowship with his fellow men Jesus was careful to observe 
(cf. Matt. 3 '■ is; Lk. 4 : 16; 10 : 16-28). _ This is the eiplanation of 

Esus' apparently self-contradictory attitude towards the law of 
prosy in this incident. A testimony unto them: The showing of 
himseU to the priest and the offering of the prescribed sacrifices 
would be evidence to them of his cure and of his right to be returned 
into full fellowship with the people of God. This was the only testi- 
mony Jesus wanted liim to btar, while, for iiis own sake, it was the one 
testimony he needed to hear. 

45. No more openly enter into « city : Wliile we are not to suppose 
that this was the only incident tliat occurred on the tour, and while 
we are given no information as to whether it occurred soon after 
Jesus left Capernaum, or later, it is clear that Mark understands its 
effect was practically to destroy the'preachin^ purpose for which the 
tour haA been undertaken, and so to throng hun with a curious crowd 
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it much, and to spread abroad tlie ^ matter, insomuch 
that ^ Jesus could no more openly enter into * a. dty, 
but was without in desert places: and they came to 
him from every quarter. 

(C) Return to Capernaum and Work from that Centre, 

2 : 1-7 : 23 

2. And when he entered again into Capernaum after 

2. some days, it was noised that he was * in the house. 
And many were gathered together, so that there was 
no longer room for them, do, not even about the door: 

3. and he spake the word unto them. And they come, 

>Grfc. mnl. 'k», 'Iktdly, 'nllumt. 

that be nas not able to appe&r publicly in the streets of these suburban 
towns, but was compelled to carry on such ministry as be could in the 
outlying desert [unfrequented] places, and even there the miiacle- 
e^ipecting multitude crowded upon him from every neighboring 

(j) The Healing of ike Poralylk, 2 : i-n (rj) 
3 : 1, 3. Id the house (strictly, at home or indaors) a phrase which 
would be perfectly fitting, whether the house were bis own or Simon's, 
No longer room . . . not even about tiie door: The tour had so 
increased the sensational interest in Jesus' miracle powers that his 
return to Capernaum was marked by an even greater multitude about 
the door of the house, the populace of the dty doubtless being added 
to by those who had gathered to bis following along the way. 
Spake the word; From Mark's refiord it is dear t^t, however Jesus' 
purpose to preach had been interfered with on the tour, it was still 
being perasted in, in «iite of the greater crowds which pressed upon 
him. That his work, however, was not confined to teaching is evi. 
dent, not only from Luke's statement (s : 17), but from the following 
inddent, which was doubtless simply selected from the many acts of 
healing which he again performed m the dty. 

3. Palsy — general term for paralysis— the loss of muscular power 
resulting from injury or disease of the brain or nervous system. 
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bringing unto him a man sick of the palsy, bome of 

4. four. And when they could not ' come nigh unto 
him for the crowd, they uncovered the roof where 
he was: and when they had broken it up, they let 

5. down the ^ bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay. And 
Jesus seeing their faith saith unto the sick of the 

6. palsy, * Son, thy sins are forgiven. But there were 
certain of the scribes sitting there, and reasoning 

7. in their hearts. Why doth this man thus speak? he 
blasphemeth: who can foi^ve sins but one, even God? 

1 Muv MSS. rod bri»i Um Mte lam. > flltl. • Gtk. tJaU. 

house, lying on bis mattress — a thickly padded quilt — which was 
bome by four (possibly servants). 

4. Uncarered the roof — the covering over the rooms which were 
located around the open court, and access to which was often fumiahed 
by stairs on the outade of the house (13 : 15)- Broken it up (lit. 
dug it out) : This covering conaated ot large bewns, across which were 
laid smaller rafters and over all brushwood or reeds. These were 
covered by a thick layer of earth, and this by a covering of plaster or 
clay and sometimes thin stone slabs (Lk. 5 : ig). Let down the 
bed : The house was most likely, a one story structure, and the Master 
was ^leaking in, or just in front of, the principal room, which was 
across the court, opposite the entrance from the street, and directly 
under the roof (see Tristani, Eastern Customs m Bible Lands, 
PP- 33-36). 

5. Seeinethelrfaith—includingthatof thesuffererhimself: Itwas 
not a case of vicarious, but of personal faith. In fact, from other 
incidents of healing it is reasonable to believe that Uie sufferer's 
personal interest in his own case and his personal conviction as to 
Jesus' ability were the in^iration to their action on his b^alf (cf. 
Jn. 5 : 7; Mk. 10 : 46-48). ITiy sins are forgiven— the ans which, 
possibly in fact, and certainly in the man's thought, were the cause of 
his physical condition (cf. Jn. ^ : 14). However unexpected this 
may have been to the man and his friends as Jesus' way of approach 
to his case, it was realized by them all as necessarily involvwi in his 
healing; since they shared in the common belief tbat sin and suffering 
were intimately liited together (cf. Jn, 9 : a; Lk. 13 : a). 

6. 7. RMSonlng in their hearts: Jesus' action was as startling to 
tbe Scribes as it was unexpected to the paralytic and Eiis friends, lie 
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8. And straightway Jesus, perceiving in his spirit that 
they so reasoned within themselves, aaith unto them, 

9. Why reason ye these things in your hearts? Which 
is easier, to say to the sick of the palsy. Thy sins are 
forgiven; or to say, Arise, and take up thy * bed, and 

10. walk? But that ye may know that the Son of man 
bath authori^ on earth to forgive sins (he saith to 

11. the sick of the palsy), I say unto thee. Arise, take 



questions which at once rose up \dthin them are vividly reproduced 
by Mark. There is first the surprised qnety, Why doth tliis man fittu 
apeak? This query is then formulated in a positive expression of 
opinion: He blaspbemeth. Finally, there is disclosed the reason by 
which the opinion was justified in their mbds: Who can fol^ve Bins 
but one, eren God? The protest was instinctive, represented their 
actual state of mind, and, from their point of view, was perfectly 
justiSed. What they reaented was, not Jeaus' assumption of the 
right to pronounce absolution, but his pronouncement of it without 
apparent ceremonial requirement. Priestly absolution, to which they 
were accustomed, was always dependent upon the fulfilment of cere- 
monial conditions. They were quick to realize the essentia! oppod- 
tion of Jesus' assumption to the whole cultus which gave them stand- 
ing among the people. They did not appreciate — if they were aware 
of the fact — that the real underlying condition of all God's forgiving 
was the personal trust of the soul in Him. 

8, g. Jesus, consequently, challenges their ceremomal position. 
Which is easier to ssj . . . forgiven, 01 . . . Arise . . . and walk? 
It would seem at first that they might have chosen the former alterna- 
tive, since it was in a hidden field of action without apparently any 
visible proof of its effectiveness; but in reality they could make no 
choice at all, since, believing as they did, all the more because of their 
ceremonialism, that sin and suffering were vitally connected, either 
would be equally difficult. Forgiveness would have to prove itself 
by a resultant cure, and cure would involve a precedent forgiveness. 

10, II. That ye majr know: The Master does not commit himself 
to thai belief. He simply cures the paralytic and thus places before 
them an object lesson, the inference from which, in view of their 
position, it would be impossible for them to ignore. Sod of man — one 
of the latent Mesaanic terms in Jesus' day, derived through Apoc- 
alyptic usage from Dan. 7 : 13 and adopted by Jesus, because, bong 
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13. up tby ^ bed, and go unto thy house. And he arose, 
and straightway took up the ^bed, and went forth 
before them all; insomuch that they were all amazed, 
and glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this 
fashion. 

13. And he went forth again by the sea aide; and all 
the multitude resorted unto him, and he taught them. 



leas suggestive to the popular romd of Messkaic claims (cf.Jn. 11 -.34, 
and note that durine his ministry this teem is never applied by others 
to Jesus), it enabled him to c&iry ou hia work with less interference 
from the Mea^auic miscoac^tions of the people and their political 
leaders than would have been the case had he referred to himself as 
"Sonof David," or "Son of God." (Notice how, according to Mark's 
record, these two terms are reserved by Jesus until the dose of his 
ministry, while the tenn, "Son of Man," is used but twice before the 
confe^on of his Messiahship at Cfesaiea Philippi.) As used by 
Jesus, it represents his claim to determine authoritatively the religious 
Ufe and destiny of man <cf. besides our passage, a : a8; Lk. 11 : 8; 
19:10; 11:36; Mk. 13:26). 

13. Straightway: As in tfie previous cases, the cure is immediate. 
AH anuued: According to the Evangelists, the impression produced 
by <hii miracle seems to have been peculiarly strong (dE. 5 : 43; 
6 : 51), Matthew and Luke adding to Mark's statement the tact 
that the people were filled with fear, while Matthew states that the 
reason for their praise of God was that he had given anch authority 
[to forgive sins] unto men, showing (i) that paralysis was, in the 
popular ezpetieuce, a far more serious malady than fever, demonism, 
or even leprosy; and (a) that the crowd had caught no Messianic 
claim in the title "Son of man," though from Matthew's statement 
they seem to have recognized the spiritual point at which the '■1"'"' 
had been made. With the Scritws, however, the retortion was 
clear and unquestioned. They saw intuitively the conflict between 
the spiritual principle represented in Jesus' action and the ceremonial 
principle of their own position. These two prindplea, ihey, as well as 
Jesus, realized couid never coexist. Conflict between them was 
inevitable and had to come to issue as soon as the one challenged the 
other in its claim to determine the people's religious living. 

13. Vent forth again: Ma A is the only one who gives a narrative 
introduction to the call of Matthew, and, while it contains no note 
of time, it seems most naturally to follow immediately upon the 
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14. And as he passed by, he saw Levi the son of Alph^eus 
sitting at the place of toll, and he saith unto him, 
Follow me. And he arose and followed him. 

15. And it came to pass, that he was sitting at meat 
in his house, and many publicans and sinners sat 
down with Jesus and his disciples : for there were many, 

cure of the paralytic. Thia cure had challenged the Scribes with 
aa abject lesson which was a sufficieot reply to their criticism, with- 
out added comment on Jesus' part. The instruction which might 
have beea expected to follow it was thus reserved for the people and 
given on the opes beach by the sea, where the thronging multitude 
might better be reached by his words. (See an apparently similar 
occasion, 3 ; 7-9.) There all the multitude resorted unto him, and 
he taught them. (Notice how Jesus selects the seaside for his teach- 
ing at Capernaum, Lk. 5 : 1-3; Mk. 3 : 7-9; 4 : if.). 

(2) TU Call of Ian, a .■ i4-ga 

14. Levi — the Jewish name of Matthew, which was later assumed 
(or given), as was frequent with the Jews upon entering on a new 
career (cf. Jn. i : 4a, and note thus the significance of Rev. 2 : 17), 
the son of AlpluenSi not to be identified with Alphsus, the father 
of James the Less (3 : iS). At the place of toll — a customs station 
on the main caravan route between Syria and Egypt, which passed 
along the seaside into Capernaum, marking the frontier between 
the tetianJiy of Herod Fbilip and that of Herod Antipas; conse- 
quently an important station calling for many officials, follow me: 
This command and its instant response assume not only an ac- 
quaintance on Jesus' part with Levi's character, but also an interest 
in, as well as an acquaintance with, Jesus'" teaching on the part of 
Levi. This easily could have come through the ministry which Jesus 
had already accomplished in Capenmum; might indeed have re- 
sulted from what Levi had seen and heard of Jesus' discourses by the 
sea; in fact, might have been the fruitage of this single discourse which, 
because of its background in the paralytic's cure, entered more into 
the character of Jesus' own mission and challenged to his following 
those to whom it appealed. 

15. In his house, i.e. Levi's, aa would be natural in the case of a 
newly chosen disciple (cf. Lk. 19 : 1-6), and is confirmed by the 
definite statement of Luke (5 : ag). Publlnuis — collectors of pabiic 
revenue, a term applicable to receivers of import duties, as well as to 
gatherers of internal taxes, in the system of taxation carried on under 
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i6. and they followed him. And the scribes ' of the Phari- 
sees, when they saw that he was eating with the 
sinners and publicans, said iinto his disdples, * Haw 
is it that he eateth ' and drinketh with publicans 

' Some MSS. taiaudOit Pkariiea. > Some MSS. omit Hi taltli. 

I Some MSS. ocait anJ irinitlk. 

the Procurators of the RomaQ Provinces; though iu Galilee, which 
was a part of the autoaomoug tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, the taia- 
tioa was not admiaisteied by the Roman Govermneot, but by Herod 
himself for bis own use. At the same time, Herod, being an appointee 
of Rome, the system was looked upon by the people as part ot the 
oppressors' rule; while being managed in Galilee, as everywhere, on 
the farming out principle, it was administered with an extortion (cf. 
Lk, ^ : i2f.; 19 ; 1-10} that made its officials, especially when Jews, 
genuinely hated by the People and despised by the religious leaders 
(cf. Matt. iS : 17). Sinners — not social outcasts, as the woman in 
Lk. 7 : J7, but the religiously unchurched, as in Gal. 3 : 15 — most 
likely here the general class of native officials, who because of their 
necessary intercourse and life with non-Jews, had come to be 
counted and to count themselves as no longer belonging to the 
congregation of Israel, who righteously observed the law. There 
were manf : Capernaum bein^ not only an important customs post 
on the frontier of Herod's territory, but one of the centres of bis in- 
ternal government (see note on i : 31], this class of tax gatherers 
and general officials is likely to have been large. Matthew's pur- 
pose in asking them to thifi feast was tliat they might become ac- 
quainted with bis new Master; while Jesus' motive in having social 
^lowshtp with them was that he mi^ht thus follow up the aggressive 
steps he had taken against ceremonial Judaism in calUng to his dis- 
cmleslup one like Matthew who, not only from the Scribes' point of 
view was religiously outlawed, but from the people's point of view 
was outcast from the nation. It was an object lesson for both Scribes 
and people alike, not so much of the essentially spiritual character of 
bis ministry, as of its essential opposition to the artificial, tyrannical, 
and hypocritical self-righteous standards which the religious rulers 
had set up in Judaism. It was, in brief, a bold appeal to the human 
heart that needed God. ' 

16. Scribes of the Pharisees — those who belonged to the strict 
sect of the Pliarisees (cf. Acts 23 : 9), the religious party which stood 
for the uncompromising separation from everything non-Jewiah and 
for the scrupulous observance of the Law. Said unto his disci^es: 
Thar oj^Msition had been silent at the healinf^ of (he paralytic; it 
was rtot yet bold enough to address its criticism directly to the Master. 
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17. and sinners? And when Jesus heard it, he saith unto 
them, They that are ' whole have no need of a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick: I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners. 

18. And John's disciples and the Pharisees were 
fasting: and they come and say unto him, Why 
do John's disciples and the disdples of the Pfaari- 

19. sees fast, but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus 
said unto them, Can the sons of the bridechamber 
fast, while the bridegroom is with them? as long as 
they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 



B«tettl and dlink«tli: The ground of tbeir critidsm was that this 
denatioiiBlized and uuchurchal class nas no class with which a Jewish 
teacher should have social intercourse. 

17. They that are whole . . . that an sick: A^ia the Master 
takes the point of view of the Scribes. On the basis of their claim 
to be religiously strong and well, they needed no service from him, 
but these whom they held to be religiously weak and diseased had 
need of his ministry; for he bad not come to summon to his following 
the legally righteona, but those who were counted legally sinners. 

rS. Were fastms — most likely at the time of the asking of the ques- 
tion, which, according to Mark, was put to the Master, not neces- 
sarily by the Baptist's disciples (as in Matthew), but by persons 
(not the Sciibes) who knew the fiicts and were puzzled for an ex- 
planation (as in Luke). Why do John's disciples . . . and ... of 
the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not? The thing difficult 
to understand was that, though there was a sympathy between the 
disciples of the Baptist and Jesus, which was wholly lacking between 
them and the Pharisees (cf. Matt. 3 : jf.), yet b common with the 
Pharisees they observed the custom of the semi-weekly fast (cf. 
Lk. [8 : 11) which Jesus apparently made no attempt to enjoin upon 
his disciples {cf. Lk. 11 : i for what might have been eipected as to 
such enjoining). 

19, 10. Sons of the bridechamber — the particular friends of the 
bridegroom, who were responsible for the successful canying out of 
the wedding festivities and accompanied the bridegroom to the 
house of the bride (d. Jud. 14 : lof.). The agnificance of Jesus' 
reply lies in the fact that it is made in the words that the Baptist 
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30. But the days will come, irhen the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them, and then will they fast in 

SI. that day. No man seweth a piece of undressed cloth 
on an old garment: else that which should £11 it up 
taketh from it, the new from the old, and a vorse 

i2. rent is made. And no man putteth new wine into 
old wine-skins; else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine perisheth, and the skins: but they put 
new wine into fresh wine-skins. 

bad already used with tefereoce to him (Jn. 3 : 29!.). Had the mean- 
ing of these words been fully appreciated, the questioners would not 
have been at a loss to understand the freedom of the religious living 
of Jesus' disdplesi for if the Baptist, as the friend of the Bridegroom, 
CoviA rejoice in the Brideenxim's happiness, even though it meant 
the disappearance of himself from view, then suicly those who stood 
in closer and more constant companionship with the Bridegroom 
than did he, could not be mournful and sad as long as the Bridegroom 
waswiththem. The days will come: When the Bridegroom is taken 
from them, they will fast; but then their fasting would be an czpres- 
aon of their real sorrow and not a mere ceremonial form. This 
reference to a coming forceful taking away of the Bridegroom is the 
first intimation by Jesus, in the Synoptic narrative, of the fate that 
he foresaw awaited him, a fate which, if not suggested, was eadly 
confirmed in its forecast by the imprisonment of the Baptist which 
had already taken place (i ; 14), 

21, 22. If in their hearts the questioners demurred to this answer 
of Jesus, as they considered ^t, while the Baptist rejoiced in the 
Brul^room's voice, he did not express his joy by neglect of fasting. 
It would be only a confession of the necessary narrowness of spirit 
which belonged to him as a representative of the Old Dispensation. 
It is this essential difference in the spirit of the two Dispensations 
that Jesus brings out in these two parabolic sayings about the un- 
dressed cloth and the new wine — by which he shows the impossi- 
bility of carrying on his work in true accord with all its significant 
newness of character and still subjecting it to the old forms which 
belonged to the preparatory work which had gone before. In both 
sayings Jesus represents the situation as one in which a new thing is 
placed in old surroundings, with the result that the strength and 
vitality of the new thing destroys the weakness of the old surroimd- 
ing atHi really injures itself and the situation in the attempt. Un- 
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23. And it came to pass, that he was going on the sab- 
bath day throi^ the grain£elds; and his disciples 

24. began, as they went, to pluck the ears. And the 
Pharisees said unto him. Behold, why do they on the 

25. sabbath day that which is not lawful? And he said 

dressed cloth — unbleached cloth, which in its shrioking tears away 
from that to which it has been sewed. New wine— fresh, unfer- 
mented wine, whose process of fenDentation the old, hard, unelastic, 
perhaps thin wom and patched up (cf. Josh, g : 4) flcins would not be 
able to withstand. 

(j) The Sabbath Journey Oirough the Grain Fidd, » : 2^38 
33. Gninflelds (Iit.,iini>n^eUi) — fields sown with seed which was 
growing up into crops, — in this case, probably either barley or wheat, 
which were the principal grain crops of Palestine, both being sown 
in the late fall aiid harvested in the spring. As the grain was ripe 
enough for eating, the harvest was doubtless near at hand. As this 
generally lasted the seven weeks from Passover to Pentecost, the 
time of the incident could not have been long before Passover, was 
more probably after it. Began, aB they went, to pluck (lit., Began 
U> make their way plucking) — a phrase of possible Latin origin, used 
here loosely to give the idea, not of breaking through the standing 
grain by beating down the stalks, which was evidently not the thing 
for which they were criticized, but of progress through the fiel<& 
while the plucking was going on. 

24. Not lawful: The point of the criticism was not the fact at 
plucking (and eating — Matthew and Luke) the grain which belonged 
to others; since this was expressly allowed, provided no reaping in- 
strument was used, which would make the gathering a matter oE 
profit and not simply of satisfying personal hunger (Deut. 23 : 25). 
What was critidied was the plucking on the Sabbath. The law for- 
bade all work on the Sabbath (Ei. ao : 8-rr; 35 : 2) — expressly all 
Sabbath work in time of planting and reaping (Ei. 34 ; 31); but it 
did not enter into the details of what constituted such work. This 
the Rabbis did, however, hoJding that plucking was equivalent to 
reaping, snce the hand took the place of the sickle, while the rubbing 
to which Luke refers (6 : 1) and which naturally must have preceded 
the eating, involved the hand as a threshing machine. The Kabbinic 
refinements of the ceremonial law are thus assumed as equally bbding 
with the ceremonial law itself. 

35, 36. What David did: The reference is to i Sam. at : 1-7, 
wl^h relates how David in his flight from Saul came to Nob and 
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unto them, Did ye never read what David did, 
when he had need, and was hungry, he, and they that 

a6. were with him? How he entered into the house of 
God ^ when Abiathar was high priest, and ate the 
show-bread, which it is not lawful to eat save for the 
priests, and gave also to them that were with him? 

27. And he said unto them, The sabbath was made for 

'Somt liSS.n»dl» lit iayi a/ AbiaOaratkitkfriai. 

demanded the hallowed bread from the priest for himself and his 
companions. The point of Jesus' reply is that, admitting in general 
the binding character of the ceremonial law (the Kabbinic re&nC' 
ments are wholly ignored), its obligation had been set aside at times 
of need in their own sacred history, the inference being that if David 
could not be blamed for what he had done, neither could his dis- 
dplea; for the same need nas present in both cases. AbiaQiar — an 
error for Ahimelech, possibly infiuenced by the near relationship of 
the two, regarding which, however, there appears to be confusion 
in the Old Testament itself {ct. i Sam. 22 : 20; 11 Sam. 8 : 17; 
I Chron. 18 : 16). Matthew adds another argument from the cus- 
tom of the priests in the Temple to work on the Sabbath in the 
prosecution of their sacred duties, the inference being drawn by Jesus 
that if association with the Temple allowed the priests to set aside 
the law, his disciples were equally privileged through their associa- 
tion with him, who was superior to the Temple (Matt, ii : 5-7). 

27, 18. The Sabbath was made tat man— a gnomic statement— 
a form used by Jesus on more than one occasion (cf. Matt. 6 : 11; 
13 : i&, 45; rS : i')- It announces the principle that the Sabbath 
was not an eternal law of God in subservience to which rnu n was 
created, but a divine ordinance instituted with special reference to 
serving man in his tejigious life. It followed, therefore, not only 
that man was to be master over the day and not slave to it, but that 
he who was Son of man had a specif lordship over its regulation 
and use by man. 

This shows that Jesus understood hb title to involve a representa- 
tive relationship to man, not merely in the sense of being man's 
servant, but in the sense of being the director and arbiter in man's 
religious living. Jesus thus meets the Pharisees' criticism of his div 
dpfe, not only with a clear justiScation of their action, but with a 
new claim for himself and his relation to man in his religious living. 

The situation is a dbtinct advance upon that at the healing of the 
Paralytic (1 : i-ti). There the natural resentment at Jesi ' 
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38. man, and not man for the sabbath: so that the Soq 

of man is lord even of the sabbath. 
3. And he entered agam into the synagogue; and there 
3. was a man there who had his hand withered. And 

they watched him, whether he would heal him on the 
3. sabbath day; that they might accuse him. And he 

foigive sia is answered by a. mngle puzzling question, which took the 
Pharisees at their own point of view, following it up with a plain ob- 
ject lesson which practically closed the door to further discusMon. 
Here the purely ceremonial criticism is met with a presentation of the 
deep underlying principles involved, fallowed with an announcement 
of personal claims that constituted a new levelation of his relation to 
the religious life of man. It is a significant fact that Jesus had not 
just now begun thin libeixl custom of Sabbath observance. This had 
been hia position from the first (cf. 1 : 21-31). Whatever the Scribes 
and Pharisees may have tbou^t and said about it, they bad beat 
confronted with it all the time. He had not adopted this liberalism, 
in order to force an issue with his enemies; rather his enemies, aroused 
by the growing jxipuiarity of his minbtry, had adopted this criticism, 
in order to force an issue with him. Jesus was not conducting a 
campaign; he was living a life, delivering a message, accomplishing a 
work, aelf-conastent in its principles from the start (see note on 1 : 44). 

(4) The S<^baih Beating of the Man milh lie Wilkered Hand 3 : IS 
3:1. Entered again into a Synago^e: Mark (with Lk. 6 :6and 

in contrast to Matt. 11 : 9} gives no definite statement of time for this 
event. Withered bssd (Lk. 6 ; 6, right haniD — an atropby of the 
muscles, not only of the hand itself, but also of the lower arm (cf. 
ver. 5}, resulting in their shrinking and due probably to bjury 01 
disease of the nerves controlling them. Sunilar cases are referred to 
injn. s : 3. Most likely the impotent man of ver. 7 suffered from this 
affliction. The case of Acts 3 ; 1 was probably one of coogeaital 
defect. (Seestoryotjeroboam, lEingsij :4-6.) 

3. Watched lum . . . accuse him — blowing a distinct develo)}- 
ment of hostility. It is not now simply a resentment against his 
claims of religious authority, nor even a desire to force an issue with 
him in the matter of ceremonial observance, but a definite purpose to 
secure evidence which they might use against him before the Sanhe- 
drin. The Rabbis permitted healing on the Sabbath only when life 
was in danger. Should he go beyond this limitation, they would 
charge him as having, in this transgresdon of the Saiibath law, 
assaued an essential institution of their religion. 
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saitli unto the num that had his haad withered, ^ Stand 

4. forth. And he saith unto them, Is it lawful <hi the 
sabbath day to do good, or to do harmP to save a 

5. life, or to kill? But they held thdr peace. And when 
he had looked round about on them with anger, being 
grieved at the haidening of their heart, he saith unto 
the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he stretched 

3, 4' Stand forth^-doubtless in the open space in front of the 
reader's desk. The man was evidently veil up towards the front at 
the CongregatioQ, either through his natural desire to be where he 
could attract Jeius' attention, or posably evea through malicious 
arrangement by the Pharisees, to be where he would catdi Jesut' eye. 
The Pharisees themselves were in the "chief seats," which they 
bved (d. Matt. 33 : 6; also Lb. 14 : 7). To do good, or to dohttiiii; 
The latter is not simply the negative of the former, but the positive 
of its oppo^te and alwa3^ in the New Testament implies an evil moral 
apirit behind it (cf. i Pet. 3 : 17; 3 JH- ver. 11). Tiiis alternative 
leads up to the stronger one, to save ■ life, or to kill? which possibly 
looks forward to their final action (ver. 6). Instead of dcbabng with 
the Pharisees the question of Sabluth healing in itself, which would 
have been fruitless, he lifts the question up to the level of principle, 
and on that level puts to them this question, which it was impossible 
for them to answer save in one way, and that way condemned their 
own position. Jesus thus brought dearly to light the issue between 
himself and his accusers: Was his doing good, his healing on the 
Sabbath, a justification for 'their taking counsel against his own 
life, as in reality they were intending to do? Naturally, they held 
th^ peace, bebg convicted of their utteriy unreasonable position 
and yet being stubbornly unwilling to admit its wrongness. Matthew 
adds an illustration (11 : 4t.) which he has probably inserted from 
another shnilar scene (cf. Lk. 13 : i4f-, 14 '■ SS)- 

5. IiOOked round about . . . wiQi anger: Mark alone gives this 

Ophic description of the scene, adding to it the reason for the feelings; 
ng grierea at ttie hardening of their heart—showing that, how- 
ever from a fonnal point of view Jesus' condemnation of the Pliarisees 
may have been directed against their ceremonialism, from the personal 
point of view it was directed against the stubborn set of their will, 
wbidi recognized the truth, but would not act upon it. This throws 
li^t upon the direction of Ms constant appeal in the case of his 
dudplra. It was to the will as involved in their personal attitude of 
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6. it forth; and his hand was restored. And the Pharisees 
went out, and straightway with the Herodians todc 
counsel against him, how they might destroy him. 

7, And Jesus with his disciples withdrew to the sea: and 
a great multitude from Galilee followed; and from 

faith in him. As a, consequence, he accepted those who exercised that 
will, though unaccompanied with emoboD (e.g. Matthew), or iatel- 
lectuol equipment (e.g. the Woman who touched his gannent). 
Emotion and knowledge could develop and grow; the deciding element 
lay in the initial act of the will. Stretch forth thy hand : In view of 
the desire to accuse Jesus of an unlawful work of healing on the 
Sabbath, the con^icuous absence of aU external means towards the 
cure is ^gnificant. Stretched It forth . . . restored: The instant 
K of the will resulted in an iuatant cure. 



(j) Connecting Narratht of Incidtnti, 3 : 6-12 

6. HeiodUiU— the political adherents and supporters of the 
Herod d3'nasty, having as their aim the restoration of the monarchy 
under the pagan-Jewi& rule of the Herods. The^ favored thus the 
fusion of Ju(£tism and Hellenism, which was the ideal of Herod the 
Great and the stated policy of his sons and, as far as reliraous opiniona 
were concerned, sympathized with the worldliness of tne Sadducees 
rather than with the legalism of the Pharisees. They are mentioned 
again in the final week of Jesus' ministry in Jerusalem, when, b 
combination with the Pharisees, they are sent by the Sadducees to 
attempt to entangle Jesus in Ids talk (Mk. 11 : 13), and are referred to 
indirectly in the advice given by Jesus to his disdples towards the 
closeofhi3NorthGalUeanwork(Mk.8 : rs). Counsel . . . destroy 
him: Although the Herodians were specially attached to Herod 
Antlpas and bad their home in Galilee rather than in Judsa, the 
development of the Pharisaip hostility towards Jesus to the degree of 
plotting against his Ufe belongs so distinctively to the close of his 
ministry that it seema more thau probable that this healing of the 
Withered Hand is a later event brought forward by Mark to group 
it with the only other incident of controversy over Sabbath observ- 
ance which his Gospel contains. 

Connecting HarraHte, Disclosing Jesus' Popularity, j : ^la 

7, 8. Withdrew to ttie set— in order to escape the pressure of the 
crowds in the city (cf. 3 : i3;4 : if.). Matthew connects it definitely 
with Jesus' knowledge of tins plot; but such a plot, even if planned at 
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S. Judsa, and from Jerusalem, and from Idumiea, and 
beyond the Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon, a great 
multitude, hearii^ ' what great things he did, came 

g. unto him. And he spake to his disciples, that a little 
boat should wait on him because of the crowd, lest they 

10. should throng him: for he had healed many; insomuch 
that as many as had piques pressed upon him that 

11. they might touch him. And the unclean spirits, when- 
soever th^ beheld him, fell down before him, and 

12. cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God. And he 
charged them much that they should not make him 
known. 

13. And he goeth up mto the mountain, and calleth unto 



this time, was not likely to be executed immediately, aod not likely to 
be avoided by such a temporary expedient. A great multitude 
fromjudna . . . Jenisalem . . . Idunuea . . . beyond the Jcuw 
dan . . . about Tyre and Sidon . . . heaiing what great things he 
did: The geographical r^on from which the crowds were gathered 
was ettenave, but the attraction which drew them was evideatly 
nothing beyond the report of liis wonderful woifcs of healing (cf. vs. 

Q. Alittleboat . . . lest they should &rong him — asbehaddone 

at the calling of the first disciples (Lk. 5 : 3), and later, at the de- 
livering oC the parables (Mk. 4 : i); though in the present case he does 
not seem to have used it, because of his constant occupation with the 
cases of healing on the beach. 

10-ij. Plagues (Ut whips, scourges) — distressing bodily diseases, 
involving the idea, not only of acute suffering, but of divine chastise- 
ment (Ps. 8g : 33). Pressed upon him {\i\.. feU upon him) — showing 
their intense e^emess to be healed, as is further indicated by their 
conviction that the cute would result if only they might touch him 
(cf. 5 : 2jS.; 6 : 56; B : 12; Acts 5 : ij; iq ; iif.). Whensoerer, 
{fa, as so&n as) . . . fell down before him, in fearsome dread, rather 
than worshipful homage (see note on i : 14). Charged them . . , 
should not nuke him known—not to restrict the further spread of his 
pcqiularity, but rather to avoid a couviction of his Mesaahship on 
the people's part through such channels (see note 00 1 :i5). 
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him whom he himself would; and tbey went unto him. 

14. And he appointed twelve,^ that they might be with 

15. him, and that he might send them forth to preach, 

16. and to tiave authority to cast out demons: ' and Simon 

17. he sumamed Peter; and 'James the son of Zebedee, 
and John the brother of 'James; and them he sur- 

j8. named Boanerges, which is, Sons of thunder: and An- 
drew, and Philip, and Bartholomew, and Matthew, 
and Thomas, and 'James, the son of Alphxus, and 

' Sane MSS. sdc] ifIkm 4lu ii namii afnOv, 

■ Same MSS. iust and lemd and j(( sfpfeJHfid AsalH (mJ t< NK « MIU Is 5J«m) 
Ptta owl Jtma, etc. • joah. 

(tf) The Chinee 0/ the Twdve, 3 : 13-ig {21) 

13. The mountain— 1A« mouDtain near at hand (cf. 5 : it; 6:^6, 
as IM sea by Capemaum, 2:13:3: 7), that is, the hiUs Sack from the 
Lake (c£. 5:5; 1^ : 14; also G«i. 19 :_i7; Jud. i : ip). Specific 
moimtains are designated by distinguishing terms (cf. 9 : 2; 11 : i). 
Luke ^vea the purpose of tfiiq withdrawal as prayer, but representa 
the player, which continued through the night, as preliminao' to the 
dioice of the Twelve (6 : izf.). Whom h« himself would: The em- 
phatic introduction of the pronoun makes clear Jesus' personal choice 
mthecalling: while the usage elsewheie of the verb calleth would seem 
to indicate that Jesus always directed it, when not to tlie disciples 
themselves, at least to the sympathetic portion of the crowd (cf. 
3 :33; 7 : 14; 8: 34). 

14, 15. Appointed twelve: This represents a further choice within 
the larger circle which had been summoned from the general crowd 
to a stated following of him. The number was doubtless determined 
because of the representative position they were to hold within the 
new Israel (cf. Matt. 19 : 18; Lk. ta : 30; Rev. ix : 12, 14)- The 
immediate purpose of their call, however, is given in the followiog 
statement; They were to be in personal association mth him, and wei« 
to be sent forth by him to herald the good news (cf. i : 15). Within 
themselves they were to be qualified for such a mis^on through this 
dose companionship with him, and before the people by their author- 
1^ to cast out demons (Matt. 10 : i adds "to heal all manner of 
dbeaseand all manner of dckness"). 

i6-i9a. Peter . . . Boanerges: The name actually given to Simon 

was the Aramaic Kepha, roc* (J_n. r :42), of which 'Peter' is the Greek 

equivalent. It does not describe his personal characteristics, which 
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19. Thaddsus and Simon the ^ Canamcan, and Judas 
Iscariot, who also * betrayed him. 

> Ztaltl cf. U. 6 : I$i Acti i : 13. < Mitaid Urn af. 

often showed tbemselves to be strikingly tbe opposite (cf. 8 : jg, jzf.; 
14 : 36-31}, but nther biB leadership ajnong the Twelve (cf. 8 : 29; 
14 : 37J Matt 17 : 14), which came into qiedal recognition after the 
Ascenaon (d. Acts i : 15; 3 : 14; 3 : 1-4, 11; 4 : 8; s : 3. 9. '9, etc.). 
The Aramaic name given to the Sons of Zebedee was most likely one 
which meant "sons of thunder," though the etymolw^' is uncertain. 
li so, it may have been descriptive of the fiery zeal of these two 
disdples, which showed itself in such incidents as Lk. 9 : 54 and 
Mk. 9 : 38, or it may have been simply an application of the folklore 
name connected with the cult of Uie Dioscuri, because they were 
twins, or so alike in character and action as appropriately to be 
spoken of as such. Possibly, both reasons may have been more or less 
present (see Rendel Harris, Boanerges, igi^tCb. 11). Like 'Peter,' 
it was not necessarily given at this time, but unlike ' Peter ' (and the 
later ' Barnabas,' Acts 4 : 36), it apparently did not per^t in use. An- 
drew is separated from his brother Simon, in order to allow the three 
who were specially intimate with Jesus to be named first (both Matt. 

10 : a and Lk. 6 : 14 place hi"i neit to Peter), but is followed by 
Philip, who was of his dty, Bethsajda (Jn. i : 44) and is later referred 
to as in distinct companionship with him Qn. 12 : 2if., d. also 
6 : 5-^). Bartholomew is probably identical with Nathaniel of 
Cana in GaUIee (Jn. 11 : 1). If so, he was brought to Jesus by Philip 
(Jn. I : 4sf .) whom he thus properly follows in the Ust. Matthew and 
Thomas are associated in all the synoptic lists (Acts i : 13 separates 
them by Bartholomew) . Matthew is not referred to as the other name 
for Levi, possibly because it was already his name before coming into 
the dis^ue circle (d. z ; 14 with Matt. 9 :g). In Jn. 11 : 16; 20 : 34; 

11 : 3, lliomas is given the surname Didymus, tann. James the son 
of Alph»«8— posably, a brother of Matthew (cf. 3 : 14), Thad- 
dttns: Luke gives his name as Judas the son of Jame^ to dbdnguish 
him from Judas Iscariot (6 : 16; d. also Acts i ; 13). Under this 
name he is probably the one referred to in Jn. 14 : 31. The C&- 
nana^an — an Aramaic word, not designating the dty to which he 
belonged (Cana), but his personal character — jealous or ieaious {far 
rightemtsness} (d. Ex. ao : 5; Deut. 4 : 24). Its Greek equivalent 
("the Zealot") is given by Luke (6 : 15). Judas Iscariot (lit. the 
man of Keriolk): The location of thii place is uncertain. If referred to 
in Jo^. 15 : 35, it was in Southeastern Judah; if in Jer. 48 : 34, 41, it 
was In Moah, east of the Dead Sea. 

i9b-2i. Cometh Into a house (lit. cometk tenw)— marking his 
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20. And he cometh into a house. And the multi- 
tude cometh together f^ain, so that they muld 

21. not so much as eat bread. And when his friends 
heard it, they went out to lay hold on him: for 

92. they said, He is beside himself. And the scribes that 
came down from Jerusalem said, He hath Beelzebub, 
and, ^ By the prince of the demons casteth he out the 



tetura to Capernaum after his second preaching tour, which included 
such incidents as the laising of the widow's son (Lk. 7 : 11-17), the 
anointing of Jesus in the house of a. Pharisee (Lk. 7 : 36-50) — possibly 
the coming to him of the embassy from the Baptist (Lk. 7 : 18-35; 
Matt. II : 1-30). Tliis return from a successful tour would account 
fw the renewed entbuaasm of the populace, which expressed itself 
not merely in a, continuous demand on his lime, but in the presenta- 
tion to hirn of a desperate case of demonic possession (Matt. la : 22). 
The selectioQ of the case by the people suggests that much of his 
healing activity during this tour may have been devoted to this 
prevalent malady. If so, it may account for the idea with which 
nlB friends (lit. his famUy) set out from Nazareth to Ur hold 00 
him and bring hun home (cf. vs. 31-35 for the conclusion of this ex- 
pedition), believing that he was beaide himseU. In any cose, their 
effort wa3 due to Qieir general miaunderatanding of the spirit of his 
niinisUy. 

(7) The Btdidmb Ciarge and Jesus' Ansteering Discourse, 3 : az-ja 
33. He hath Beelxebnb: The reason for the lecklessness of such a 
charge did not lie so much in the extraordinaiy character of the cure 
wMcb Jesus had effected, as in the threatening fact that it had led 
thepeopletoacclaimhimas theMesaah(Matt. 12 : 23). TheScrbes 
— e^iecially those from Jerusalem — could not help but see that if 
this new teacher, the spiritual claims of whose ministry were so op- 
posed to their ceremonml assumptions (see note on 2 : tl.) should be 
acknowledged by the people as Messiah, their own religious leader- 
ship of the people was doomed. To counteract the effect of this cure, 
therefore, they claimed that it was accomplished, not by divine but 
by Satamc power. The name of the prince of the demons should be 
Beelzebul (lit. the Lord of the DietUing, i.e. the inhabited world). 
The proper readine of this name discloses the significance of the iltus- 
tmtiona with which Jesus confirmed his assertion of the impossibility 
of the charge: not only the divided kingdom, but the divided house 
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33. demons. And lie called them unto Mm, and said unto 

34. them in parables, How can Satan cast out Satan? And 
if a kingdom be divided against itself, that kingdom 

35. cannot stand. And if a house be divided against itself, 

36. that house will not be able to stand. And if Satan hath 
risen up f^^nst himself, and is divided, he cannot 

37. stand, but hath an end. But no <me can enter into the ' 
house of the stroi^ man, and spoil his goods, except he 
first bind the strong man; and then he will spoil his 

38. house. Verily I say unto you. All their sins shall be 
for^ven unto the sons of men, and their blasphemies 

2Q. wherewith soever they shall blaspheme: but whosoever 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never f or- 

and the house of the stroDg mani This is brought out dearly in 
Jesus' address upon the sending out of the Twelve. "If they have 
called the master of the house B^lzebub how much more them of hia 
household" (Matt 10 : 15). 

23-17. How can Satan cast out Satan? The leference is to moral 
lather than to physical impossibility (d. Matt 11 : 34; Lk. 6 : 43; 
Jn. 5 : 44; 9 : 16). The two illtistratioDS which follow aie codrdinate 
and are to be rmd, "As well is it true that if a kingdom be divided 
against itself, it cannot stand, as also is it true that if a house be 
divided against itself, it cannot stand," the statement of ver. 26 coming 
as a conclu^on, " And so it follows that if Satan hath risen up against 
himself, and is divided, he cannot stand." This presentation of the 
moral absurdity of the charge is followed by an assertion of its pl^^sical 
impossibility (ver. 27). The thought is that, far from his being in 
league with Satan, on the contrary, it was impossible for him to have 
entered Satan's domain and spoiled his possessions — as be bad done 
in these miracles — unless he had first, as his enemy, overcome him. 
The reference here is not to some previous event in Jesus' ministry 
in which he had overcome Satan {e.g. in the Temptation, for the 
assaults of Satan continued after that event; cf. Matt, 16 : 23), but 
to hia innate mastership over the forces of evil (cf . i Jn. 3 : 8). 

18, 19. This warning is added, because Jesus' desire was not sim- 
ply to expose the logic involved in the Pharisees' charge, but to un- 
cover the personal attitude toward God involved in it. "tias attitude 
he holds to be unforgivable, because it involves a contempt of the 
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30. giveness, but is guilty of aji eternal sin: because they 
said. He hath an unclean spirit. 

31. And there come his mother and his brethren; and, 
standing without, they sent unto him, calling him. 

32. And a multitude was sitting about him; and they say 
unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren with- 

$$. out seek for thee. And he answereth them, and saith, 

Holy Sjiirit, as tbe gracious power with which, as in such miracles as 
this which bad been perfoimed, he would draw men to himself (cf. 
aCor.6:i;Jn.s:4o)- 

C*) The Visit of Jesus' Mother <uid Brethren, 3 : 31-35 
31, 31. This incident not only gives ua the conclusion of the expedi- 
tion referred to in ver. 21, but is really a part of the general incident 
recorded in the preceding veises: since the only intervening material 
is the discourse of Jesus (Matt 11 : 38-45), prompted by the hypo- 
critical request of the Scribes and Pharisees for a genuine sign, in 
order further to depreciate the sign already given in the healing of tha 
Demoniac and so to offset its influence with the people {cf. Lube's 
insertion of ver. iG in the narrative of the healing). The crowd is 
stUl present, though it is evident from their close gathering around 
Jesus, as well as from the gracious words which he addressed to them 
(ver. 34), that it lacked the hostile element which had been repre- 
sented by the Scribe and Pharisees. Doubtless, the judicial rebuke 
of Jesus' discourse had caused this element to withdraw, and those 
whom he had called to hear his answer to the Beelzehul charge (ver. 
23) had drawn closer around him, in full sympathy with him. If so, 
we sec here the beginning of that sifting process among the followers 
of Jesus which increasingly developed and which was the cause of 
Jesus' introduction into his teaching, in tbe next succeeding passage, 
of the parabolic form of discourse. (For other instances of this change 
in the character of the crowd and Jesus' fuller disclosure of truth to 
the friendly element remaining, see 7 : 1-17; § : 14-28; 12 : 12-37. 
These make all the more significant the change m the opposite direc- 
tion during Pas^on Week; cf. ir : iS| 13 : 37 with 15 : 8, ri, i3f.). 
Calling him: The bluntoess of this phrase suggests the suspicion 
whichhad taken hold of his family that he was beside himself (ver. 2r) 
and had to be abruptly dealt with. 

33-35. Whosoever ahall do the irill of God ... my brother, 

and Bister, uid mother: What Jesus means is simply that the thii^ 

which constitutes tbe closest relation to blm is obnlience to the wifl 
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34. Who is my mother asd my brethren? And looking 
round on them that sat round about him, he saith, 

35. Behold, my mother and my brethreni For whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother. 

4. And again he b^ian to teach by the sea side. And 
there is gathered unto him a very great multitude, so 
that he entered into a boat, and sat in the sea; and all 

2, the multitude were by the sea on the land. And he 
taught them many things in parables, and said unto 

of God, for this was the eipreaaon wbich he himsell gave to Us own 
Divine Sonsbip (d. Matt. 36 rjg, 43; Jo. 4 :34; 5 :3o; 6 .-38). This 
doiog of God's will by his dbdples will, consequently, be evidence 
that tbey have a similar relation to God and thua are more closely 
bound to himself than any mere family ties could bind them (cf. 
Matt. 7 : ii). In saying this, he does not annul all family relation- 
ship (d. 7 : 10-13; 10 : 7--g); he only shows that it is not the control- 
ling relationship In life (d. Matt-S : aif.)i so that when the^iritual 
and family relationships should come into conflict, as he saw they 
would, it was the former which ahouid be primary and the latter 
secondary (d. Matt. 10 : 34-3^; Lk. 14 : 351.). This effort on the 
part of his family to get possession of bim and biuig him home, while 
it was motived by their de^ to take care of him and protect him 
from himself, was, in reality, such an interference with tiie aim and 
purpose of his ministry as to compel him to face the issue between 
these two relationships and maintain the former. This he does, how- 
evec, not by denouncing the latter, but only by quietly ignoring it. 
, The answer is not given to the family, even indirectly, but to the 
sympathetic crowd. 

(p) The Day of Parana, 4 : 1-34 {41) 
4 ri, 1. Again ... to teach by the seaside: This has in mind 
the former occawins of similar teaching narrated in 3 : 13 and 3 : 7, 
and most naturally locates this teaching at the same place where 
they occurred — the beach at Capernaum. According to Matthew, 
it followed directly upon the preceding incident and at Capernaum 
(Matt. 13 : r). Luke inverts the order of the inddents, but says 
nothing to indicate that it did not occur at Capernaum (S :4). 
Tang^t ttiam many ttiinsB in parables: This was a new form of dis- 
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3 . them id his teaching, Hearken : Behold, the sower went 

4. forth to sow: ajid it came to pass, as he sowed, some 
seed fell by the way side, and the birds came and de- 

5. vom^ it. And other fell on the rocky ground, where 
it had not much earth; and straightway it sprang 

6. up, because it had no deepness of earth: and when 
the sun was risen, it was scorched; and because it had 

7. no root, it withered away. And other fell among 
the thoms, and the thorns grew up, and choked it, 

course, which called attention to familiar processes in nature and 
common experiences in life, as illustrative of the spiritual truths he 
wished to mate plain to them and bring to their acceptance. It was 
a form customary in the Rabbinic Schools, but only with more ad- 
vanced scholars. Jesus used it here with the uneducated people, 
introdudug it because of the sifting process which was taking place 
in the crowds (see note on 3; 31 f.) and which it was intended to 
accentuate (see note on vs. ro-ia, following). This opening state- 
ment indicates that the four parables which follow are given merely 
as representatives of the day s teaching, which is confilrmed by the 
larger number preserved in the record of Matthew, though some of 
these latter may have been delivered on other occasions. 

3, 4. The sower — the particular one of the parable, conadered as 
representative of the dasa (cf. Jn. 3 : 10, where in the same way 
Nicodemus is referred to as "the teacljer of Israel")- Grain fields 
may have been visible back from the shore, but the people were fac- 
ing the sea and the occupation was too familiar to need to have 
the process carried on before the eye, in order to make its lessons 
plain. By the WByBldo— by thesideof [on theedgeof] thefoot-jiath 
which frequently skirted and sometimes divided the grain fields 
(cf. 3 : 33). DcTonred it; Bebg hard ground, the seed did not fall 
bito the ground and perform its proper function, but lay exposed 
and was picked up by the birds. 

5, 6. Rocky ground — not rock strewn ground, but ground where 
the underlying rock was but thinly covered with earth. In this thin 
soil the seed received an abundance of passing moisture and there- 
fore sprang up quickly, but because such soil was unable to hold 
the moisture or allow the seed to strike its roots into deeper earth 
where the moisture was retained, the growth as quickly withered 
under the heat of the sun. 

7. Among the fiioms (lit inlo lit lioms) — i.«. bto the gravnd 
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&. and it yielded do fruit. And others fell into the good 
ground, and yielded fruit, growing up and increasing; 
and brought forth, thirtyfold, and sixtyfdd, and a 

9. hundredfold. And he said, Who hath ears to hear, 

let him hear, 
ro. And when he was alone, they that were about him 

which held the seeds and roots of the tboms. Thorns are to the 
Eastern cultivated fields what weeds are to ours, and for a part of the 
yeai constitute practically the only form of vcf^tation. Having 
quicker and more luiuriaDt growth, they would easily choke out the 
bfeof theKnin- 

8. Good gronad (lit. toed, at appearintio the ^—i.e. free 
from the faults evident in toe other ground. TUttf • ■ • sixt; . . . 
a htindnd fold — not extravagant, when one conddcrs the fertility 
of Palestinian soil, though intended to express, in Oriental fasliioa, 
the large increase, catber than to measure the actual yield (cf. Gen. 
16 : 1). 

9. Let him hear — a challenge, as frequently given by Jesus {cf. 
ver. 2i; Matt. 11 ; 15; 13 : 43; Lk. 14 :^s) to consider carefully the 
meaning of what had h«en said, disdosmg the purpose with which 
he had chosen this form of discourse (see note on vs. lo-ti, following). 

lo-Ti. The effect of the teaching was in accord with its purpose; 
for they that were about him, as well as the twelve^ came to ask 
of him the lesson which be had called upon them to discover. In a 
certain way, that lesson was obvious; but Jesus was anxious, not 
merely that they should find it, but that they should be drawn to 
him in its finding. This was what happened. Not only the twelve, 
but the sympathetic portion of the crowd (Matthew = " the dis- 
ciples") found him after the public teaching was finished and asked 
of him his onn interpretation of the parables. This, however, in- 
volved in a preliminao' way making dear to them wh^ he had spoken 
in parables at all; for only so would they ^predate his interpretation 
of them and be further encouraged, when He so taught again, to give 
his parables the attention they merited. (Matthew transfers this 
idea to the question which they asked, 13 ; 10.) The mystery of the 
kingdom of God — the kingdom's secret trutli, not in the sense of 
something umnteiU^ble, but of something hidden, in other words 
the revelation contained in Jesus' message of the kingdom of God 
(cf. Eph. 3 : 3-6; 6 : 19). This secret was given to them, i.e. was 
placed in their possesaon, through thdr receptivity to Jesus' teach- 
mg. The understanding of this secret would be aided by this same 
receptivity, just as by this receptivity they would be drawn to Jesus 
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II. with the twelve asked of him the parables. And he 
said unto them, Unto you is g^ven the mystery of the 
kingdom of God: but unto them that are without, 

la. all things are done in parables: that seeing they may 
see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, 
and not understand; lest haply they should turn again, 

to satisfy such uDderstanding of it as they had (Matthew thus carries 
Mark's statement into its further development: "Unto you it is 
^iven to know the mysteries of the kingdom," 13 : 11). Without — 
I.e. without this receptive circle (Luke renders it "to the rest") 
Done in parables: To the unreceptive portion of the multitude the 
truth comes to them in parables and nothing more. To them the 
parables are not suggrative of anj- lesson and so they are not drawn 
to the Master for any interpretation of them. It is in this sense that 
we are to understand the motive with which he made use of the 
parable form of teaching — it was primarily in order that through 
their spiritual receptivity his sympathetic followers might be led to 
deeper understandings of the truth, the result which issued with the 
unsympathetic and unreceptive multitude being involved in the 
motive, but in a secondary way. In both cases, the results were 
determined by the character of those affected. In so far, therefore, 
as the reason for this method of teaching was concerned, while the 
results as well as the causes were in view by Jesus, yet that which 
determined the introduction of the parables was the attitude of 
mind which the disciples oa the one hand and the people on the other 
bad already taken towards the truth (cf. Matt. 13 : 13). That ae^ 
Ing, tbey may see and not percelre : In this phrase Mark places the 
emphasis upon the secondary results which issued with tie un- 
sympathetic multitude, and to the extent of making them the real 
motive in the case. Evidently, in this statement Mark has been 
influenced by the explanation given in the early church to the puzzling 
fact that Jesus' message and misaon were rejected by the people or 
God to whom they were first directed. This church was predomi- 
nantly Jewish, and it could not understand bow God's people came 
to do so unnatural a thing, unless it was due to the direct hardening 
of the Jewish heart, in order that the plan God had for His kingdom's 
progress into the Gentile world should be carried out (cf. Acts 2 : 13; 
4 : 28; Rom. II : jL, 23; i Pet. 2 : 8.). Under such convictions as to 
the reason for the Jewish unbelief, their conception of the reason 

£3us had in udng the parable form of instruction would naturally 
y its emphasis on the results which thi'i form produced in the hearts 
of the Jews who were not moved by them, rather than on the caus^ 
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13. and it should be forgiven tbem. And he saith unto 
them, Know ye not this parable? and how shall ye 

14. know all the parables? The sowei soweth the word. 

15. And these are they by the way side, where the word 
is sown; and when they have heard, straightway 
Cometh Satan, and taketh away the word which hath 

16. been sown in tbem. And these in like manner are 
they that are sown upon the rocky flaces, who, when 
they have heard the word, straightway receive it 

in thdr unieceptive heart* foi its employmeat. And they would 
seek to eipUin these results, as tfaey did the results of unbelief towud 
Jesus' religion on the part of Judaism in general, as due to the divine 
hardening of their hearts. It was really the only way, as Jews, they 
aaw hovr to explain it It was what Scripture told them had hap- 
pened Id Pharaoh's case: why not in the case of these strangely un- 
moved countrymen of theirs? In other words, we have here, as in 
the case of the content of the Baptist's message (i : 4), a recasting 
of the teaching as the Apostolic pieaching viewed it. Note the phrase 
with which Mark closes his statement (lest haply they should turn 
again and it should be fbr^ven them," ver. 11) as reproducing Uie 
particularly Jeiri^ preaching of the Apostolic Church (Acts S : 3z; 
Jas. 3 : 151 1 Jn. I : g; 1 ; 13; but not by Paul, save in the Old Testa> 
ment citation of Rom. 4 : 7). 

13. Know ye not . . . how shall ye know all pttrablM? Not 
simply because, if they could not understand this mmple preseotation 
of ihc truth, they might not expect to comprehend those that were 



would discover the truUi it was intended to teach, how could they 
expect to understand (lit know Ikroueh experience) the parables ^n- 
erally as they were made acquainted with them by interpretation. 
Their spiritual receptivity to the truth was that on which rested all 
their hope of progress in the instruction he purposed for them in these 
parables. 

20. In his opening statement (ver. 14), Mark conceives of the 



14-20. In his opening statement (ver. 14), Mark conceives of the 
seed as ths word— the Gospel message; but in his following state- 
ments (vs. 15-20), the seed becomes those who, under the varying 
conditions portrayed in the parable, hear the word. The seed by the 
beaten patit represents those whose lack of receptivity makes it 
impoetible for the word to enter into their hearts and bear fruit; the 
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17. with joy; and they have do root in themselves, but 
endure for a while; then, when tribulation or persecu- 
tion ariseth because of the word, straightway they 

18. stumble. And othns are they that are sown amozig 
the thorns; these are they that have heard the word, 

19. and the cares of the ^ woild, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other things entering in, choke 

30. the word, and it becometh unfruitful. And those 
are they that were sown upon the good ground; such 
as hear the word, and accept it, and bear fruit, thirty- 
fold, and siztjrfold, and a hundredfold. 

21. And he said unto them. Is the lamp brought to be 
put under the bushel, or under the bed, arid not to be 

33. put on the stand? For there is nothing hid, save 
that it should be manifested; neither was anythmg 

■ Iht agi. 

seed in the rocky soil are those who with shallow emotions receive the 
word, but are unable to withstand the pressure of unfriendly and 
hostile aunoundings; while the seed in the thorny soil are those who 
receive the word into natures that are not possessed of lingliTii-M of 
purpose and therefore are open to influences that ultimately destroy 
Its growth. The seed whidi falls into the good ground leptesenta 
those who, in a sincere receptivity to spiritual truth (Luke renders it 
"in an honest and good heart") accept the message of the word and 
apply its claims to their personal lives (Luke gives it "hold it fast"). 
With these alone the wotd comes to fruitage. The parable as a whole 
pictures thus, not so much the difficulties of the Master's ministry, as 
the demand which it made for an appreciation of the solenm respon- 
sibilities which rested upon those to whom it came with its wond of 
eteroal life. There was no lesson l>etter suited to the conditions which 
were presented in the sifting process that was taking place within the 
multitude. 

21, 12. Following naturally upon this parable of a responsible 
hearing o( the word is the parabolic saying as to the responsible 
diffusion of its truth. Thb was doubtless spoken, not to the general 
multitude, but to the disciples who had come to him for an inteipceta- 
tioa of the larger panble, and was intended to further develop iti 
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23. made secret, but tlia,t it should come to light, li 

24. any man hath ears to hear, let him hear. And he 
said unto them. Take heed what ye hear: with what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured unto you; and 

35. more shall be given unto you. For tie that hath, to 
him shall be given; and he that hath not, from Mm 
shall be taken away even that which he hath. 

s6. And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 

lesaon of ittponaibility. Lamp — a small, ahallow bowl of earthen- 
ware, with its rim at one point pinched inward to hold the wki, or 
doaed over entirely, eicepting a small opening in the centre tern 
which the wicb protruded. Bushel — a small, wooden measure, hold- 
ing about a pe^. Bed (Ut. coack)—a, raised framework of wood, 
covered with cushions and used by day as a sofa. Stand— poaslbly of 
earthenware and not over three feet in height, on which the lamp biDwl 
was placed. Save that it should be numifested; The truth of the 
kingdom had been kept hidden, but only in order that, at the proper 
time, it should be ^read abroad. That it had been committed to 
them, therefore, involved an obligation on their part for its prodama- 

33-25. The Master repeats to these disdples the warning he had 
given to the general multitude, but in a more significant way, because 
of this their more vital relation to the truth which he had ^xiken to 
them. In proportion as they received the truth, not only with an 
understandmg of its meaning, but with a purpose to cany out the 
object with which it was communicated to them, in that proportion 
would new truth be revealed to them. The proverbs with which tbia 
is enforced are used elsewhere by the Master with other applications, 
the one in ver. 14. in Matt. 7 : 1 (Lk. 6 : ^8); the one in ver. 2$, in 
Matt, as '■ »9 (Lk- 19 : »6). This admomtion naturally doses the 
private conference with the disciples, 90 that the following two 
parabolic statements (vs. 26-34) may be taken from the teaching 
which was resumed in the later part of the day (see note on vs. 35, 36}. 
Luke gives the parable of the Mustard Seed, together with that of the 
Leaven, as detached sayings in his record of the later Ministry 
(13 : 1S-31). Both of them, however, belong more naturally bne, 
where, in fact, Matthew places them. 

36-19. The blade— the green blade which firat shoots up from 

the earth (cf. MatL 13 : 26). The ear — into which the blade,having 

grownintoastalk, heads up (cf. 1:13). The fcdl grain in th« ear— 

the ripened grain which finally devdops in the ear. The teaching is 
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27. should cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep 
and rise n^ht and day, and the seed should spring 

28. up and grow, he knoweth not how. The earth ' bear- 
eth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, then 

xg. the full grain in the ear. But when the fruit ' is ripe, 
straightway he 'putteth forth the sickle, because 
the harvest is come. 

30. And he said. How shall we liken the kingdom <^ 

31. God? or in what parable shall we set it forth? * It is 
like a grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown 
upon the earth, though it be less than all the seeds 

32. that are upon the earth, yet when it is sown, groweth 
up, and becometh greater than all the herbs, and 
putteth out great branches; so that the birds of the 
heaven can lodge under the shadow thereof. 

33. And with many such parables spake be the word 

iyitUlk. 'aOemea.oiuriady. ' HKdtlk Sortk. •Gik.uwKo. 

that the growth of the kingdom is to be a gradual one, and to be 
carried on by forces which are beyond external control and which, 
therefore, do not call tor aodous care and wony. At the endj how- 
ever, irtlen the fralt is ripe, the coming of the consummation u sud- 
den; for straichtw» he pntteQi fortb the sickle, becanse the har- 
vest is tome (see Hc^, Cbrisl's ifessage of the Kingdom, p. sTt.). 
S-$2. k gnin of muBtsrd seed (lit. a seed pain of musUud, cf. 
^- 15 '■ 37; JD' 12 '■ 14)1 which was commomy spoken of m the 
amalleatof seeds (cf. Matt. 17 : io;Lk. 17 :6). The plant grows wild 
and b also cultivated, reaching often to a hei^t of 10 or 11 feet. 
Its seeds, which it beais in profusion, are favorite fruit for the birds, 
who settle down on its branches to eat them. The persistence with 
which this seed grows and spreads and maintains its hold upon the 
soil, in spite of constant weeding out makes this parable significantly 
illustrative of the Master's thought that the growth of the kingdom 
is one that is not to be measured by its small beginnings (see Exposi- 
tory Times, Jan. 1913, p. 187). 

33, 34. In these doang veraes, which review thb new method of 
twiching, the EvangeHst has, in the former of them, the disciples 
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34. unto them, as they were able to hear it; and without 
a parable spake he not unto them: but privately to 
his own disdples he expounded all things. 

35. And on that day, when even was come, he aaith 

36. unto them, Let us go over unto the other side. And 
leaving the multitude, th^ take him with them, even 
as he was, in the boat. And other boats were with 

37. him. And there ariseth a great storm of wind, and the 
waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the boat was 

38. now filling. And he himself was m the stern, asleep 

BpeidScaiiy in view, to whose receptivity to the truth the parables 
were measuied in thdr leSBOn-conveyiog power; but in, the Uttet ot 
them, he has in miud the general multitude, to the receptive portion 
of whom the «— i-hing of tiie ponUei was privately unfolded. 

35,36- WhenevenwMCWiiei'nieincideiitiadefimtelyconnected 
with the da^ of parable teaching, the crossing to the other side beicw 
doubtless (in fact, as Matthew distinctly states, 8 : 18, and Mark 
intimates, ver. 36) to escape the throngiiig crowds. If, as is most 
probable, all the preceding parables were spoken on this same day. 
It is quite likely that the fresh hours of the morning and the cool 
hours of the late afternoon were given to the gathering in the open, 
the explanation of the earlier parables being made to the disciples in 
the interim, when naturally the gathering would be dispersed for 
rest during the heated hours of the day (cf. Matt. 13 : 36 — the parable 
of the Tares, belonging thus with that of the Sower to the teaching of 
the forenoon); while it woidd be almost certain that the reassemblage 
in the afternoon would be much more largely attended than the one 
in the moming— the new teaching drawing greater crowds as it 
became known. Other boats — occupied possibly by the specially 
curious portion of the crowd which was not content to stand upon 
the beach and listen to tbe Master speaking from the boat, out 
crowded closer to him on the water while he spoke, and, when he left 
in his boat, persisted in following him. If so, they were dispersed by 
the storm. 

37. A great storm of wind (lit. a great hurricant of wind)— oas of 
those cyclonic wind storms which were accustomed suddenly to 
sweep down from the mountain gorges that lined the West shores of 
the lake, and whip its waters into fury. Matthew speaks of it, from 
its effect upon the water, as an earthquake (Matt. S : 24). 

38. Ibe cnshion (lit. tie headrestj—tiie low boich at tbe stem, 
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on the cushion: and they awake him, and say unto 

39. him, Teacher, carest thou not that we perish? And 
he awoke, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the 
sea. Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and there 

40. was a great cabn. And he said unto them. Why axe 

on which the steeraman might ut, or the captaia might rest his head to 
sleep. As these Galilean boats were small and accommodated at the 
most but a few persons {cf. 1 : 30), it is clear that Jesus' occupancy of 
this place not only made it necessary for the steersman to stand, but 
that the entire Twelve could not have accompanied liim on this 
occasion. Probably; this was agam Peter's boat (cf. Lk. s : 3) and 
the only ones with him in it were the three disciples who were now, in 
this very process of sympathetic sifting among hb followers, coming 
into closer relations to him. 

39. Rebuked ... be still (lit. be muziUd, cf. i Cor. g :<)): 
Though these are the same words used for Jesus' command to evil 
qiirits (i : 23), and though he rebuked diseases which were popularly 
supposed to be due to possession (Lk. 4 : 39), there is no reason to 
believe that they are intended to convey the idea that Jesus t>elieved 
in the demonic possession of the Lake. He rebuked individuals, 
where there was no idea of possession (8 : s^f.; ro : 13, 48). It is 
simply a part of the graphic description of Oriental imagery. Note 
the followmg phrase: and tbe wind ceased (lit. sank wearied to rest), 
and the use by Jesus elsewhere of personification of animate and 
inanimate nature in address (11 : 14, 23). 

40, 41. Hare ye not yet faith? What Jesus expected of the disci- 
ples was not ao much a confidence in God's power over the storm — 
which they might have had as Jews — and his exercise of this power 
in their behalf, as their Heavenly Father — which they might have had 
through Jesus' new revelation to them of God — but a confidence in 
God's possession and exercise of this power, through his own presence 
with them in the boat. They evidently did not lack reliance in his 
ability to secure God's power to save them from the storm, for it was 
this that led them to wake him; but th^ lacked an appreciation of 
that power as re^dent in himself. Their awe, when they saw him 
quell the waves, shows that what they expected him to do when they 
waked him was in some way to enlist God's power against the storm 
In their behalf. Their experience of his personal power so far had 
been confined to casting out demons and curing diseases, though 
his power to cure had not stopped short of restoring life to the d^ 
(Lk. 7 : 11-17). This was the first time they had seen him face to 
face with the relentless forces of nature, and if they thought the sea 
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41. ye fearful? have ye oot yet faith? And they feared 
exceedingly, and said one to another, Who then is 
this, that even the wind and the sea obey him? 
6. And they came to the other side of the sea, into the 

2. country of the Gerasenes. And when he was come out 
of the boat, straightway there met him out of the tombs 

3. a man with an unclean ^uit, who had his dwelling 
in the tombs: and no man could any more bind him, 

demonized, it was to tliem at least a more fearful demon than any 
diat possessed the body. Consequently, when the storm subdded, 
they were filled with awesome dread, because even tlie wind and Om 
■•aoberhim. It was a faith in God he expected in them, but a faith 
in God through faith in himself. He did not wish to replace tbeir 
faith In God with a faith in himself, but to bring their faith in God to 
a completeneBS through their faith in himself as related to God; for 
the faith to which he had finally to bring them and to which he was 
directing all his ministiy with them was a faith in God's Savioiship 
as possible only through himself. This made indispensable a faith 
in himself as the Executor of that Salvation, and gives the reason why 
be made the puipoae of his ministry, not so much the impres^on ot 
his disciples from his miraculous power — though this was necessary if 
they were to appreciate who he was— -nor even their impression from 
his teaching — though this was necessary if they were to realize what 
he was to do — but the impresMon of them with himself; for this was 
esscDtial if his disciples were to understand that it was their relation 
to him himself that determined their Salvation. 

(10) The Gerasene Demoniac, $ •' J-ao {11) 
5 : 1. GerasenestThesceneofthisinddent is to be identified with 
a town directly oppo^te Magdala, the ruined dte of which is known as 
Gersa, or Kersa. The topographical conditions of this locahty satisfy 
the requirements of the narrative. This town may have hexa in- 
cluded popularly in the larger territory of Gadara,— the principal 
dty of that region. Such an hypothesis would account for the 
name in Matthew's record (8 : z8). 

j-j. Tombs: There_ are numerous caves in the limestone hills of 
the Eastern shore, which might be used for burial and to which the 
demonized man would naturally resort, under the preconceived idea 
that such places, unclean in themselves, were the haunts of unclean 
q)iiits. Bind blm . . . tune him; It was evidently an exceeding 
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4. no, not with a chain; because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had 
been rent asunder by him, and the fetters broken in 

5. pieces: and no man had strength to tame him. And 
always, night and day, in the tombs and in the moun- 
tains, he was crying out, and cutting himself with 

6. stones. And when he saw Jesus from afar, be ran 

7. and worshipped liim; and ciying out with a loud 
voice, he saith. What have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High God? I adjure thee by 

8. God, torment me not. For he said unto him, Come 

9. forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man. And he 
asked him, What is thy name? And he saith unto 

violent case, which the people had attempted to control for their own 
safety (cf. Matt. S ; 2S), but with no other result thao an increase of 
its violeoce, even to the extent of self-injury. Rent asunder (lit. 
torn to shreds, cf. Acts 23 : 10). Broken In pieces (lit. crtahtd, cf. 
14:3). 

6-8. Worshipped him : Here, as in the case of the Capemaum de- 
moniac (i ; 23-26), it was the eipresaion of hostility and fear, and 
not a conscious moral or ceremonial difference from Jesus. His first 
approach toward the boat load of people was doubtless due to the 
general enmity against his fellow men with which he was possessed; 
but his instinctive recognition of Jesus changed this into a personal 
hostihty, overmastered by a dread which was not wholly due to 
Jesus' command to come out of the man, a^ is clear from the parallel 
case in Capemaum, where the dread was expressed before the com- 
mand was given (i ; 23f.). Evidently, we have in both cases a pro- 
found impression of Jesus' personality upon the personality which 
controlled the man. Toiment me not — apparently, the agony which 
accompanied an absolute eipuMon (cf. t ; 26; g ; i6)j to which ex- 
pulsion Mark seemingly refers in ver. 10 and Luke m his parallel 
passage (S : 31), and which was avoided by the permission finally 
granted to enter into the swine (vs. raf.). 

9, 10. ITiy name — addressed, not to the man, but to the demon. 
This is in accord with eiorcistic practice from earliest times, the 
idea being that b^ tlie demon's discloung his identity it becomes 
possible to cast turn out. 
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10. him, My name is L^on; for we are many. And he 
besought him much that he would not send them away 

1 1, out of the comitry. Now there was there on the moim- 
13. tain side a great herd of swine feeding. And they be- 
sought him, saying. Send us into the swine, that we 

13. may enter into them. And he gave them leave. And 
the imdean spirits came out, and entered into the 
swine: and the herd rushed down the steep into the 
sea, in numier about two thousand; and they were 

14. drowned in the sea. And they that fed them fled, and 
told it in the dty, and in the country. And they came 

15. to see what it was that had come to pass. And they 
come to Jesus, and behold * him that was possessed 
with demons sitting, dothed and in his right mind, even 



11-13. There are two questions naturally raised by thb mcideut; 
(a) The psychological one, as to whether anlmala are subjects of 
demoniat^ possesion, and (b) the motal one, as to whether the 
destruction of property in this case was justifiable. As to (a), we 
knon too little about the influences of peisonality upon animal intelli' 
gence to deny the possibitity of such an occurrence as is here nar- 
rated; while as to Cb), there are too many things to be conddered 
in the incident to permit of a donatio judgment against the justi- 
fiable character of the act. Its nghtness cannot be denied without 
assuring ourselves that Jesus necessarily knew beforehand the fatal 
effect which possession of the swine would involve; or that this per- 
miswia of animal possession was purely arbitrary on his part and 
not in line with his effort to bring about an expulsion of the demons 
which would be without torture and so most merciful to the man. 
In any case— whatever may have been the Master's knowledge of the 
resulte and his purpose in the action — the freedom which Uie com- 
munity secured from the ever present danger of this violent maniac 
more than measured up to the loss of the swine, for with the destruc- 
tion of the aniroats the demons liad no further abiding place in the 
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i6. him that had the legion: and they were afraid. And 
they that saw It declared unto them how it befell ' him 
that was possessed with demons, and amcemli^ the 

17. swine. And they began to beseech him to depart from 

18. their borders. And as he was entering into the boat, 
^ he that had been possessed with demons besought him 

19. that he might be with him. And he suffered him not, 
but saith unto him. Go to thy house unto thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done 

20. for thee, and how he had mercy on thee. And he 



liedly made their way to the scene of the occurreace. The change 
which they saw in the maniac produced in them the consdousness of 
an unearthly power in their midst. But when, from those who had 
witnessed all that had happened, they learned of the vital conaection 
between the cure of the maniac and the destruction of the demonized 
swine, their fear impelled them to beseech Jesus to leave th«ir coun-^ 
try, lest his strange and uncalculable power should bring further 
l<sses upon them. 

18-20. SufferedliIiniiot:Therequeatof the heated man may have 
had behind it a fear lest the demons return to him, if he remained la 



consequently, a request which commends itself as most natural. The 
refus^ of it, however, with the following command to publish his 
cure raises the question why Jesus should have pursued a course 
here directly contrary to that which he pursued on the other side of 
the Lake. The only answer is that the conditions were wholly dif- 
ferent. The inhabitants of this region were not Jews, nervously 
ready for a political revolution in ue following of a sensationally 
prockimed Messiah; nor were his disciples and himself to be allowed 
to remain among them for any teaching or service. The ministry 
of thin cured man could do no barm, therefore, among the people to 
whom it was to go; while, without it, there could be no proclamation 
among them of the good news of the kingdom, even of this crude and 
immature kind. Decapolis (lit. The Ten CilUs)~a large and unde- 
fined region Is^ing generally to the West, East and South of Gersa, 
including the territory of Gadaia, in which Geisa itself probably be- 
longed. Hie man compassed a much larger legbn than Jesus pro- 
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went his way, and b^an to publish in Decapolis 
how great things Jesus had done for him: and all 
men marvelled. 

21. And when Jesus had crossed over again in the boat 
unto the other side, a great multitude was gathered 

S2. unto him; and he was by the sea. And there cometh 
one of the rulers of the synagogue, Jalnis by name; 

23. and seeii^ him, he falleth at his feet, and beseecheth 
him much, saying, My little daughter is at the point 
of death: / pray thee, that thou come and lay thy 
hands on her, that she may be ^ made whole, and live. 

34. And he went with him; and a great multitude followed 
him, and they thronged him. 



posed to him, and the ecthusiasm with which the Master waa re- 
ceived when, later on, he came into thia country (7 : i-S : g) may not 
have been uninfluenced by the stoty which be published, and at 
which the people marvelled. 

(rr) Jairus' Daughter and Ike Woman by Ike Way, j : zl-43 (fi : i) 

ai. From ver. 18 it would seem that the return to Capernaum 
was made immediately upon the dose of the preceding mcident, 
while from ver. a it would be equally clear that the tnddeut occurred 
immediately upon their arrival from the other side. This, however, 
does not necessitate the incident having occurred on the same day 
as that of the parables. 

21, 34. Rulers of the Sjnacogue — admmistrative officers who 
superintended the worship of the Synagogue. In the larger syna- 
gogues there might be more than one such officer (cf. Acts 13 : 15 
and Schdrer, 11 : ii, 63!.). At the point of death: The Ruler cleariy 
recognized the serious condition of his daughter. He wished Jesus to 
cure her, and laid aside all official dignity in order to make strong his 
appeal. To this extent, he believed in Jesus' power in himseli, or 
with God; but beyond this he apparently did not go, ance, when 
news of her death was brought bim, be, equally with the messenger^ 
considered it useless further to trouble the Master. The response 
which he made to Jesus' t^ipeal that he should not fear, but aunply 
86 
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25. And a woman, who had an issue of blood twelve 
36. years, and had suffered many things of many physi- 
cians, and had spent all that she had, and was nothing 

27. bettered, but rather grew worse, having heard the 
things concerning Jesus, came in the crowd behind, 

28. and touched his garment. For she said. If I touch 
39. but his garments, I shall be ^ made whole. And 

straightway the fountain of her blood was dried up; 
and she felt in her body that she was healed of her 
30. * plague. And straightway Jesus, perceiving in himself 
1 k incd, or rwoNr. ' GA, leturti, 

believe, must have been, at best, merely a, silent willingness to let 
Jesus attempt what he could in the case. The daughter whom he 
believed Jesus could cure was dead, and the courage of hope to 
which that f^th had given rise was replaced by the fear that goes 
with hopelessness — i.t. that fear which, like a panic, follows the 
conviction that certain wished for results can never be secured. 

35-29. Touched his gaiment: It is quite clear that the reason 
for her secret approach to the Master was, not only her womanly 
sensitiveness, but the fact that her disease rendered her ceremanially 
uncWi (Lev. 15 : 19-17). It is equally clear that the reason why 
^e was content to touch the garment of Jesus for her cure was be- 
cause of a superstitious element in her faith. (Note the same popular 
idea in the crowds earlier in his mbistry, 3 : 10, and later, 6 : 56), 
though it was not this but the personal element in her faith, that 
related herself as a sufferer to Jesus as a healer that effected the cure. 
' 30-31. Power . . . lud gone forth: Mark does not give this as a 
statement of Jesus himself — aa does Luke in his later and perhaps 
more idealized understanding of the case (8 : 46). It may, there- 
fore, have been but the natural inference of the disciples that this 
was how the healing — to al! appearances without Jesus' personal act — 
was to be explained; whereas, in fact, Jesus bad not only been con- 
scious of a touch, different from the careless contacts of a pressing 
crowd, but had personally responded to it. (See Garvie, Studies in 
Ike Inner Life of Jesus, p. 231; Hogg, Christ's Message of the Kingdom, 
pp. 64-66.) 

33> 34- Fwuing and trembling : She may have feared a rebuke from 
him, because by her touch she had rendered him ceremonially un- 
clean (Lev. 15 : 19), while she knew also that she had got her cure 
87 
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that the power proceeding from him had gone forth, 
tuToed him about in the crowd, and said, Who touched 

31. my garments? And his disciples said unto him, TIiou 
seest the multitude thnuiging thee, and sayest thou, 

33. Who touched me? And he looked round about to 

33. see her that had done this thing. But the woman 
fearing and trembling, knowing what had been done 
to her, came and fell down before him, and told him 

34. all the truth. And he said unto her. Daughter, thy 
faith hath ' made thee wbcde; go in peace, and be 
whole of thy ' plague. 

35. While he yet spake, they come from the rulei of the 
synagogue's house, saying. Thy daughter is dead: 

36. why troublest thou the Teacher any further? But 
Jesus, 'not heeding the word spoken, saith unto 



by stealth. More likely, however, this was the outcome of the men- 
tal and spiritual effort that had been necessary to bring her to the 
act, and of the consciousness of the great cure that had been wioughi: 
within her. The incident of vs. 30-33 is not given by Matthew. 
Thy faith . . . irtiole: While Jesua tuid responded t< ' 

far as it had been one of faith, he had n' "■ ""-- 

faith in its crude condidon, and so had 9U1 

in order that the petsonal element in her faith might be brought to 
its expression and thus conhrmed and made strong. It is only after 
her personal confesmon that her faith is commended by him. 

3S, 36. Feu not, only believe: Jesus' demand upon the Ruler 
was, n^atively, to lay aade the panic of his fear, which, of course, 
would be possible only as the positive element of a stronger faith 
was realized, since this was the ba»s on which alone he could act. 
The Ruler's faith had not considered Jesus practically as one who 
could do more than cure. The situation, however, was now beyond 
this point, and the faith which Jesus asked forwas one which should 
be equal to the emergency of death, on the basis of a personal confi- 
dence in tiim as having and ezercising a power beyond that even of a 
si^teiior ezocdsm. (Note the popular acclaim of Jesua after the 
S8 
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37. theruleroftlie synagogue, Fear not, only believe. And 
he suffered do man to follow with him, save Peter, 

38. and * James, and John the brother of ^ James. And 
they come to the house of the ruler of the synagogue; 
and he beholdeth a timiult, and many weepmg and 

39. wailing greatly. And when he was entered in, he saith 
unto them, Why make ye a tumult, and weep? the 

40. child is not dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed 
him to scorn. But he, having put them all forth, 
taketh the father of the child and her mother and them 
that were with him, and goeth in where .the child was. 



taisjngof the Widow's Sod, Lk. 7 : 16). This incident of the message 
and Jesus' demand for a stronger faith b not given by Matthew. 

37-40. Save Peter, and James and John: This is the first men- 
tioQ of Jesus' selection of membets of the Twelve to be companions 
with him in his special eiperiences. (This selection is not referred 
to by Matthew.) These three were with him later at the Transfigura- 
tion (g : 2) and in Getbsemane (14 : 33). A tumult — the uproar 
made by the professional mourners and flute players (cf. Matt. 9 : 23), 
who were doubtless stationed in the court, through which Jesus passM 
on his way to the room. Why . . . tumult and weep? This re- 
monstrance doubtless met with no response and was consequently 
followed by the command to leave the place (cf. Matt, g : 24), with 
the statement of the fact on which the command was based — tiie 
child is m>t dead but sleepeth: This is a metaphorical statement, 
dmilar to the one made in the case of Lazaius (Jn. 11 : 11-14), and 
based upon the common Jewish usage of sleep as a figure of death 
(cf. Matt, tj : 52; Acts 7 ; 60; 13 : 36; i Cor. 15 : 20, etc., and fre- 
quently in the Old Testament). Jesus recognized the fact that the 
child was dead, but proclaimed by these words his consciousness of 
power and bis purpose to restore her to life. To suppose that he 
believed the child was dead when she was not, is to beg the question 
of his power to raise the dead; to suppose that he knew she was not 
dead, is to credit him with unusual powers of diagno^ before he had 
seen the body. Either supposition is improbable. Laughed him 
to scorn: Their boisterous resentment of Jesus' statement — a resent- 
ment not unnatural in view of their spiritual inability to recognize the 
89 
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41. And taking the child by the hand, he saith unto her, 
Taiitha ciuni; which is, being interpreted. Damsel, I 

42. say unto thee, Arise. And straightway the damsel 
rose up, and walked; for she was twelve years old. 
And they were amazed stra^tway with a great 

43. amazement. And he charged them much that do 
man should know this: and he commanded that somC' 
thing should be given her to eat. 

6. And he went out from thence; and he cometh into 

EDeaning it contained — made necessary theii removal from the piem- 

41-43. Arise: This summons (not given by Matthew, g : 25) is 
identical with that made to the Widow's Son at Nain (Lk. 7 : 14), 
and practically the same as that to Lazarus in the tomb (Jn. 11 : 43). 
It is not a summons to the body to awake (4 : 3S), but to the soul 
to resume its living functions in the body (Lk. 8 : 55)- Charged . . . 
no man should know this: Apparently, this caution (not referred 
to by Matthew) was due to the fact tbat conditions were develop- 
ing, which, if sensationally intensified, would end all his Galilean 
work. Two preaching tours had been made, on the latter of which 
he had been hailed as the Mesdah (Matt. 13 : 23), the sifting process 
was giving more force to the increa^ng enthusiasm of the sympathetic 
element among the people, and this enthusiasm might easily be led 
astray from the spiritual goal to which he wished to bring it to a 
purely political outcome, as in fact it was, soon after this (Jn. 6 : i4f.). 
The ^king with him of none but the parents and the chosen disciples, 
and the d^missal of the mourners, shows his desire to reduce the sen- 
sation caused by the miracle to its minimum. No such action or 
command was considered needful, either in the earlier case at Nain, 
or at the later case at Bethany; hut his statement that the maid was 
not dead, but only asleep, cannot be assigned to this motive without 
attacking the moral position of Jesus, It was not intended as a cue 
to the report he wished them to spread abroad, but as a rebuke to 
the popular lack of faith in him for such an emergency as presented 
its^ in the death of this child, 

(12) The RcjeeUm at Natareth, 6 : i-6a 

6 : 1. TTiis incident is recorded by Luke at the beginning of the 

Galilean ministry (4 : iG-30). It is given with considerable detail 

and, probably, from sources peculiar to himself. Matthew records it 
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2. his own countiy; and his disciples follow him. And 
when the sabbath was come, he b^an to teach in 
the synagogue: and ^ many hearing him were aston- 
ished, saying, Whence hath this man these things? 
and, What is the wisdom that is given unto this man, 
and what mean such ^ mighty works wrought by his 

3. hands? Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 

■ Some HSS. pitGi llu. ' Gifc. fvMri. 

at the dose of the day of Parables (13 : 54-5S}. Mark's placing of it 
is most likely to be Ustorica); for, as he presents it, it seems another 
attempt on Jesus' part to escape tbe increasing crowds. At the same 
time, we must not den^ tbe po^bility of Jesus' having visited his 
home town early in his GalileaD work, though It could not have 
been with the violent results which Luke gives us in his record, 
liese bebng to the advanced stage of his ministry, when hostility 
was rising against him (see note on 3 : 6). His own country: This 
word here and in ver. 4 (Matt. 13 : 54; Lk. 4 : 13E.) has its narrower 
meaning of 'town,' since Jesus was already in Gcililee; in Jn. 4 : 44, it 
has' its moie usual meaning of 'country,' since Jesus was going from 
Judtea into Galilee. Neither Matthew nor LiUce make mention of 
his beingaccompanied by his disciples. 

1, 3- He began to teach in the synagogue: Jesus' 'custom,' to 
which Luke refers (4 : 16), was his custom in the earlier years m 
Nazareth of worshipping in the home synagogue; his teaching, either 
in this or in other synagogues, was only through invitation of the 
officials. Many . . . were aetonished: Jesus' discourse, which was 
based on what was apparently the lesson for the day as given in 
Isa. 61 : if. (Lk. 4 : iS), produced on tbe greater portion of his 
audience an unfortunate impression. They admitted its wiadom^ 
they recognized also the significance of the mighty works iqiorted to 
have been done by hun throughout Galilee, but they could not 
account for these things in one whom they had known simply as the 
carpenter, the son of one of the village households, a man who had 
grown up among themselves; least of all did they relish the applica- 
tion which be doubtless made of the Scripture he had read (cf, Lk. 
4 : 11). As a consequence, they were offended in him, i.e. they 
resented the fact that he, being to them the commonplace man that 
he was, should intrude himself upon them, not only as an interpreter of 
God's word, but as the one in whom its prophecies of Mesaanic times 
were fulfilled. Hary: Luke's phrasing of the people's exclamation 
indicates their natural reference to Jesus as Joseph's son (4 : la; 
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and brother of ^ James, and Joses, and Judas, and 
Simon? and are not his sisters here with us? And 

4. they were 'offended in him. And Jesus said unto 
them, A prc^het is not without bcHior, save in his 
own country, and among his own kin, and in liis own 

5. house. And he could there do do ' mlgh^ vixk, save 
that he laid his hands upon a few ack f<dk, and 

6. healed them. And he marvelled because of their 
unbelid. 

And he went romid about the villages teaching. 

1 Jaab. ■ Gzk. caustd to jhtmJrle, * Grfc. fower. 

d. Jn. 6 : 42); the mention by Mark of only his Mather's nonte is 
unusual and has M^ificact bearing on the question whether his 
Father was still ahve. Brother; These four, whose names bi« 
given only here and in the parallel passage in Matthew (13 : 55 — 
'^Joseph being meidy another form of "Joses"), were, most prob- 
ably, full brothers of Jesus. Here with ns: The reference to Iiis 
sisters as bein^ recent in Nazareth may indicate that they were 
married and living in homes of their own in that place. 

4-6a. A prophet Is not without honor: Tliis is Jesua' way of ac- 
counting for tne manner of his reception. It was not because he 
came back to Iiis townspeople as one of themaetves; but because, aa 
bne of themselves, be came back to them as a prophet. As a general 
thirty, people do not willbgly accept the preaching of one wbom they 
consider no better than themselves. This is strikingly true when one 
pr^ches to his own kinsfolk and within his own home. (For the use 
of this same proverb on another occasion, see Jn. 4 : 44.} He cotild do 
there no might; work : The reason for Jesus' rejection at Nazaretii, 
as in the case of every prophet, was the strange failure to appreciate 
him on the part of those who should have been able best to under- 
stand him. Another reason was the lack of spiritual sympathy with 
Um and his work that made it impossible for him to carry on his 
work in their midsL Such small acts of healing as he did accomplish 
must have preceded this discourse in the synagogue, since it was 
followed by his eitpulsion from the town (cf. Lk. 4 : 28-30). Perhaps, 
the meagreness of this healing added to their unfavorable opinion of 
him, B3 Jesus analyzed it (cf, Lk. 4 : 13). Harrelled — not in the 
sense of being unable to account for it; since he had shown the reason 
f^r it and boo confronted it with the results which inevitably must 
93 
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7. And lie calletli unto him the twelve, and began to 
send them forth by two and two; and he gave them 

8. authority over the unclean spirits; and be chained 
them that they should take nothing for their journey, 

-save a stafE only; no bread, no wallet, no money 

9. in their purse; but to go shod with sandals: and, said 

follow upon it (cf. Lk. 4 ; 25-27), but in the sense of condemning it 
as that which he had no reason to expect. In this same sense-^^ut 
from the contrary point of view — he had marvelled at the Ceutudon's 
faith (Matt. S : 10). 

{13) A Third Preaching Tour, 6 : (Jfr-rj 

(For the Second Tour Bee note on 3 : isb-ai.) 

6b. He went about the villages teaching : Beyond this single sen- 
tence, Mark does not refer to tiie incidents of this tour, while Luke 
makes no mention of the tour at all. Matthew, however, summarizes 
its happenings at the close of his first group of miracles (9 : 35; vs. 
36-38 are probably connected with other events). 

?._ It is in connection with this tour that the_ Twelve are sent out. 
Their mission is not likely to have been to the villages involved in the 
itinerary, but to a wider range of territory, which it would have been 
impossible for him alone to reach (cf. vs. n-13), which seem to in- 
dicate a mission belonging distinctly to the Twelve, and ver. t4, 
where the information which came to Herod seems to have depended 
on a more extensive spread of a heralding and wonder-working minis- 
try than would have been comprised in a single circuit of villages such 
as he was making (cf. also Matt. 10 : 5). The motive for this mis^on 
was doubtless Jesus' consciousness of a growing hostility against him, 
so strikingly called to his mind by his experience at Nazareth. Thia 
would naturally urge tiim to a speedy spreading of the announcement 
of the Kingdom throu^out Galilee before his ministry there should 
be brought to a close. Two and two — enoiigh for companionship, not 
enough for controversy (cf. g : 33-3S; Lk. 22 : 24). Authority over 
tiie unclean spirita: As is clear from ver. 13, this was accompanied 
with power to heal diseases (Lk. 9 : 2;cf. also Matt. 10:1; Lk. 9 : if.), 
and, from Matthew's statement (10 : 8), even with power to raise the 
dead; while the conunand to herald the nearness of the kingdom 
(cf. Matt. 10 : 7) and to call upon the people to repent (cf. ver. 11) 
Bi^tears to have formed the essential feature of their commission. 

8, 9. These verses contain restrictions as to the equipment of 

Hie inissitHiera for their journey. The purpose of these restrictions 
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10. he, put not on two coats. And he said unto them, 
Wheresoever ye enter into a house, there abide till 

11. ye depart thence. And whatsoever place shall not 
receive you, and they hear you not, as ye go forth 
thence, shake oS the dust that is under your feet for a 

13. testimony unto them. And they went out, and 

was evidently to impress upon tfaem the seriousness of tbeir mission. 
They arc not to consider so much their comfort and convenience as 
their work; for the ^tuation, as the Mastei saw it, was urgent. 
A Staff — alwa)^ taken by the traveller, whatever else he nuKht omit 
(ct. Gen. 3* : lo). Matthew and Luke prohibit even this. Wallet— 
a leathern sack for carrying provisions (d. 3 Kings 4 : 42). Honey 
(lit. brass) — the common com of Palestine. Luke substitutes "silver " 
and Matthew adds "no gold, nor ^ver." PHTBe (lit. girdU)—\isieA 
for carrying small change, or for secreting larger sums. Different 
from the bag referred to in Lk. 10 : 4; ja : 35f. SaudalB— a sole of 
leather, or wood, bound to the foot with thoogs. Matthew's term 
"shoes" (10 : 10) which he forbids, cleariy refers to the same article. 
Luke makes no mention of them. Coats— the tunic, or undergar- 
meat, worn next to the skin. In Matt. 5 : 40, it is distinguished from 
the "cloak," which was the mantle or outer garment thrown over the 
tunic (cf.also Jn. ig ; isiActsg ; 39). 

ro, II. The directions in these two verses continue the puipose of 
impressing upon the Twelve the urgent character of their mis^on. 
When they have found a lodging {Matthew adds that they are to 
select only such as is "worthy"; d. 10 : 11-13), tiiey arc to remain in 
it until their mission in the place is finished. They are not to change 
from house to house, seekbg better entertainment (cf. Lk. 10 : 7)1 
for their object in the lodgii^ is not to secure a place of ease, but a 
center of work. On the other hand, should the place to which they 
come not receive them or their message, they are not to delay and 
attempt to win the people of the place from their unfriendliness, but 
to depart, testifying, through a well known symbolic act, not only 
their own freedom from responsibility in the case, but the barrier to 
fellowship which their uuieceptive action had established (cf. Acts 
13 : 51; iS : 6). Matthew extends these directions to great length 
(10 : 15-42), incorporating among them, apparently, some sayings 
from later occaaons (<.g. vs. 17-22; cf. also 34-36, jSf.); while Lute 
has reproduced the substance of the Matthew ver^on in connection 
with a subsequent mission of a larger group of disciples (10 : 1-16). 

13, 13. Anointed with oil — a familiar specific m the medical 
treatment of that time. It was used, consequently, as a symbol of the 
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13. preached that men should repent. And they cast 
out many demons, and anointed with oil many that 
were sick, and healed them. 

14. And king Herod heard thereof; for his name had 
become known: and ^he said, John the Baptlzer ia 
risen from the dead, and therefore do these powers 

15. work in him. But others said. It is Elijah. And others 

16. said. It is a. prophet, even as one of the prophets. But 
Herod, when he heard thereof, said, John, whom I 



(14) Etrod't Opinion ofJesut, wilk Oie Story of the BapHsfs Imprison- 
mettl and Death, 6 : 14-29 
14-16. King Herod— Herod Antipaa, by the will of his father, 
Herod the Great, appointed tetrarch of Galilee and Penea, one of the 
four portions into which this luler divided his kingdom among his 
sons. Over those countries he ruled from 4 B.C. until 37 a.d., 
maintaining a policy of friendliness to the Romans and of shrewd 
regard for the religious scruples of the Jews. He interested himself in 
the building of cities, his greatest undertaking being the erection of 
Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee (Jn, 6 : 23), which he made his capital, 
and which gave its name to the Lake (Jn. 6 : i; 31 : i). This Herod is 
the one most frequently mentioned m the New Testament (8 : 15; 
Lk. 3 : T, 19; 8:3; 13 : 3if.; 23 : 7-1S; Acta 4 : ^7; '3 = ')■ Mark 
gives him here his courtesy title of "king"; Matthew and Luke, hia 
more accurate title of "tetrarch" (Matt. r4 : 1; Lk. g : 7). Heard 
thereof; It is not likely, from such statements as are made in 1 : 28 
and 3 : 8, that this was the first information of Jesus that had come to 
Herod. Doubtless, this last preaching tour, together with the wider 
mission of the Twelve, had greatly spread the fame of his ministry, 
and brought it anew to the hearing of the King; but even then, it 
would not have arrested his attention, had it not been for the con- 
jectures which accompanied it and which were, in all probability, 
due to the spirit of Messianic expectancy among the people (cf. 
Lk, 3 : 15; Matt. la : 23). These conjectures were confused: Some 
said that jolm, Qie Baptizer, is risen from the dead (cf. Lk. g : 7}. 
The fact that John had been held to be a prophet; that he had been 
wickedly put to death; and that Jesus was preaching the same mes- 
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17. beheaded, he is risen. For Herod himself had sent 
forth and laid hold upon John, and botind him in 
prison for the sake of Herodias, his brother Philip's 

18. wife; for he had married her. For John said mito 
Herod, It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother's 

sage of the neameaa of the kingdom as he had preached, would not 
make unnatural the superstitious idea that this man of God bad 
returned to life, with supernatural powers (therefore do these powers 
WO^ in him, cf. Jn. 10 : 41). Others, less credulous, gave ezpressioD 
to the common belief, founded on Mai. 4 : 5, that Elijah wodd come 
as a precursor of the Messiah (d. 9 : iif.; Matt. 11 ; 14), and identi- 
fied bim with that prophet with whom John himself had refused to 
be identified (Jn. r : 21); while others, not knowing how to identify 
Mm, held him to be one of the old prophets come again to earth 
(cf. Lk. 9 : 8; Matt. x6 : n). The guilty coascieace of Herod, in 
spite of the Sadducean scepticism to which he was more than likely 
predisposed (cf. Matt. 16 : 11 with Mk. 8 : 14), was not only startled 
cy these conjectures, but it filed upon the one that made Jesus out 
to be the resurrected John. 

17, 18. The story of John's imprisonment and death b here in- 
troduced, to account for the statement of his beheading. Matthew 
has an extended account of this event (Matt. 14 r i-u), though not 
as detailed as Mark's. Luke makes, however, nothing more than a 
mere mention of the fact (3 : igf.). Laid hold . . . bound him in 
prison: This was done before Jeaus began his Galilean work (i : 14): 
In fact, it seems to have been the reason for his leaving Judtea and 
going into Galilee (Matt. 4 : 12; see note on 1 : 14). He was impris- 
oned in the fortress attached to the palace of Macha^us—a rocky 
dtadel, on the East side of the Dead Sea, opposite the wilderness of 
Judaea and thus within sigbt of the scene of his early work. His 
captivity continued until well after the beginning of Jesus' Galilean 
work (Matt. 11 : it.] Lk. 7 : iS), though Matthew can hardly be 
accurate in making his death to have occurred as late as at Uie close 
of this mission of the Twelve (14 : 12-14)- Herodias— the daughter 
of Aristobulus, the son of Herod the Great and Mariamme, grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus II. She was, therefore, niece, not only of 
Antipas, but of his half-brother Philip, her first husband. This 
Philip was not the tetrarch of Itunea (Lk. 3 : i), but another haif- 
brother of Antipas, son of Herod's third wife, Mariamme, daughter 
of Simon, the High Priest. Not lawful: As wife of his brother, who 
was still Uving, the marriage came under tlie strict prohibitions of tlie 
law (d. Lev. iS : 16). 
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19. wife. And Herodias set herself against him, and de- 

30. sired to kill him; and she could not; for Herod feared 
John, knowing that he was a r^hteous and holy man, 
and kept him safe. And when he heard him, he ' was 

31. much perplexed; and he heard him gladly. And 
when a convenient day was come, that Herod on 
his birthday made a supper to his lords, and the ^ hi^ 

22. captains, and the chief men of Galilee; and when ' the 
daughter of Herodias herself came in and danced, 

iilLutyllSS.n^ did many liinfi. ' military Iribuna GA. ckiliarchs. 

> Some MSS. read jUi dai^lttir Bmdiai. 

19, 30. Set herself against him: Herodias' attitude toward the 
Baptist was one of murderous hatred; Herod's, because of the moni- 
tions of conscience, was one of fear mingled with appreciation. Hii 
imprisonment of the preacher was due, not so much to personal 
anger, as to dtead of his influence among the people {cf. Matt. 14 :5). 
In fact, by imprisoning him he sought to prevent, not onl^ his possible 
louung of the people against him (cf. Josephus, Antiquities, XVIII, 
V. a), but, according to our Evangelist, the wreaking of Herodias 
wrath upon him; since this would on!y have inflamed the people's 
feelings and disturbed his own, for he knew that he was a righteous 
and holj man, and so he kept him safe. With this attitude toward 
him, it was natural that frequently he should send for him, to hear 
him discourse, and just as natural that the discourse, though approved 
by his moral sense, should leave him in a confusion of putpose and 
an impotence of will. 

31. Convenient— I.e. for the realizing of Herodias' purpose. There 
was more likeUhood of securing the King's consent to her wish in 
the flushed excitement of such a festivity as this than when the sober 
thoughts of his personal and political responsibiUties controlled him. 
Lords: These were the chief civil dignitaries of his tetraichy, as the 
h:^ captains were its chief military officials (cf. Rev. 6 : 15); while 
the chi^ men of Galilee were most Ukely the nobility of the province, 
representing the native population, as over against the civil and mili- 
tary offieiaU, who were, in all probability, foreign. 

22-iq. The daughter of Herodias— Salome, who afterwards mar- 
ried Philip, the tetrarch of Trachonitis, her maternal uncle, and 
later, Aristobulus, King of ChaJcis. The implacable hatred of Hero- 
dias is seen in this willingness to degrade her daughter, a princess, 
to the level of the hired dancers, who belonged to a confessedly im- 
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^ she pleased Herod and them that sat at meat with 
himj and the king said unto the damsel, Ask of me 

23. whatsoever thou wilt, and I will give it thee. And 
he sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, 

34. I will give it thee, unto the half of my kingdom. And 
she went out, and said unto her mother. What shall 
I ask? And she said, The head of John the Baptizer, 

25. And she came in stra^htway with haste unto the 
king, and asked, saying, I will that thou forthwith 

36. i^ve me on a platter the head of John the Baptbt. And 
the king was exceeding sorry; but for the sake of his 
oaths, and of them that sat at meat, he would not 



moral class, in the hope of entrapping tbe king into her plot against 
the Baptist. If the marginal reading "his daughter Herodias" — 
which is better attested — ^ould be substituted for tbe text, it would 
indicate that the maid was a namesake of her mother and a diild 
of the present marriage. It is not likely, however, that Herodias 
would assign Herod's own child to such a tAsk. Her hope was realized, 
for the Hanring of the girl pleased Herod, and he b^e her ask of 
tiim what she would, confirming it with an oath that committ^ him 
to the granting of her rrauest, even to the half of his kingdom (ct. 
Esther 5 : 3, 6; 7 : 2). While the daughter and the mother doubtle^ 
were in full sympathy with each other, it is clear that the girl bad 
not been let into the details of the plot; for she had to seek Herodias 
in order to learn what request she was to make. In fact, that a re- 
quest was permitted her was evidently a surprise, for the Kill's 
following of his statement with an oath was roost likely due to tbe 
hesitancy of bei first astonishment at his words (Matthew's record, 
14 : 6-11, is manifestly contracted). Whether Salome needed urg- 
ing—as Matthew's phrase, "being put forward by her mother," 
might seem to imply — or not, she promptly presents to the King 
her mother's wish, an essential part of which was the deniand for its 
inmiediate fulfilment. This would indicate that the banquet was 
held in the palace of Machicrus. The King's sorrow was an admix- 
ture of genuine vexation and grief (cf. Lk. 18 ; 13), which, however, 
was not strong enough to overcome the fancied honor involved in his 
rash oath — an oath which in his vassal relations to Rome could never 
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27. reject her. And straightway the king sent forth a 
soldier of his guard, and commanded to bring his head : 

38. and he went and beheaded him in the prison, and 
brought his head on a platter, and gave it to the 

29. damsel; and the damsel gave it to her mother. And 
when his disdples heard thereof, they came and took 
up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 

30. And the apostles gather themselves together unto 
Jesus; and they told liim all things, whatsoever they 

31. had done, and whatsoever they had taught. And he 
saith unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while. For there were many 
coming and going,' and they had no leisure so much 

32. as to eat. And they went away in the boat to a desert 

33. place apart. And /Ae^^/e saw them going, and many 
knew them, and they ran together there ^ on foot 

have been literally fulfilled, and which dow was being kept probably 
more through a pride in his relations towards those that were with him 
at the banquet than through any regard for the chatacter of his oath 
as such. A soldier of his guard (lit. a spy, or jwik)— a tenn applied 
to soldiers employed to keep a lookout or cany despatches. They 
formed a diatmct corps and were employed by the emperors as a 
bodyguard, in which capacity they would naturally be selected for 
the carrying out of imperial sentences (cf. Schtlrer, I, ii, 63). Herod 
seems to have had some such bodyguard, from whose members he 
selected one to execute his sentence upon the Baptist, Platter (A. V. 
"charger") — a flat dish, either of earthenware or metal. The dift- 
cil^eB . ■ . took np Mb corpse and laid it in a tomb: Their permission 
to bury the body was due, doubtless, to Hecod's sorrowful realization 
of what be had been allured into allowing to be done. 

(1$) Tht Feeding of the Fix Thousand, : 30-44 (j6) 

30-33. The Apoades: Mark here gives the disdples the name by 

which utey were better known when be wrote, not in its official sense, 

butasanappiopriatede^gnationof those who had been "sent forth" '■ 
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34. from all the dties, and outwent them. And he came 
forth and saw a great multitude, and he had compas- 
sioa on them, because they were as sheep not having 
a shepherd: and he b^an to teach them many things. 

35. And when the day was now far spent, his disdples 
came unto him, and said. The place is desert, and the 

on this tour and were now retumiog from it (cf. 6 : 7}. Gather 
ttenuelf es , . . unto Jeaoa — from the various directiana in which 
they had ^ne, to some previously appointed place, obviously on the 
Western side of the Lake and most lUiely Capernaum. Come . . , 
into ■ desert place and rest — not in the immediate neighboThood 
of their ptthering place (see notes on i : 35, 45), but across the 
Lake (as m 4 : 35), quite probably in the neighborhood of Bethsaida 
Julias (d. Lk. 9 : lo, 13). They ran , . . there on foot— around 
the North end of the Lake, having seen them depart and surmising 
theii destination from the direction in which they were beaded. 
Naturally, thn' told of their quest as they went, and so added to 
that numbers from all the citim through which they passed. Event- 
ually, Mark says, they reached the other side of tlie Lake ahead of 
them. This might be possible, if the wind was light or contrary; 
since the distance by land was but ten miles, while that by water 
was four. The record of the Fourth Gospel, however, would seem 
to indicate that Jesus and the disdples reached the other side first 
and went up the mountain to their place of retiremeDt, from which, 
lat« on, Jesus beheld the multitude and came down to them (Ju. 
6 ■■ i-s)- 

^4. Came foitii — from the boat. Had compusioa on them — in 
^ite of their having prevented his plan for retirement; because, 
through tlii»impul^veand eager following of him, there was brought 
to him afresh their need of and readiness for a true religious leader- 
ship. So, putting aside his desire for rest, he began to teach them 
many things — not in the sense of diversified themes, for evidently 
there was but the one theme of the kingdom of God (cf. Uc. g : 11), 
but in the sense of an abundance of teaching on this one theme. 

33-3S. The da; was ... far spent: The Passover being near, it 
womd be the time of the Spring Equinox, the sun setting alxiut six 
o'clock; so that the teaching had continued into the late afternoon. 
The place is desert, and, consequently, the people, who in their hurry 
bad brought no provisions with them, could get food for their long 
delayed meal only by beinc dismissed and allowed to go to the su> 
rounding country (lit. tMed fields, farms, cf. 5 : 14) and nearby 
Tillages. According to John (6 : s), the colloquy was begun by 
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56. day is now far spent; send them away, that they may 
go into the country and villages round about, and buy 

37. themselves somewhat to eat. But he answered and 
said unto them, Give ye them to eat. And they say 
unto him, Shall we go and buy two hundred shillings' 

38. worth of bread, and give them to eat? And he saith 
unto them, How many loaves have ye? go and see. 
And when they knew, they say, Five, and two fishes. 

39. And he commanded them that all should ^ sit down 

Jesus. Tbe following answer of the disciples gives us really a. com- 
biiiHtion of John's statement, of Jesus' query, and of Philip's reply. 
Shall we go and buy: The disdples had no idea of Jesus' plan, and, 
apparently, no appreciation of his power over the supplies of nature 
(ct. Jn. 6 : 9). The incident at the Wedding Feast at Cana had been 
forgotten; the recent stilling of the stomt may have assured them of 
his control of Nature, but it had led them to no inference as to his 
power immediately to create what Nature produces. Two hundred 
shiUings (ht. deyarii) worth ; The denarius was the day wage of the 
laborer (Matt. 20 : 2) — somewhat less than twenty cents. Two 
hundred denarii — about forty dollars — would be far more than the 
disciples had in their common purse, and would represent their con- 
viction as to tbe hopelessness of the undertaking (cf. 14 :5;Lk. 7 :4i). 
How many loaves have ye? They may not have had any provi^ons, 
expecting to supply themselves from the villages as they had need, 
during their absence (cf, Jn. 4 : 8). Accordir^ to the Fourtb Evange- 
list (6 : gf.), it is Andrew who discovers the five loaves (a small flat 
cake, fairly thick, about the ^ze of a plate, sufficient for a meal; cf. 
Lk. ir : 5f.), which he says were made of barley (the grain of tbe 
poor; cf. 2 Kings 7 : iS), and the two fishes (cooked or dried, as a 
relish with the bread; cf. Jn. 11 : g, 13), in the possession of a lad 
who, doubtless attracted, by the crowd, was offering them for sale. 
39-44. By companies (lit. symposia by symposia)— to secure an 
orderly arrangemettt for tbe distribution of the food. Green gissa — 
the fresh, young grass of the springtime. In ranks (lit. garden plait 
by garden plots) — rectangular groups, with passageways between 
dem. Looking up to heaven: This marked the Master's consdouft- 
ness of the significance of what he was about to do (cf. 7 : 34; Jn, 
ri : di), the blessing of the food (see Edersheim, I, p. 684, for the usual 
form), and the breaking of the bread — the loaves, being relatively 
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40. by companies upon the green grass. And they sat 

41. down in ranks, by hundreds, and by hfties. And he 
took the five loaves and the two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, he blessed, and brake the loaves; and 
he gave to thedisdples to set before them; and the two 

42. fishes divided he among them all. And they all ate, 

43. and were filled. And they took up broken pieces, 

44. twelve basketfuls, and also of the fishes. And they 
that ate the loaves were five thousand men. 

45. And stra^htway he constrained his disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go before Mm unto the 
other side to Bethsaida, while he himself sendeth the 

46. multitude away. And after he had taken leave of 

thin, weiE never cut— were the custom in the daily meal (cf, Lk. 14 : 
30; Acts 37 ; is). From the following statement by all the Synop- 
tists, as well as by John, it is clear that what took place was to them 
distinctly miraculous. The five loaves and the two fishes were dia- 
tributed among the multitude of five thousand, and the; all aM 
and were filled, and they took up of the fragments remaining twelTS 
b&aketfula. As far as historical criticism can go in accrediting a 
miiade, the evidence is complete; the only thmg that will call it in 
question is the presence of hostile presuppositions in the mind of the 
Clitic. The discourse which in the Fourth Gospel follows this event, 
gives no reason to believe that in the Master's mind there was any 
forecast of the Passover Meal in this provision which he made for 
the multitude's needs. The language in that discourse, which specific- 
ally refers to the coming sacrifice 01 himself {vs. 51-58), is occa^oned 
simply by the developed argument involved in the presentation over 
against their material view of his Messiahship of the profoundly spir- 
itual character of his mission and of their personal relationship, to 
him. In fact, with the estimate which that discourse shows he had 
of their hopelessly material attitude toward his work (ver. 16), he 
could hardly have had in thin meal provided for their needs a foretaste 
of the communion of the Passover meal with his disciples. 

45, 46. Straightway be constrained bia disciples ... to go 
before him unto Qie other side : The reason for this sudden reversal 
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47. them, he departed into the mountain to pray. And 
when even was come, the boat was in the midst of 

48, the sea, and he alone on the land. And seeing them 
distressed in rowing, ior the wind was contrary unto 
them, about the fourth watch of the night he cometh 
unto them, walking on the sea; and he would have 

the acknowledgment of him ag a prophet to a detemunatian to pro- 
claim him as their revolutionaiy leader. Pos^bly, to withdraw his 
disciples from the contagion of such ideas, certainly to secure for 
himself the quiet of communion with Godj be sends them across the 
bay which separated the place of the feeding from the city of Beth- 
•alda. (Mentioned only by Mark," Matthew says simply "unto the 
Other ade," 14 : 22; John, making no reference to the Master's in- 
structions, speaks of them as "going over the sea unto Capernaum," 
6 : 17, their final gathering place, 6 ; 14, 59): There is no certam 
evidence of the eibtence of another dty of this name on the Western 
side of the Lake. There may have been near the newer Greek Beth- 
saida Julias an older Jewish Bethsaida, to which such references as 
Jn. 13 ; 31 would apply and to which Jesus would resort in preference 
to the more fashionable Greek dty (see Guthe's suggestion, Bibel- 
viSrltrbttch, sub voce and plates 14 and 13 of his Bibd-AUoj; also San- 
day's Sacred Sites, p. 48 and Map). Taken leave of them — the 
multitude, to dismiss whom be remains after sending his disciples 
away. The multitude referred to in the Fourth Goq>el as still on 
the Eastern side of the Lake the next day, 6 : »2, were ibt enthusiasts 
whom the Evangelist coccdves of as remaining on the ground over- 
night to witness more wonders and to be fed again, ver. z6,^poasibly 
to carry out their revolutionary plans, ver. rs. To pra?: He clear^ 
foresaw the crisis to which the political enthusiasm of Oie multitude 
was bringing his work, and sought in this way to prepare himself for 
it. If the recent death of the Baptist bad foreboded danger to him- 
self (see Lk. i3_ : 31-33, during his later journey to Jerusalem), still 
the desire to withdraw to the retired regions of the Eastern shore of 
the Lake was more to afford bis disciples rest after the strain of their 
tour and, tor himself, to escape the ever-increaaang crowd that pressed 
upon him, than to get beyond the reach of Herod. The political out- 
burst of Uie multitude bad introduced a new and alarming element 
into the situation, to meet which he saw no preparation save in 

47-5 2. Wben even WUt come : The sun had set (the Fourth Gospel 

states definitely that it was dark, 6 : r7), and the Passover moon had 

lisen. Jesus was thus enabled to distinguish the boat in flie midst of 
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49, [>assed by them: but tbey, when they saw him walking 
on the sea, supposed that it was a ghost, and cried out; 

5a for they all saw him, and were troubled. But he 
straightway spake with them, and saith unto them, 

51. Be of good cheer: it is I; be not afraid. And he went 
up unto them into the boat; and the wind ceased: 

die tea (not geographically, but relatively to the land, i.e. in deep 
water), as it labored against the wind that had liaen and was driving 
It down and across the Lake towards the Western shore. But ev- 
idently he did not altogether forego his vigil, for it was not until ths 
fomtil watdi of the night (from 3 to 6 a.h., Roman reckoning) that 
be came to them. By uis tinte, the disciples, in spite of their efforts, 
had been driven in a tortuous course far from their intended landing 
|dace. Crhe Fourth Gospel says they had gone 15 or 30 stadia, >.e. 
3 or 4 miles, 6 : 19.) The moon had set and the wind was still against 
them. At this unexpected hour and to them most unnatural [dace, 
the Master appears walking on the sea: This was a control of the 
forces of nature seemingly more real, but in fact not more so than his 
Stilling of the storm (4 ; 35-^1]- It admits of no naturalistic explana- 
tion. Its only alternative is pure legend, to account for which re- 
quires ingenuity. Would hare passed them by: Doubtless, his put- 
pose was to recall to their minds the lesson he hod sought to teach 
them in his stilling of the storm — that his mere presence with them 
should be enough to assure them in any trouble. Had they thor- 
oughly learned that lesson, they might have believed his presence 
would have been granted them in this present difficulty; but they were 
slow of heart and were not expecting him; bo that, m the darkness, 
they thought what they saw was a ^ost (tit. a phantom, an appari- 
Hon; cf. Job 4 : rsff.), and they cried oat in fear (d. i : 23). Indeed, 
according to Matthew (14 ; 28-32), though Jesus reassured them as to 
his identity (cf. Lk. 24 : 3T£f.), they were not all convinced— at least 
Peter demanded additional proof, which, in its working out, disclosed 
the smallness of his faith in the protecting power of Jesus' presence. 
The wind ceased: This should liave brought vividly to them thdr 
experience in the storm (4 : 31}), but they were sore amazed — not 
with awesome fear, as bad been the caae when the storm ceased 
(4 ; 41), but with an astonislunent at results which were not looked for 
in his presence, in spite of the marvel of the feeding of the multitude 
but a few hours before (see their even later failure to appreciate this 
miiacle,S 114-31}. Matthew states that this amazement expressed it- 
self inaconfeaaion of his Messiahship (14 : 33), which would be under- 
stood better as the mult of the matuier Mesuanic convictions 
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52. and they were sore amazed in themselves; for they 
understood not concemit^ the loaves, but their heart 
was hardened. 

53. And when they had crossed over, they came to 
the land unto Gemiesaret, and moored to the shore. 

54. And when they were come out of the boat, straightway 
55. . the people knew him, and ran round about that whole 

region, and b^an to carry about on then- ^ beds 
56. those that were sick, where they heard he was. And 
wheresoever he entered, into villages, or into cities, or 
into the country, they laid the sick in the market- 
places, and besought him that they might touch if it 
were but the border of hb garment: and as many as 
touched * him were made whole. 

uttered by Peter some months afterwards at Ciesarea Philjppi 
(8 : 39), as would also his confession at the close of Jesus' discourse 
delivered in the Capernaum synagogue the following day (Jn. 6 ; 69). 
53~5^- Crossed over they came to the land unto Geimesaret 
(better* Crossed over la Ike land, they came anta Gennesar'et) : The ceas- 
ing ot the wind enabled them to make progress in such direction 
as they wished; but, as the Master was now with them and they had 
been driven so far from .Bethsaida, they proceeded towards the 
Western shore, landing considerably South of Capemaum, at the 
Plain of Genessa ret. Carry about . . . where they heard he was: 
As soon as they landed, Jesus was recognized, and the report of his 
return (cf. vs. 33f.) was spimd abroad through the towns and villages 
of that region, which was thickly populated. As a result, they brought 
to him the sick, following up the rumor of bis whereabouts, until 
they found him. Villages . . . cities ... the eormHtj (lit. tiOtd 
fields, farms, cf. ver. 36; 5 : 14)— evidently the localities of that 
region through which he passed on his way back to Capemaum 
where, according to the Fourth Gospel, he finally came — pos^bly 
that same day {d. Jn. 6 : 24, 59). Market places: Strictly, these 
would be found only in the cities, but the phrase may here be used 
generally tor any apea places in the villages and smaller settlements, 
where room could be had to gather the uck around Jesua. The 
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7. And there are gathered together unto him the 
Pharisees, and certain of the scribes, who had 

2. come from Jerusalem, and had seen that some 
of his disciples ate their bread with defiled, that 

3. is, unwashen, hands. (For the Pharisees, and all 

border of hia gAiment (lit. thejritige, or tassd, oj his outer garment): 
Jesus doubtless wore attached to the four comers of hia outer garment, 
OS requited by the Law of every Jew, tassels of twisted threads of 
white wool, bound to the garment by a cord of blue (cf. Num. 15 :38- 
40). Hftde whole: These cases were not essentially different from 
that of the Woman in the crowd, except that Jesus was appealed to 
before tlie touch was made. There was here, as with her, a mixture 
of superstitioD and faith — the latter, though slight, being dncere 
and consequently effective to a cure (d. s ■■ »o, 37-39, and eapecioUy 
the record by Matthew, 9 : 10, and Luke, 8 :44). 

(irf) Ceremonial Criticism 0/ the Pharisees and Scribes, 7 : 1-33 

7 ; r, 3. According to the Fourth Gospel, when Jesus finally reached 
Capernaum, the enthusasts who had followed him across the Lake 
from the place of the feeding of the multitude, found him and, ev- 
idently approaching him again in their spirit of political revolution, 
drew from him the discourse on the Bread of Life which effectually 
alienatnl them and, in fact, most of his disciples from his Ministry 
(cf. Jn. 6 : 33-66). It may have been in view of this popular defection 
from him that the Pharisees and Scribes were emboldened to return 
to their criticism of the uncetemonialism which he bad countenanced 
and which was still carried on by the disciples who remained in his 
fellowship. From Jerusalem: This attack did not necessarily take 
place immediately after the discourse. In fact, the presence of 
certain Scribes who had come up from Jerusalem would seem to 
indicate that it had originated there, in which case the Passover 
referrwl to in Jn. 6:4 may have taken place, and reports carried to 
the city of the people's Messianic enthusiasm (or Jesus, with their 
later defectiou from him may have alarmed and at the same time 
allured the religioiis leaders to a renewed attack. Defiled (lit. 
common, cf. Acts ro : 14; Rom. 14 : 14; Rev. 21 : 27) ... iin- 
washen hands : The occa^on of the attadc was doubtless some meat 
at wMch the disciples were seen to be eating without first having 
observed the universal rule of washing the hands, not so much for 
sanitary purposes as to cleanse them from all unceremonial contacts 
which they may have bad. 

3, 4. From the bc^ianing, the reli^ous leaders liad seen that 
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the Jews, except they wash their hands ' diligently, 

4. eat not, holding the tradition of the elders; and 
whm they come from the market-place, except they 
^ bathe themselves, they eat not; and many other 
things there are, which they have received to hold, 

5. 'washingsof cups, and pots, and brasen vessels.*) And 

S. (tad •t<^iMe Iktmtdta. 
iS. add and cimcka, 

e between Jesus and themselves wa.s at the point of 
] (see notes on 1 : 6i.). They bad already criticized 
him for various inEringemeats of its more exact rules (see notes on 
3 : 16, 14). Now, honever, they seem to have determined to go to 
the root of the matter; for they select a custom that was observed, 
not only by the PluriseeE, but by all the Jews (not necessarily the 
masses, but rather the religiously inclined portion of the people), 
seeking thus to place him in opposition to the commou life of the 
religious people. These verses are a parenthesis, in which Mark 

E'ves a few examples to show the extent to which this custom had 
id hold of their daily living. Diligently (Gr. vnth tht fist)— most 
likely by alternately rubbing the open hand with the other hand 
clenched, so as to thoroughly cleanse it. The tradition of tha eldars— 
not the Mosaic Law, but the precepts of former Scribes and teachers — 
particularly the members of the Great Synagogue — handed down 
and added to from generation to generation, and finally embodied in 
the Misbna (d. Gal. i : 14}. Bathe tiiemfielves: Whether this 
was by sprinkling (cf. Num. 19 : gff.), or by immerdon (cf. 3 Kings 
S ; 14), itwasanappIicationoE water to the entire body, in view of the 
more extensive defilement they were supposed to have incurred in 
mingling with the non-Jewish crowds and unclean objects of the 
market place. (Note Moffatt's conjectural reading: "They decline 
to eat what comes from the market place till they have washed it." 
A New Translation of the New Testament, Second Edition, 19:3). 
Washings of cups . . . pots . . . brazen vessels; Whatever the 
mode, these purifications also involved the complete cleansing of the 
utensils. The cups were ordinary drinking cups of earthenware 01 
metal (cf. 9 :4t; 14 : as); the pots were pitchers of wood or stone 
(cf. Lev. 15 : 12; Jn. 2 : 6); the brazen vessels were cooking pots of 
copper or brass (i Sam. z : 14; 3 Chron. 35 : 13). See SchUrer, 
Jewish People, II, ii, p. [06S. Edershelm, Life of Ihe Messiah, II, 
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the Pliarisees and the scribes ask him, Why walk not 
thy disdi^ according to the tradition of the elders, 

6. but eat their bread with ^ defiled hands? And he 
said unto them, Well did Isaiah prophesy of you hypo- 
crites, as it is written, 

This people honoreth me with their lips, 
But then* heart is far from me. 

7. But in vain do they worship me, 

Teaching as their doctrines the precepts of men. 

8. Ye leave the commandment of God, and hold fast 



Isuah's denunciation of the hypocritical worahippei^ of his day — a 
denunciation which the prophet declares to be a word of God himself 



LXX rather than tJ 
feaiinf^ God only as they a 
LXX idea of the uselessness of their worship, in view of the fact that 
it substitutes human commands for the law of God. Full well; 
This ezpresdon is not wholly ironical, ^ce it points out the thor- 
oughness with which they have substituted their own rules for the 
divine commands (cf. Jn. 4 : lyf.). This statement is substantiated 
by the following instance of what their position had brought them to 
do. Its dgnificance is heightened by Uie fact that the divine com- 
mand is taken from the Decaloeue (Ex. 20 : 12), while its inteipreta- 
tioD and the extreme penalty placed upon its transgression so inter- 
preted (Ei. ai:i7, ef_. maivin and_ Deut. iT : it) discloses the 
miportance attached to it by the Mosaic Law. That this honoring of 
one's parents involved their support was not questioned by the 
Rabbis; but the support of the Temple worship was also a divine 
conunand, and they had established the rule that the Temple support 
should take precedence over parental support, in fact, a son, by sunply 
declaring to his parents that the aid which they expected from h im 
wasCorban (transliteration of the Hebrew word, meaning an o/mng, 
an oblalion, i,e, a fifl, or, as the Revised Version phrases it, ^ven 
to God), he would be released from the obligation of using it for their 
support, whether it was actually given to the Temple or not. The 
declaration did not necessarily dedicate it to the Temple; it simply 
removed it beyond the parents' reach (cf. Edersheim, Life of Jeius, 
n, pp. i^ic). And this was but one of many similar instances. 
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9. the tradition of men. And be said unto tfaem, FuU 
well do ye reject the commandmeDt of God, that ye 

10. may keep your tradition. For Moses said, Honor 
thy father and thy mother; and, He that ^>eaketh 

11. evil of father or mother, let him * die the death: but 
ye say, If a man shall say to his father or his mother. 
That wherewith thou mightest have been profited 

13. by me is Corban, that is to say, Given to God; ye no 
longer suffer him to do ai^ht for his father or his 

13. mother; making void the word of God by your tra- 
dition, which ye have delivered: and many such like 

14. thii^ ye do. And he called to him the multitude 
again, and said imto them. Hear me all of you, and 



They bad practically made the moral law of God inoperative by 
pkdng the mechamcal tradition of the elders in the supreme control 
of life. 

14, 15. And he cilled . . . Ae multitude sgain: This implies 
a previous withdrawal of the multitude — doubtless merely n respect- 
bu dtawing back at the formal approach of the Jerusalem delegation. 
It might aeem strange that after the alienation of the people from 
Jeaus there was still a multitude which gathered to his teaching; but 
we must remember that his disciplesbip did not fall away all at once. 
In fact, Jesus gave up his Galilean work rather because of the people's 
determined political attitude toward him than because of their 
abandonment of his cause. It, however, suggests the withdrawal of 
the delegation itself upon the conclusion of Jesus' reply; if so, it is 
quite likely that with the delegation there went away the element in 
tiie crowd which sided with the Pharisees rather than with Jesus; so 
that this is a calling around him of the element that sided with him' 
self, as was done after the Beelzebul charge of the Jerusalem scribes 
(cf. 3 I 3zf. and notes on vs. jif.)- In this case, as in that, he puts the 
truth before them in enigmatic form in order that they may be im< 
pelled to think upon it and, through the discovery of its meaning, be 
more deeply impressed by it. This is the significance of his call 
Hear me . . . and understand (cf. 4 :i2;7 : iS:8 :i7, 21). Noth- 
ing ■■ . going Into him ... but the things which proceed out of 
the man . . . defile the man: This b practically an interpretation 
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15. imderstand: there is nothing from without the man, 
that going into him can defile him; but the things 
which proceed out of the man are those that defile 

17. the man.^ And when he was entered into the house 
from the multitude, his disciples asked of him the 

18. parable. And he saith unto them, Are ye so without 
understanding also? Perceive ye not, that whatsoever 
from without goeth into the man, it cannot defile him; 

19. because it goeth not into his heart, but into his belly, 
and goeth out into the draught? This ke said, making 

1 Muy MSS. inKrt mr. t6. 1/ any man katk an It km, ht kim luar. 

of the Law, in the sense of the statements of Matt. 5. The Liaw 
made clear distinctions between clean and unclean food (cf. Lev. 11), 
to which the reiiiiuremeiit of band washing before meals was simply an 
added Pharisaic ceremonial refinement. The vital matter, however, 
was the moral and not the ceremonial cleamiess, and this was deter- 
mined, not by the food which was eaten, much less by the fonnalities 
with which it was eaten, but by the expression of the mward character 
in the outward life. 

It is to be noted that ver. 16 b omitted from the teit, as being a 
later addition, and that Matthew (15 : 3-14) not only changes the 
order of Jesus' reply, placing more logically the fqjedfic counter 
charge of the Phar^aic transgression of the Mosaic law (vs. 3-6) be- 
fore the general denunciation of their h3'pocrisy (vs. 7-g), but pref- 
aces the explanation to tlie disdples of the parabolic remark (ver. lof.) 
with a statement of the critical sta^ to which the conflict between 
his spiritual ministry and Pharisaic ceremonialism had now come 
(vs. 12-14). 1'lus is likely to be a fuller and more accurate record of 
Jesus' renuiAs than that given us by Mark. 

17-23. So without tmderBtanding: Even the sympathetic portion 
of the crowd might be e;(pected to come slowly to a comprehension 
of the de^r truths of Jesus' teaching; but the disciples, whose sym- 
pathy of ideas was nourished by constant and intimate companion- 
ship, should have grasped the meaning involved in such a simple 
statement as he had made. The food which is eaten does not enter 
into the man's moral and religious life, but into liis physical life, 
and is taken care of by^its natural processes. This he said, twUng 
all meats dean: Thisisaninterpretationof Jesus' words in the light 
of sudi controver^es as arose in the Apostolic Age (cf. i Cor. 6:12- 
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20. all meats clean. And be said, That which proceedeth 

21. out of the man, that defiletb the man. For from 
within, out of the heart of men, ^ evil thoughts pro- 

22. ceed, fomications, thefts, murders, adulteries, covet- 
ings, wickednesses, deceit, lasdviousness, an evil eye, 

33. railing, pride, foolishness: all these evil things proceed 
from within, and dehle the man. 

2. Period of Retirement into the Regions of Tyre, Sidon and 
the Decapolis, 7 ; 24-8 : 26 

24. And from thence he arose, and went away into the 
borders of Tyre 'and Sidon. And he entered into 
a house, and would have no man know it; and he 

' Cik. Itimtkis Uul art nil. > Some MSS. omk and Sidon, 

10; ch. S; 10 : 33-33; Kom. ch. 14; cf. also Acts lo : is). Cove^ 
ioga — not to be confined to specific infractions of the Tenth Cont- 
mandment, but extending to all the impulses of graspiog self-seeking. 
Wickednesses — not bad deeds in general, but acts of distinctively 
purposed evil— malidous wickedness (cf. Matt. 3z : 18). Loscivioua- 
ness—as distinguished from the particular sins of adultery and for- 
nication, in the preceding verse, refers to the general conduct of a 
dissolute life (cf. Rom. 13 : 13). An eril eye — more than mere envy; 
rather the complement of the covetous self-seeking mentioned above — 
tie greed that seeks not only to have more than is right from others, 
but begrudges what is right for them to have (cf. Deut. 15 ; 9; Matt. 
10 : 15; Jas. 5 14). Roiling—slander, detraction (d. 3 : iSf with 
Matt, la : 3a). Pride — in its arrogancy, as was specifically seen in 
the Pharisaic character (cf. Matt. 23:5-71 ^^)- FooUehness — 
not intellectual, but moral obtuseaess (d. Lk. 12 : 20). It will be 
seen that Matthew's list is much shorter than Mark's, and in its 
summing up (Matt. r5 : 30) affords another evidence of having given 
us altogether more accurately the Master's remarks; in fact, when we 
compare Mark's list with iiose in Gal. S : 19-21; Rom. 1 ; 29-^1; 
Eph. 4 : t9, 31; 5 : 3f., we cannot escape the feeling that it was m- 
fiuenced by the sins with which the Apostolic Church in its Gentile 
mission was confronted and compelled to denounce. 

24. He arose and went away: The external reason for this re- 
tirement Uy in the fact that the populace having turned away from 
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35. could not be hid. But straightway a woman, whose 
little daughter had an unclean spirit, having heard of 

36. him, came and fell down at his feet. Now the woman 
was a ' Greek, a Syrophcenician by race. . And she be- 
sought him that he would cast forth the demon out of 

37 her daughter. And he said unto her, Let the children 
first be filled: for it is not meet to take the children's 

28. ' bread and cast it to the dogs. But she answered 
and saith unto him, Yea, Lord; even the dogs under 

'Ceiuat.ottasaii. 'laif. 

hint after his spiritual discourse on the Bread of Life, and the reli- 
gious leaders having been alienated, as they had not been before, 
by bis denuDcilLtion of ceremonialism as a regulative principle in 
everyday life (see notes on ver. 3f.), there was nothing left for him 
to do in the field of his former work. The deeper reason, however, 
lay in the gravity of the crisis with which his mmistry was thus con- 
fronted and which called, not merely for serious reflection as to his 
personal future, but for an intimate instruction of his disciples, in 

E reparation for the future, as it concerned their relations to himself. 
1 view of this, something more was needed than a mere withdrawal 
across the Lake for rest (cf. 6 : 31), and something quite different 
from a transfer of his active ministry into a less Jewish region. This 
was essentially a period of retirement, and such works as were per~ 
formed during it can be rightly understood only when they are seen 
practically to have been forced upon him in spite of his purpose to 
.withdraw from ail activity. The following statement that be en- 
tered iato » house and would have no man know it gives essentially 
his intention for the entire period, the swni&cant character of which 
is all the more evident when we realize that it was immediately pre- 
ceded by the viat to Jerusalem recorded in the fifth chapter of John 
(cf. Standard Bible Dictionary, p. 438, Note i). 

(i) Tkt Syrophanictan Woman, vs. 25-30 
!;-30. Having heard of him — not necessarily for the first time- 
People from this adjoining land had been attendant upon his ministry 
before the choosing of the Twelve (3 ; 8). Indeed, tlie specifically 

Jewish appeal of the woman — "Thou Son of David" — as given in 
latthew (15 : 22), who, in this inddent, reproduces more reliably 
the Master's words — may have been due to the tact that at the close 
of the second preaching tour the cure of the Blind and Dumb De- 
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ag. the table eat of the chfldren's cnunbs. And he said 
unto her, For this saying go thy way; the demon is 

30. gone out of thy daughter. And she went away unto 
her house, and found the child laid upon the bed, 
and the demon gone out 

moniac was recognized by the populace as attesting Jesua to be the 
Son of David (Matt. 11 ; 13). This would not nec^aarily mean that 
the woman had accepted the Jewish Messianic hope, or tlmt she had 
a teligious faith in Jesus as the Messiah (cf. case of the Samaritan 
woman) i but that she adopted the title bestowed upon him by bis 
countrymen as a way of approach to him in her need, in faith that 
he bad the power to meet the need (cf. Matt. 15 : ^i for the general 
Gentile attitude of mind toward the relif^ous faiths of Judaism). 
A Greek by speech, but a Syrophcenlctaii by race: In other words, 
while she spoke the language of common intercourse in the E^t, she 
belonged to that branch of the old Pbcenician race which, migrating 
from the East, had settled along the coast and in Hellenistic times was 
called Syrian, in distinction from the Libyan branch in North Africa, 
The Pbceniciapg were an oSsboot of the Semitic race, belonging to 
the Canaanites of the Old Testament. Matthew calls her "a Canaan- 
itish woman" (is : 22), Cast forth the demon— not necessarily 
at a distance by word of mouth, but most probably by accompany- 
ing her to her house and placing his hands upon the suSerer. Tub 
was the usual mode (d. 5 : 13; 6 : 5). Let the childreii first be fed: 
According to Matthew's fuller record (15 : »3-a6), he at first look 
no notice of the woman's plea, and when the disciples apparently 
urged him to grant it, so that she would atop crying after tiiem, he 
laid their appeal aside with the reminder that be was sent distinc- 
tively to the lost sheep of the house of Israel; it was only when she 
persisted in a worshipful hope in his mercy that he replied to her at 
all, and then merely to say— as Mark also tells us in the following 
verse — that the children of the Covenant household should not have 
their rights taken from them and given to others. It is clear from 
these details tliat he bad not gone into this tegion to continue bis 
active ministry among a non-Jewish population as a promise of the 
final giving of the Gospel to the Gentiles. His personal ministry was 
to God's people in Israel. It was distinctively the work of the Mes- 
siah and would not be accomplished until the Jewish people had 
acted upon it as such. From the first, doubtless, there was involved 
in Jesus' insight into the hostility of the religious leaders to his 
^iritual claims, a consciousness, not onl^ of the inevitable rejection 
of himself and his mission, but of the ultimate acceptance of his mis- 
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31. And f^ain he went out from the borders of Tyre, 
and came through Sidon unto the sea of Galilee, 

32. through the midst of the borders of DecapoUs. And 

sioD and bimself by those outside of Israel (cf. Lk. 4 : 16-30^ Matt. 
8 : iif.). But thia was not the time for the oSFer, and in so far as a 
miiust^ in tfab Gentile region would commit him to such an offer, 
hia purpose was not to engage in it (cf. Matt. 10 ; 5). That he yielded 
here to t h'i woman's pica was due to the presence in it of a genuine 
faith which could not be denied. Doge (Gr. little dogs)—evidtaHly 
the household dogs, which were fed from their master's table (cf. 
following verse and Homer, II, 12 : 6gi 13 : 173; Od. 17 : 309). This 
softened the reproach of the reply, though it made no less clear Jesus' 
attitude of mind in his ministry and his purpose in this withdrawal 
from Galilee. TeK, Lord; even (better, and yet) tile does . . . 
eat of the children's cnunbB: She admits the principle which he 
asserts, but turns it to !ier own advantage by proclaiming, not so 
much her willingness to take whatever might be left to her from the 
service of the children, but her desperate need, which would not be 
turned aside by any humiliation irf radal pride, and which in this 
self-abnegating per^tence of its struggle disclosed a trust in Jesus' 

Kwer to heal and a confidence in his willingness to exert his power. 
t this saying — not, of course, for the saying itself, but for the 
faith involved in it. 

(a) Tht Deaf and Dumb Man, vs. 31-37 
31. Hewent out from the borders of Tyre: Having come out of 
Galilee for retirement, the performance of this miracle with the in- 
evitable gathering of the populace around him determined Jesus to 
leave the neighborhood of Tyre for other it^ons further removed 
from the border and therefore more likely to give him the settled 
retirement he needed. Apparently, he firat went northward and then, 
passing on his way through Sidon, turned towards the East and 
South and came into the more sparaely settled portions of the De- 
capolis (a region mostly East of the Jordan, dominated by ten inde- 
pendent cities, extending from Damascus, on the North to Phila- 
delphia, on the South, and from Eanata, on the East to Scythopolis, 
on the West), returning later to the Se* of Galilee. It was imoos- 
dble, however, to escape the crowds. They followed him from place 
to place cartying with them their sick, whom they cast down at his 
feet for healing (cf. Matt. 15 :3of.). Of these healings and their 
results, Mark gives us an instance in the following verses. 

J 1-37. An finpediment in his speech (Gr. sptaking with di^ 
y)— -apparently an impainnent in utterance which rendered him 
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tbey bring unto him one that was deaf, and had an 
impediment in his speech; and they beseech him to 

33. lay his hand upon him. And he took him aside from 
the multitude privately, and put his fingers into his 

34. ears, and he spat, and touched his tongue; and looking 
up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephpha- 

35. tha, that is, Be opened. And his ears were opened, 
and the bond of his tongue was loosed, and he spake 

practically unable to conununicate his ideas through ^>eech (cf. 
vet. 35), so that he is classed among the dumb (d. ver. 37). M- 
vatetf flit, apart, by himself, cf. 6 : aif.)- The drawing of the matt 
a^de from the crowd was, not merely to enable him to concentrate 
hb attention on what was being done for Mm, but to avoid any un- 
necessary publicity in the healing. This and the similar case of the 
blind man at Bethsoida (8 : 22-26) afford additional evidence that 
iu tiis withdrawal from Galilee the Master's purpose was not to con- 
tinue his active ministry among a non-Jewish people. He engaged 
in no public teaching. His activity was confined, apparently, to 
isolated cases of healing, concluding with a feeding of the multitude, 
and, throughout the journey, whatever he does seems to have the 
character of something the doing of which he could not escape (cf. 
vs. 24-16. 32; 8 : 2f.). Put his flngen into his ears . . . touched 
his tongue: The unusual actions employed by the Master, especially 
when compared with the similar actions in the case of the blind man 
in this same DecaixiliUn region (8 r 23), seem to have been deter- 
mined by the religiously ignorant character of the populace. In a 
specific way they directed attention to the cure which was to be made, 
and to this degree helped the patient to an exercise of a definite trust 
in him who was effecting it. The employment of spittle was in ac- 
cordance with its recogmzed use as a remedial agent, and thus con- 
tributed to the patient's confidence. It was not necessarily applied 
directly to his tongue, but most probably first to the Master's fingers. 
It seems to have been otherwise in the case of the Bethsaida blind 
man (8 ; 23; cf. however, the detailed description of the action in 
the cose of the Jerusalem blind man, Jn. 9 :6). Sighed: The heaven- 
ward glance and the deep-drawn ^h were not symbolic encourage- 
ments to the patient's faith, but personal eipres^otis of the Master's 
own ronsdousnesa of the source of the healing power and the cause 
of this, as of all maladies to be cured. His perfect communion with 
God gave him a profound sense of the ravages of ain over the physical, 
as well as the spiitual worid. Burdened as he always was wim this 
"5 
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36. plain. And he chained them that they should tell 
no man: but the more he charged them, so much the 

37. more a great deal they published it. And they were 
beyond measure astonished, saying, He hath done 
all things well; he maketh even the deaf to hear, and 
the dumb to speak. 

8* In those days, when there was again a great multi- 
tude, and they had nothing to eat, he called unto 

fact of sin, it was not unnatural that he should give expression to the 
coQsdousness of its presence, imrticularly where it had forced itself 
into the friendships of life, as in the case of Lazarus (Tn. 11 :4i}, 
and into the noiship and service of the covenant people, as in his 
lament over Jerusalem (Lk. 13 : 34; 19 : 41), and here in the case of 
this heathen where it showed its sway over the world which was so 
Ignorant of God. Gphphatlut— assimilated from the Aramaic ex- 
preasion (Eihpalhach), used doubtless by the Master and preserved 
for us by Man from the Apostolic recitals of the incident (cf. 5 : 41; 
14 : 36) . It is addressed to the ears, as the organs principally affected, 
nalnlr (("f- ■tfaiiAt.figAi/y)— showing that he had not been entirely 
dumb, but ou1yina.Tticula.te in his speech. Charged them — not only 
the patient, but his friends (cf. ver. 32), in order that no publicity 
might be given to the cure and his purpose of retirement be further 
hindered. But the command, though apparently repeatedly given, was 
ineffectual; for the more he charged mem, so much die more . . . 
they published it, and accompanied their excited proclamation 
with an astonished testimony to his power and the excellence of his 
deeds — a result very different from that which followed Jesus' pre- 
vious miracle in this region (5 : 15-17)- 

0) The Feeding of ifie Fouf Thousand, vs. i-q 
8 : 1-9. la those days— not a vague expression of time, indicat- 
ing an uncertainty as to when the event took place, but a general 
term used, as in i : q, to connect the following incident somewhat 
loosely with the foregoing narrative. It is obvious that the gathering 
of suoi a multitude in ^e Master's following is a perfectly natural 
development of the preceding incidents — not that the events were 
in themselves of extraordinary character, but that the region was 
inhabited hy a people to whom such things were wholly new and 
of superstitious excitement, and who, in spite of all the Master's 
efforts to restrain them, had enthusiastically heralded far and wide 
his fame as a wonder workei. In the thinly settled portions of the 
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2. him his disciples, and saith unto them, I have com- 
passion on the multitude, because they continue with 

3. me now three days, and have nothing to eat: and if I 
send them away fasting to their homes, they will 
faint on the way; and some of them are come from far. 

4. And his disciples answered him, Whence shall ons 
be able to fill these men with ' bread here in a desert 



Decapolis, such need as is described in ver. 2 would easily occur, and 
as it grew would make moiie certain the attachment of the crowd 
to him they followed, as their only likely source of relief. At the 
first, the Master had doubtless hoped that the people naturally, as 
the way grew hard and food more scarce to get, would disperse o£ 
themaaves; but as he found the days increasing and his course draw- 
ing near again to the Sea of Galilee and coming thus out into more 
populated regions, he realized that, not only for the sake of the mul- 
titude, but for his own sake, this following must be reheved of its 
need, and sent back to the country from which it had come. His 
compassion is for the people's lack of food; at the fir^t feediiig it had 
bewi for their lack of right religious leadership. This is a difference 
in the Master's attitude of mind towards the situation which agrees 
significantly with the fact tliat on the former occasion the multitude 
had been made up of Jews, whose spiritual condition had been neg- 
lected by their religious leaders; here it was composed of Gentiles, 
with regard to whom this pomt would not arise (see notes on 6 : 34). 
Whence ... fill theM men with bread? It seems at first sight 
unaccountable that the disdples should not have recalled the previous 
feeding in this same gnieral i^ion, and answered the Master's ques- 
tion with a challenge to him to repeat bis wonder work. At the same 
time, we must remember (i) that the disdples had not been much 
impressed with that miracle of the first feeding, as far as it showed 
the Master's care for them; for a few hours later, on the Lake, the 
thought of this care was the last thbg in their minds (cf. 6 : 49-52; 
(1) that we must not fail to consider the impression made upon the 
aisciples by the collapse of the Master's wo^ and his forced retire- 
ment from Jewish regions. The statement after the address which 
precipitated that collapse, "To whom shall we go? thou hast the words 
of eternal life" (Jn, 6 :6&), was not so much a confesuon of confi- 
dence as a confused mixture of loyalty to him and depression of mind 
as to the popular revulsioD of feeling against him. This confusion 
must have grown with the Pentecost visit to Jerusalem (Jn. 5 : r). 
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5. place? And he asked them, How many loaves have 

6. ye? And they said, Seven. And he commandeth 
the multitude to sit down on the ground: and he took 
the seven loaves, and having given thanks, he brake, 
and gave to his disciples, to set before them; and they 

7. set them before the multitude. And they had a few 
small fishes: and having blessed them, he commanded 

8. to set these also before them. And they ate, and were 
filled : and they took up, of broken pieces that remained 

and was certainly not lelieved by the subsequent necessity of leaving 
their own land and the wandering journey through these heathen 
regions. Here, at the end of this apparently aimless tour, they stand 
confronted with a hungry heathen muldtiule in a desert place, and 
the Master himself has nothing definite to propose for their relief. 
It is hardly reasonable to expect them to be more ready to think, of 
his ability to provide against this emergency than they were later 
when he warned them against the leaven of the Pharisees (ver. 15), 
and they were thrown into consternation about their Uck of food, 
without a thought of his power to supply their need. Seven — as 
against five at the first feeding. A few snull fishes — as against 
two fishes at the former time. It is to be noted that here he blesses 
the fishes, as well as the bread. The strict Jewish custom of bless- 
ing only the bread seems to have been confined to the first occa^on, 
with its Jewish multitude. Seven boskets— of a soft quality, made 
of plaited reeds or cords, sometimea of large size, as in the case of 
Saul's escape from Damascus (Acts 9 : 35). At the fonner feeding 
the baskets were twelve in number, and of stout wickeiwork. About 
four thousand — as against five tiiousand on the former occasion. 
There is thus a varied difference in these details; at some points 
the figures are higher at the second feeding, at others lower, the 
incident having the appearance of a natural occurrence, and not of a 
literary restatement of the former event. Dalmaauthi.: This is a 
whoUy unidentified locality. Matthew has "Magadan" (15:30). 
If this is the same as Magdala, then it was oa the Western shore of 
the Lake, some seven miles South of Gennesaret, and ver. 13 is con- 
ustently a return to the Eastern dde, bringing them to Bethsaida 
(ver. 32). In any event, Mark's record places this feedhig near the 
Lake, which the crowd could not cross with their new found leader, 
maUng the situation thus one in which the Master found himself 
compdled to conuder the sending of the people back to th^ homes. 
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g, over, seven baskets. And they were about four 

10. thousand: and he sent them away. And straightway 
he entered into the boat with his disdples, and came 
into the parts of Dalmanutha. 

11. And the Pharisees came forth, and began to ques> 
tion with him, seeking of him a sign from heaven, 

l4) Tht Pharisees' Request for a Sign, vs. 10-13 
10-11. The Phariseea cune forth to meet him, as he came agam 
to the Westem side of the Lake, and began to enter into a discus- 
sion with him, seeking of him a sign traia heaven. Their motive 
in seeking a sign was not what it was at the casting out of the dumb 
and blind demoniac — to belittle his miraculous power — but for the 
purpose of tiTiiig him, entrapping^ him into a further unpopularity 
with his already alienated foUowing. Their action is tnus based 
upon the defection of the people fcom him, and the sign for which they 
ask has reference to the coming kingdom, the nearness of which had 
been the specific announcement of the last preaching tour (see notes 
on 6 : 7). The suggestion of such a request came, doubtless, from 
the signs announced in the book of the prophet Joel (3 : y^.), as 
harbiogeiB of the Messianic Kingdom; and their hope was that he 
would be led into some definition or designation ot description of 
that kingdom which would heighten the uready unpopular idea of 
its spiritual character (cf. Jn. 6 : 60-63). Their request is in line 
with their later and more definite question: "When shall the king- 
dom of God come?" (Lk. 17 : 20; cf. also the disciples' question, 
Mk. 13 ; 3f. and the Master's reply, vs. 14-29, and Peter's sermon. 
Acts 2 : 14-ai). This would be all the more evident if Matthew's 
elaboration of Jesus' reply (16 ; ib, 3) were part of the text; though 
even its inteipolarion shows the early understanding as to what the 
Pharisees sought in their request (cf. Lk. ra : 54-56, where this 
statement occurs in a chapter which begins with a warning against 
the leaven of the Pharisees). He sighed deeply in bis spirit — ex- 
pressive of the burden which rested on his soul through his profound 
realization of the significance of their wilful and persistent hostility 
to his message of truth. There shall no sign be given: According 
to MaA, Jesus refuses to grant their request. Matthew less ac- 
curately intimates that he refers them to the sign of the prophet 
Jonah, as in the request after the casting out of the demoniac (Matt. 
II : 38-41), The reason for his iiefusal was doubtless because he did 
not feel the time had come for it ; since later, on the way to Jerusalem, 
be does not hesitate to lay before them a statement as to the spiritual 
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13. trying him. And be ughed deqily in his s{Mrit, and 
sadth. Why doth this genemtioD seek a agn? verily 
I say unto you. There shall no sign be given unto this 

13. generation. And he left them, and again entering 
into tlie boat dqiarted to the other side. 

14. And they forgot to take bread; and they had not 

15. in the boat with them mote than one loaf. And he 
chaiged them, saying, Take heed, beware of the leaven 

16. of the Phariseesand the leaven of Herod. And they 
reasoned one with another, ' saying, * We have no 

• SontiSSS.iaaiKMUKIktykadmihrmi. >/(iiiuw(a*i«Ki trad. 

character of Uie coming of Uie kingdom (Lk. 17 : aof.). To die 
oAer side: This immediate letum to the Eastern side of the Lake 
■hows that he must have come over from it in order to get free of the 
CDthu^astic multitude which had been swept into liis foUowing by 
the kindly miracles he had been forced to do; since a mere lequeat 
bom the Pharisees far a sign would not have forced him back into 
the wilderness regions if his primary object in going there had been 
accomplished. As a matter ot fact, however, it had not been accom- 
pli^ed. He had not been able to get the retirement for which he 
sought; BO, on his return, he does not go Northward, as before, but 
in a northeasterly direction into the moat qiaisely settled portion of 
Philip's tetrarchy (vs. 22, 27). 

Is) The Warning against Ike Leaven cif Me Pharisees, n. 14-ai 
14-31. They forgot to take bread; What had occawmed this 
fbr^tfulness, we are not told. It may have been the immediacy of 
tlieir return, confused as it must have beai by the controversy which 
had preceded it. The leaven of tit* Ptaj^rlaees and . . . ofHerod: 
Leaven here is not what Matthew makes it — " the teaching of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees" (16 : 11); it is rather the attitude of mind, 
the spirit, wtiich rendered die Pharisees, from their religious iwint of 
view, and Herod, from his political point of view, hostile to him and 
set against him. Jesus had become more clearly and deeply con- 
BciouB of the spirit of these two forces since the last preachmg tour, 
firom which his disciples had brought him reports as to Herod's 
attitude of mind (6 : r4-i6), and since Ids visit to Jerusalem at the 
last Feast of Pentecost, where he had seen the murderous anger of 
which the religious leaders were capable (Jn. 5 : i7f.). It is against 
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17. bread. And Jesus perceiving it saith unto them, Why 
reason ye, because ye have no bread? do ye not yet 
perceive, neither understand? have ye your heart 

18. hardened? Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, 

19. hear ye not? and do ye not remember? When I brake 
the five loaves among the five thousand, how many 
baskets full of broken pieces took ye up? TTi^ 

ihii spirit of the Pharisees aiid of Herod that he puts the disdplea an 
their guard. His wamiiig Is thus a preliminaTy note to the instruction 
which he feels now more than ever is a vital necessity for the ^w- 
minded and still Nationally hopeful disciples, {See the perastency ot 
their national ideas in the question of Acts i : 6.) The warning may 
have been occaaoned by the discovery that they had with them but a 
single loaf of bread, and the conversation among thenaselves which 
would natuially follow i but the reason for it was their failure to 
appreciate the significance of the request for a sign and his refusal of 
it. The encounter with the Pharisees may have confused them into 
forgetting to take with them suffident provision, but it had not 
opened to their minds what it portended for the future. They were 
disturbed by it as showing the persistent unreceptivity of the Phar- 
isees to their Master's teacbiug and work; but they had no conception 
of what thiji involved of the hopeless set of the will against all that 
this teaching and work stood for and represented. So they had 
failed to grasp the ^gnificance of the incident, and were now con- 
cerned merely with the fact that they had not enough food. Jesus 
will, therefore, draw them back to the real and vital thing which 
should occupy their minds— the accumulating signs of the times, 
as bearing upon his Ministry and his own life. He lets the bread 
of which they are doubtless talking suggest his phrase of leaven, 
and 9o seeks to direct tbdr attention to the religious and political 
forces which are gathering against himself and his work. Tliey 
reasoned ... we have no Invad: This wanting against the leaven 
of the Pharisees and of Herod could not have suggested to them as 
Orientals so concrete a thing as bread, unless they were unnaturally 
occupied with the thought of their lack of food and had wholly failed 
to understand the real si^ificance of the Pharisees' request for a sign. 
The first idea that an Onental would have had of leaven as related to 
persons was the moving and controlling spirit of life and acrion (as 
Jesus himself thought of it (cf. Lk. ii : i; 13 : 21); that they limited 
It to the physical idea of bread shows how far they were from realizing 
the spiritual things with wtuch their Master's ministry was con- 
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30. say unto him, Twelve. And when the seven among 
the (our thousand, how many basketfuls of broken 
pieces took ye up? And they say unto lum, Seven. 

31. And he said unto them. Do ye not yet under- 
stand? 

22. And they come unto Bethsaida. And they bring 

cerned, and how much in need they were of the instruction which he 
WB£ planning to give them. Do je not jet perceive, neittier under- 
etud? This rebuking ioquiry does not refer to the disdples' falLure 
to perceive and understand what was meant by the leaven, but to the 
lack of confidence in his ability to provide for their phj'sical needs, 
which was evidently involved in their interpretatioa of this expression 
(see vs. 19-21). Apjjarently, they understood his warning to be 
against supplying tleir shortage by the purchase of some sort ot 
undesirable food. But why should they think that the Master was 
In any way concerned about their provision of food, when they had so 
well in memory the recent feedings of the multitude? Did tbey not 
understand that when he warned them against the leaven 01 the 
Fliarisees and of Herod that he had in mind sometliing which affected 
them far more personally than the provision of bread? It is dear 
that we have here — just as really as in the case of the second feeding — 
a hopeless state of mind on the disdples' part as to the ability of the 
Master to provide against an cmergeacy in thdr supply of food. 
Apparently, the second miracle had left no greater impression upon 
them than the first, and it is not liard to understand the Master's 
disappointment, not so much at their inability to grasp the meaning 
of his words, as at their failure, after all his companion^p with them 
and all his varied ministries to them, to have a confidence in his care 
for them. If they were to be prepared against the coming catastrophe 
in his work and life, it was essential that they should trust him with 
the supremest questions of the religious life, and here even a confidence 
in his care for them in ordinary physical things was lacking. It is to 
be noted thatthe wordsfor "tjaskets"in vs. ig and zo agree with the 
different words used in the narratives of the tno feedings (see notes 
on V. 8). 

((f) Tht BealtHg of the Betksaida Blind Man, w. 22-26 

33-16. Befiualda; For the identity of this place, see notes on 

6 : 45. Took bold . . , br tiie hand . . . and brtntght him out 

of tte Tillage: For the significance of thLs action, see notes on 7 :33. 

The Master was returning to the sparsdy settled re^ns on the 
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to him a Uiod man, and beseech him to touch him. 

23. And he took hold of the blind man by the hand, and 
brought him out of the villa^; and when he had spit 
on his eyes, and laid his hands upon him, he asked 

24. him, Seest thou aught? And he looked up, and said, 
I see men; for I behold them as trees, walking. 

25. Then again he laid his hands upon his eyes; and 
he looked stedfastly, and was restored, and saw 

26. all things dearly. And be sent him away to his 
home, saying. Do not even enter into the village. 

E^st, with an even greater sense of the need of retirement for himself 
and bis disdples tl^ he ba,d had at his fiist retirement (see notes 
on 7 : 14); so that his effort at privacy in this case of healing was 
more elaborate than in the case of the man who was deaf and impotent 
in Ilia speech. Spit on his eyes: Apparently, the saliva was thrown 
directly on the sightless organs. (But see notes on 7 : 33.} Laid 
his lumds upon biio— upon his eyes, as b evident from ver. 35. 
S»St ttwn aught? This question is part of the process ot gradual 
healing which the Master adopted in this case, in order to help the 
religiously slow-moving Gentile mmd to an adequate faith in what 
he was doin^. I behold titem as trees, walking: The man had not 
been bom bhnd. He ^new how men looked, and he knew that he was 
not seeing them as they really were — in size and general outline, the 
objects he saw were like small trees; in action they were like men. 
Looked stedfastly Qit. to see through, to see dearly, as in Matt. 7 ■ S]' 
The Revisers have confused the meaning of the latter part of tfua 
verse. What Mark wishes to say is that, after the second touch of the 
Master's hands, the man saw — no longer with a contused vision, but 
clearly, so that his sigbt was fully restored and he was able to look at 
all things (not be saw) , even though they were far away (not clearly) . 
To his home — from which he had come to Bethsaida, under the 

fuiding of companions. Possibly, be may have been brought there 
y them specifically to secure Jesus' help, as the news of his presence 
again at the Lake had been spread abroad, through such an event as 
the second feeding of the multitude, which, occumng as it did, in this 
same general region East of the I^ke, could not have remained an 
isolated and unknown event. Do not eves enter — final evidence 
of the Master's anxiety that the news ot such healings as he was 
compelled to perfonn be not spread abroad and bis fuither effort at 
retirement be frustrated 
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3. The Work of Instruction, 8 : 27-10 : 5* 

(A) In the Decapolis 

27. And Jesus went forth, and his disciples, into the vil- 
lages of Ctesarea Philippi: and on the way he asked 
his disciples, saying unto them, Who do men say that 

(l) The Disciplet' Confessiim of Jems' Uttsiahship, 8 : ij-g : i 
17. Vent forth . . . into Ae viUagn of Cnsarea Philipid — 

a dty in the tetrachy of Philip, located ia one of the recesses of 
Hermoii,ne&rthesource3of the Jordan. Its earlier name was Poneas 
(Joaephus, Antiq. XVIII : z : i), derived from a grotto dedicated to 
Pan {Anliq. XV : lo : 3). Philip enlarged and refounded the older 
dty, calling it CKsarea, in honor of Augustus (^os^hus. War, 
U : 9 ' t), and adding his own name, to distinguish it from the 
Ciesarea, founded by his Father ou the coast [War, lU : g : 7}. 
liie coune fallowed by Jesus and his disdples from Bethsaida was 
most probably up the Jordan Valley. The distance was oaly some 
twenty-five miles; but it is not likely, with the retirement which he 
sought for reflection and for an intimate instruction of his disdples, 
that this was covered in any but a most leisurely way. Now, however, 
as he approaches the villages suburlian to Cesarea, he seems to have 
fdt that his purpose was accomplished, and he puts to them the 
questions, the answer to which will show with what success the 
instruction had been carried on. Who do men Ut; tiuit I un? This 
was preliminary to the vital question of ver. 29, and, together with 
it, discloses the character of the instruction he had given them— a 
deeper and more vital acquainting of them with the spiritual nature 
of his work and of himsdf. It would seem from the warning with 
which the incident of the leaven opened (ver. 15) as though he had 
intended to employ this time of seclusion in acouainting them with 
what was to come i^n his work and himself tnrough the hostility 
of his enemies, but it would seem from the rebuke with which the 
incident dosed, that, owing to the alarming disclosure, not only of 
their lack of spiritual insight into his teaching, but of their tack of 
practical confidence in himself, he had abandoned that subject for 
this other, as being more essential. The only way he could secure, as, 
in fact, the only way he did secure, in them an endurance of the 
coming catastrofjie, was by bringing them into a vitally spiritual 
fdlow^ip with himself. The question he put to them at die close of 
the Capernaum address shows that he was not sure whether their 
national ideas would let them accept the spiritual nature of his 
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28. I am? And they told him, saying, John the Baptist; 

and others, EUjah; but others, One of the prophets. 
39. And he asked them, Rut who say ye that I am? Peter 

answereth and saith unto him. Thou art the Christ. 

woii (Jn. 6 : 67) — just as he had hurried them away from the oa- 
tjonally enthu^aatic crowd after the first feeding, lest they be caught 
in the political hysteria (see notes on 6 : 45). But now through ^is 
period of retirement, he had sought to brine them to a spiritual 
understanding of his woik and of himself. If they were to endure 
through the coming disaster in an abiding confidence in himself, 
this was the basis for all that he would have to disclose to them of 
what that disaster was to be. The startling way in which the later 
announcement of the Passion came to the disciples shows that it 
could not have been the subject of his instruction to them during this 

38. John Ae Baptist . . . Elijah . . . One of tho propbeta: 
lliis shows that the same ideas were current among the people aa 
during the last Preaching Tour (cf. 6 : i4f.). At that time, this was 
all the people thought him to be, and though, after the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, the multitude was ready to make him the Mes^anic 
King, his detennination not to permit this to be and his refusal in the 
Capemauffl address to give a. dgu of his Mesdahahip brought the 
people back to these same ideas of him, and they were confiimed in 
them by the fact that, since the address in Capernaum, the Passover 
had taken place and Jesus had not been present at the Feast with 
any chums at all. Naturally, the people said he might be a prophet, 
but he was not the Mes^ah — at least not the Messiah for whom they 
looked. Consequently, the disciples' confession of the Messtahship 
here becomes natural and normal only in view of the instruction given 
them by the Master— as it is not after the Walking on the Water 
(Matt. 14 : 33) and after the address on the Bread of Life (Jn. 6 : 69) 
and yet the confesuon, when it came, was an inference by the disciples 
from the spiritual character of his work and of his own relation to 
God which he bad been disclosing to them in this instruction. 

29. Who say je that I am? The ^gnificance of this question 
rested in the fact that the disciples might have come to realize this 
^iritual character of his work and his relation to God and yet have 
hesitated to say he was the Mes^h; for this very spiritual character 
of what he was and of what he did was so contrary to National Ju- 
daism that to confess him to be the Messiah meant a vital break with 
all the religion they had known. They had recognized his wonderful 
goodness to the needs of men; they had come Uirou^h this instruc- 
tioa to understaad his fellowship with themselves m the needs of 
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30. And he chaiged them that they should tell no man of 

31. And he began to teach them, that the Son of man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected by the eldeis, 
and the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, 

theii own be&rtsj they had even begun to see lometbiiig of hii epir- 
itual relationa with God — but all these things might be and j«t he 
be only a supreme teacher — a holy prophet come from God. To con- 
fess that he was the National Messiah was to bold themselves Jews 
and at the same time to break with all they knew of Judaism. Yet 
the (furitual impross of the Master upon theii souls, gathered up 



and intensified during this period of instruction, had been inesbtiU^ 
and when this challenge came to them, they cast all tli^ hopes and 
expectations into the ovetfloodin^ loyalty of Peter's answer, Thou 
art die Christ. Matthew's addition (16 : 17-19) commrads itself 
as naturally a part of this inddent; for the Master's unresttained 
awroval is what we would expect, in view of the critical nature of 
the dtuation; while his reference ia the Church which was to grow 
out of this confession accords with the rupture from National Ju<&ism 
wUch the confeaiion involved, and his reference to the confession 
itself as brought alxiut by divine revelation presupposes this very 
^ritual instruction which he had been carrying on during this period. 
(See Garvie, SUtdits in the Inner Life of Jesus, pp. 145-Z47.) 

3a Tdl no man of him: Though the Twelve were convinced 
of his spiritual Messiahship and had aaserted their belief, even at 
the cost of breaking with National Judaism, they were in no con- 
dition to instruct and persuade the multitude who had already de- 
liberately and even passionately rejected this idea. 

II. Began to teach ttem— as part of his instruction, made pos- 
mble now that they had come to the confession of the spiritual na- 
ture of Ms Messianic work, and at the same time most necessary; 
since, beiog Jews, the thought of suffering was just as foreign to 
their conception of his ^{ritual Messiahshipas it had been to all 
their previous idea of hiinself and his work. The Son of Uan: Pos- 
mbly, this title was used instead of "the Christ" to nunimize the 
resentment with which the announcement of guSering would be 
received. Tlie elders . . . chief priests . . . Scribes — the three 
distinct classes of which the Sanhedrin was composed. If Jesus 
was to be rejected at all, it would have to be by the ecclesiastical 
rulers and not by the Pharisees as a party among the people, how- 
ever much these rulers were under the inSuence of that Pharisaic 
ceremonialism with which his spiritual mission was so vitally in coo- 
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32. and after three days rise ^ain. And lie spake the 
saying openly. And Peter took him, and began to 

33. rebuke him. But he turning about, and seeing his 

flkt. This he bad koown, [n a way, from the begiimiiig of his min- 
isti^ (see notes on 3 : ij, 19^ d. also Jn- 1 : 19), but he bad realized 
it with coDvindng force in his recent visit to Jerusalem at Pentecost 



end awaiting him (3 : 20; Mt 13 :40', Jn. 3 : 19), it is general and 
is not defined by the details which may nave become evident to him 
only at the Last. After three days- rise again: The inclusion of this 
reference to the resurrection in the announcement of his Passion 
must have been due to his consdousuess of his vital relationship 
to the ever hving God, There was nothing in the attitude of the 
people or of the luleia to suggest this to hmi now, any more than 
there had been at the be^mng of his ministry (cf. Jn. 2 : ig), or 
during its progress (cf. Matt. 12 : 40}. This Maikan phrase, "after 
three daj^" (i.e. in a short time) — also used in 9 : 31; 10 ;34— is 
on the face of it primaty as over against the more fonnal phrase, 
"on the third day," used by Matthew and Luke (d. also Acta to : 40; 
I Cor. is:*). 

32. Openly (lit imresenedly, plaitUy, i.e. in unmistakable terms, 
as against his eulier enigmatic references to the event, cf. 2 : 20; 
Jn, 1:19; 3 : i4f.; 6:51-56; Matt. 12:40). Took him— adde, 
from the rest of die Twelve, as thoughprivately to remonstrate with 
turn against such an impossible idea. lv> rebuke him: The disciples' 
acceptance of the spiritual character of the Master's work was at 
most a change from a politicai to a spiritual conception of what he 
was to do tor Jiidaism ioA, through Judaism, for the world. Ndther 
Nationalism nor Ceremonialism was wholly gone from their Me»- 
aanic ideas (cf. Acts i : 6; 10 : 9-16; Gal. 2 : 11-14); while the suf- 
fering of the Messiah was completely at variance with them. As 
they saw it, the Mes^ah must triumph spiritually, if not politically, 
and spiritual Uiumph did not involve m its processes, any more 
tl'"" m its results, the element of sufFering. Consequently, when 
this announcement of the Pas^on was made, the statement of the 
Death overwhelmed and put out of thought the statement of the 
Resurrection (cf. Jn. 20:1-0; Lk. 24:10-12). The pasalouate 
emotion of Peter's resentment is more clearly preserved in Matthew's 
record: "Be it far from thee (lit. God hate mercy on thte). Lord: 
this shall never be unto thee" (16 : 22f.). 

33. Satan — not as giving Peter an evil name, as he had just be- 
fore f^ven him a noble one (Matt. 16 : r8), but as recognizing the 
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disciples, rebuked Peter, and saith, Get thee behind 
me, Satan; for thou mJndest not the thii^ of God, 

34. but the things of men. And he called unto him the 
multitude with his disciples, and said unto them, If 
any man would come after me, let him deny himself, 

35. and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the gospel's shall save it. 

Sat&nic element of temptadoa in Peter's lemonstrance against the 
course to which be had committed himself. Hindost not (Ut. Urink- 
tst not, retardest tint) Oa things of God : Peter did not look at thmga 
as God looked at them. This was the fundamental difficulty. Con- 
sequently, he could see do reason why such a death should enter into 
the Master's future course; he could not ^predate nor understand 
the elemoit of setf-sacrifice in the work of the Meadah. He looked 
at things as mm looked at them, from the viewpoint of self'interest 
and self-regard, so that the Master's statement was to him the an- 
nouncement of an impo^ble course of action for any oik to take, 
whether Mesdah or not 

34-g : I . The multitude : The presence of a crowd which lequiied 
any such instruction as is contained in the following discourse is 
to out of keeping with the surroundings in which Jesus and his dis- 
ciples find themselves that we can only think, either of these words 
as having been delivered at some other time, as for example on the 
way to Jerusalem in some such circumstances as are indicated by 
Luke for simitar remarks {la : 4-21; or 14 : 25-37; or 17 : 10-37), 
or — which is more probable — of Matthew's record as being primary 
and the discourse as having beoi ddivered at this time specifically 
to the disciples (Matt. 16 : 24). In view of the fact that the dis- 
ciples did not understand the need of suffering in connection with 
the ^iritual ministry of the Messiah, It would seem only natural 
that he should follow up his rebuke of Peter with an enlaigeinent 
upon the idea of the necessity of suSering for the disciples as well 
as for himself. Take up his cross: This figure is not used by the 
Master with any specific reference to the mode of his coming death. 
The process of crucifinon, by which the condemned criminal carried 
on his shoulders the instrument of his execution, was a matter of 
common knowledge, and reference is made to it here in general, as indi- 
cating tbe limit to which the denying, i.e. tbe ignoring of oneself was to 
go-^the limit of giving up life itself. And (lit. and so) follow me; 
Tliis is not added as a uird requirement, but as gathering up thecondi- 
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36. For wliat doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world, 

37. and forfeit his life? For what should a man give in 

38. exchange for his life? For whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, the Son of man also shall be ashamed of 
him, when he cometh in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels. 

tkmal statement of the preceding verse and showing how it was fulfilkd 
only by the ignoring of aelf . Would Bars his life — his physical life, by 
refusing to ignore himaelf to the limit of giving it up, even unto d^th. 
9iall lose it— the q^tual life— the life which cones from saciificiDg 
the lower interests of one's physical and personal life for the higher 
and nobler interests that lie outside of it and are gathered up ideally 
in the service of God — or, as the Master puts it in the converse state- 
ment; whosoflver ahall lose— ignore, sacrifice — his lower, physical, 
per^nal life for my sah« and Oie Gospel's shall save it. The pe- 
culiar Markan adi^tion, "and the Go^>el%" is most likely taken 
from the later form into which the Masters words had been cast 
in the Apostolic preaching (see notes on i : 4) or may be the work of 
an Editor, as in lo : 29. Gala the whole world and forfeit (i.e. 
lose as a penalty) his ISe : The soul finds its life, not in having pos- 
sessions, but in being in fellowship with God. Consequently, to 
absorb oneself in getdi^ gain is to minister to the soul the things on 
which it cannot live. The penalty is the loss of its life (cf. Lk. 12 : 
16-10; also Phil. 3 : 7I.; Matt. 4:8}. In ezchan|;e for his life- 
after it is lost, in order to get it back. For — confirming the hoj^e- 
lessness of this loss of the soul's life by the attitude which Christ 
himself must take at the final consummation of his kingdom toward 
the spirit which prompted such living. Aaluuned of me and my 
words — not amply lacking in moral courage to identify himself 
with Christ and his teaching, but without moral respon^veness 
towards his truth or perw)nal requnaiveness towards his self. Adnl- 
teroos — the old prophetic phraseology for expressing apostasy from 

Kiovah (cf. Hos. 2 : i-ii; Ezek. 16 : i-ai). Son of man . . . 
ashamed — not merely lacking in personal accord and fellowship 
with him, but ezpreasbg this in a positive disowning of all relations 
between him and himself (cf. Matt. 10 : 3i=l±. 12 :g). Glory of 
Ilia Fatber: His triumph is to realize itself In the manifeatadon of 
the glory of the Divine presence, rather than in the di^lay of the 
pomp of an earthly kingdom. Willi tile holy angel*— as nunisteis 
of bis rule (d. 13 : 17; 2 Thess. i : 7; Heb. i : 14)- See the king- 
139 
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9. And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, There 
are some here of them that stand by, who shall in no 
wise taste of death, till they see the kingdom of God 
come with power. 

2. And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 
^ James, and John, and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart by themselves: and he was trans- 

3. figured before tb^n; and his garments became glister- 



dom of God como with pow^: This cannot refer to tbe witness which 
three of the disciplea had of the following transfiguration; though 
those who divided this Gospel into chapter and verse evidently so 
intended it to be understood by distinctly connecting the statement 
with the record of this event, in spite of their failure to do so in Mat- 
tiew's Gospel (cf. Matt. 16 : 28). It refers to the coming of the 
kingdom in spiritual power, as it was established in the hearts of 
men throughout the Apostolic age. This would be in accord with 
the spiritual idea of himself and Ms mission which be had been brings 
ing home to the disciples in his instruction. This spiritual com- 
ing of the kingdom is thus preparatory to that personal coming of 
the Son of Bilui referred to m the preceding verse, which marks the 
bingdom*3 consummation- 

(2) The Transfigwaticn, g ; 2-13 

X, 3. After sis days — ^Luke less definitely and accurately, "about 

dght days after" (d. similar indefitiiteness in Luke's statement of 

figures, J : 33; 9 : 14; x2 : <q). Peter and James and John: so far, 

these three disciples had been favored wiUi a participation in the 

Jrivate experiences of the Master's ministry only at the raising of 
linis' daughter (5 ; 37). A hi^ mountahi— one of the southern 
^urs of Hermon, in whose neighborhood the;/ were (see notes on 
S : 37). Apart by ttemselveB: In view of their need of further in- 
struction as to his Passion and tlieir own suffering as his disciples, it 
was quite natural that, before he should come again into the pubUc 
work that must turn his face finally towards Jerusalem, be should 
wish to have close and intimate converse with them about the future. 
Tnmsflgured (lit. tramformed, cf. a Cor. 3 ; iS): After the talk 
together, the Master doubtless drew apart for peraonal prayer (cf. 
Lk. 9 : 28), his mind filled with thoughts which, however burdened 
with the inevitable outcome of his earthly ministry, must have been 
130 
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ing, exceeding white, so as no fuller on earth can whiten 

4. them. And there appeared unto them Elijah with 

5. Moses: and they were talking with Jesus. And Peter 
answeieth and saith to Jesus, Rabbi, it is good for 
us to be here: and let us make three tabernacles; 
one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah. 

6. For he knew not what to answer; for they became sore 

dominated with his consciousness of vital communion with God, of 
his peraonal reUdon to the Unseen World, and of the final triumph of 
his work — the triumph of it, not as a Cause, but as the realization of 
his divine claims on tiie faith and obedience of humanity. He would 
thus be not only receptive to the coming of the heavenly viaitaata and 
their converse with him on the tragic events which lay before him 
(cf. Lt. 9 : 31), but would be filled anew with the glory of its results. 
This was the real transformation which took place and which must 
have shown itself essentially in the glorified transforming of his 
countenance (cf. Matt. 17 ; 2; Lk. 9 : 39; cf. also Ex. 34 : ag; Acts 
6 : 15). This all took place before them, i.e. in their full sight, and 
as they watched, it seemed as though the gtoiy of tiis exultant irmer 
self overflowed upon his very garments, until tliey became glistei- 
Ing— Sashing like bunushed brass, or steel (Nah. 3 : 3), or gold (i 
Esdras S : 57), or like fire (i Mace. 6 : 39). Exceeding; white — 
Matthew says "white as the light"; Luke, "white and dazzling" 
(better datding uikite). So as no fuller on earth un whiten 
aiem (lit sack \ian^:^mts] as afailer on the earth is not able so to whiten 
{IhemG. 

4. There appeared unto tfaem: This was as real an experience to 
the disciples as it was to the Master. Such foreboding thoughts as 
they had made them receptive to it, not in the way of a self-suggested 
dream — which would liave been a gloomy and not a glorious one — but 
in appreciatioa of its offsetting of their fears for the future. Elijah 
with Hoses: Elijahwasin the thoughts of the people generally as one 
who was to return to earth as the nerald of the Nation's Messiah. 
This conversation with the Master was not a rftle expected of him; 
while Moses was not looked for at all. As far, however, as they 
represented the Old Testament dispensation, their presence was ao 
assurance to the disdpies— as it was supremely to the Master — that 
whatever of suSerir^ there might be in the future for him, the gloiy 
of the kingdom would not be Tost, but would be identified with tlie 
glory of liis personal life. 

5, 6. Answereth— not to anything that had been said, but to what 
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7. afraid. And there came a cloud oversliadowiiig them: 
and there came a voice out of the cloud, This is my 

8. beloved Son: hear ye him. And suddenly looking 
round about, they saw no one any more, save Jesus 
only with themselves. 

■ had occuired. Luke adds that his remarks were made as the 
Heavenly Vistants were dqrartuig from them (g : 33). It is good 
for na to behere(lit,f<M';()DJ that vk are here) — not in the senseof 
bdng pleasant ior them, but opportune that they can be ot service 
in the way he is about to suggest. Tabemadea— booths— doubtless, 
to retain the Visitants and, ui the jo3^us spirit of the Feaat of Taber- 
nacles, to express the rapture aroused by their presence. It was a 
COTfused mixture of purjxise, impulsivdy formed, and without m- 
' tional adjustment to die situation' for he knew not what toanawer. 
They bad all become sore afraid: It was not oaly an unusual, but 
an unnatural experience which, by its very reality, dazed them and 
made it difficult for their minds to work in an orderly way. 

7, 8. A cloud— the usual symbol of the Divine Preaence in the 
Old Testament theophanies (d. Ex. 16 : 10; 19 ; 9, 16; 24 : isf.; 
ii : g; Lev. 16 : 1; Num. 11 ; 35). According to Matthew, it was 
"bright"; so that the fear whidi they exijerienced (cf, Lk. 9 : 34) 
when it came overahadowing diem (the disciples as well as the Mast^ 
and his Visitants) was not one oE depression from the murky darkneaa 
of an enveloping mist, but one of awe from the unnatural hriehtness 
of an overflooding glory, like that which rested upon and fiUed the 
Tabernacle (Ex. 40 : 33; cf. also 2 Pet. i ; 17). A voice — intoided 
to express, in what it uttered, the Divine approval of Jeaus' renewed 
commitment of himself to his work in face 01 the tragic development 
which it presented. So had Jesus' initial commitment of himself to 
his work oeen approved at the Baptism (see notes on i ; 11}. Hy 
tMloved Son : Mark and Matthew reproduce the title as given at the 
B{q)tiam; Luke changes it to "chosen" (cf. Isa. 43 : i). None of 
them add the Baptism phrase, "in whom I am well pleased" (which, 
however, is given in a Pet. i : 1 7) 1 instead, they unite in recording an 
altogether different phrase as having been uttered, bear ye him. 
This was in keeping with die presence of Moses, who had EoreTOld of 
a prophet God was to raise up, to whwn they were to hearken (Deut. 
18 : 15, iSf.}. This prophet was identified with the Messiah (cf. 

J a. I : 31, 4Si Acts 3 : 32). Matthew adds that it was when tbey 
eard this voice they were seized with fear, from which they were 
recovered only by Jeaus' kindly touch and reassuring words (17 ;6f.). 
Suddenly looktng round about: Doubtless, the luminoua glory, b»- 
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g. And as they were coming down from the moimtajn, 

he charged them that they should tell no man what 

things they had seen, save when the Son of man should 

10. have risen again from the dead. And they kept the 

saying, questioning among themselves what the rising 

fore which Matthew says tbey fell on their faces (17 : 6), had dazzled 
as well as da^ed them. When, at the Master's woida, they arose and 
looked about them, they found themselves alone with him. It is 
easy to see why this eiperience on the Mount made upon the disciples 
a lasting Impression (d. not only 2 Pet. 1 : i;f., but also^n. i : 14). 
It more than confirmed their recent acceptance of their Master's 
^liritual Messiahship as over against the Nationalism of the Rulers, 
and strangely illumined the words with which the Master had ap- 
proved Peter^s contessioD, when he told him it was a revelation to hijn 
from God himself^ while at the same time it attached a solemn 
certainty to the distressing announcement the Master himself had 
made of his suffering, rejection and death which made it difficult for 
them again to gainsay it, whether they understood its reason and 
tngnificance or not. ^or the psychology of the Transfiguration see 
Oi. XVm of Garvie's Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus.) 

9, 10. Coming down— the next morning, as Luke's record would 
imply (g :37), TeUnomantThischarge to silence,liketheprevioua 
one regardmg his Messiahship, was simply because those who had not 
reached their spiritual conception of his Messiahship would not only 
fail to understand what they had seen, but would be sure to miscon- 
strue it in the interests of their political hopes. When ttie Son of 
Man had risen again from ttie dead, all danger of predpitadng the 
crisis of his ini«ifin would be past, and this experience they had had 
would then be confirmatory of their message to the world of his 
Divine Measiahahip. Luke does not record this command, though he 
implies it in his statement of q : 36. Thej kept the sa^ng (lit. laid 
Ai>Ma/,jaseif,AeU/ail)— as something they could not let go. Qoes- 
tkming ■ ■ ■ what &« rishig . . . from the dead Bhoold mean: 
Though the Master, just a few days before, had announced his Resur- 
rection as well as lus Passion, the former element had been so ovex- 
shadowed by the latter that it had made httle or no impression upon 
them (rf. 8 : 31-33). It they had thou^t of it at all, it was probaTily 
only as an event which was to occur in connection with the general 
Resurrection at the last day — this great consummation corning to 
pass prahaps a little sooner because of the Paa^on. Now, however, 
the Master's announcement is confined to his Resurrection, and it 
takes hold of all their th'nUng as something which is to occur apart 
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II. again from the dead should mean. And they asked 
him, saying, ^Sow is it that the scribes say that 

IS. Elijah must first (xme? Aodhesaidunto them, Elijah 
indeed cometh first, and restoreth all thii^: and how 
is it Tnitten of the Son of man, that he should suffer 



from the general Kesucrection definitely ajid distinctly, in their own 
lUetime and that prohably before long, and they were utteriy con- 
fused as to what it could mean. 

11-13. ^''t behind this confuaon lay another and more funda- 
mental perplexity. In their experience on the Mount they had been 
conscious of the presence of Elijah. Now the Scribes taught — and 
the Scripture itself supported their teaching (cf. MaL 4 : sf.)— flwt 
Elijah must first come, to prepare the people for the ushering in of 
the Messianic era. They had witnessed, indeed, the presence of 
Elijah, but not in any activity among the people to prepare them for 
the Messiah, on the contrary, aeduded from the people, for the pur- 
pose only of convert with the Messiah himself. If, as the Master 
had impressed upon them, his own work was ahnost finished, how was 
the preparation for it, taught by the Scribes and foretold by Scripture, 
to be understoodP It was a perfectly natural perplexity, but one 
which would not have been present in their minds had they appre- 
dated the service rendered to the Master by him who had been thdr 
master before they had transferred their discipleship to Jesus. So 
Jesus shows them that the function assigned by Scripture and the 
Scribes to Elijah had been already performed by the Baptist, only that 
their expectation aa to what would result from this preparation by 
Elijah had left out of account the spiritual character of the Baptist's 
ministry and the necessary hostility to it on the part of those who had 
no ^intual receptivEty to its message. Elijah indeed Cometh first 
and rostorettl all thing^the Scriptures and the Scribes are rights 
only (as Matthew, who is primary here, adds, 17 : 13) the religious 
leaders — as well as the disciples themselves — did not recognize him, 
because they failed to understand that his restoring miiustry must 
be a spiritulu one and therefore must bring him necessarily to suffering 
and death. Consequently, if they, as well as the Scribes, had not 
understood what Scripture required of the Messianic forerunner, in 
the way of suffering and rejection, how were they to explain what is 
written of the Son of Han that he should suffer many things and 
be set St nought? As a matter of fact, Elijah is come and the re- 
li^ous leaders have done unto him what their hostility to his spiritual 
ministry impelled them to do — as the n^inistry of Elijah hima^lf rrt^f^f 
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13. many things and be set at nought? But I say unto 
you, that Elijah is come, and th^ have also done 
unto him whatsoever they would, even as it is written 
of h'm . 

14. And when they came to the disciples, they saw a 
great multitude about them, and scribes questioning 

15. with them. And straightway all the multitude, 
when they saw him, were greatly amazed, and ninnitig 

16. to him saluted him. And he asked them. What ques- 

Slain might be expected of bis aotitype (cf. i Kings 19 : 2, 10). 
lattHew (who is again piimaiy here) adds that the disciples there- 
upon "understood that be spake unto them of John the Baptist" 
(i7 : 13). This makes clear that the reason why they had not under- 
Stood his former reference to the Baptist as Elijah (cf. Matt. 11 : 14) 
was because they bad not yet reached the spiritual conception of the 
Master's ministry, much less that of the Baptist, since they had not 
then come — as they were only now with difficulty begmning to 
come — to the realizing sense of how a spiritual ministry must, in view 
of the political materialism to which Judaism was committed, neces- 
sarily bring upon itself hostility and rejection and death. 

(j) Tht Healing of Ihe Epihptic Boy, g : 14-ap 

14. A great mnltitud*: The disdples' confessbn had been made 
on the way towards the suburbs of Cxsarea PhiUppi. The week 
which had followed that event Jesus probably spent m these villages, 
being less in retirement from the people, now tiiat the main result of 
his instruction of the disciples was secured. In such a case, it would 
not be long before a following would gather around him and cases of 
sickness be pressed upon him for healing (cf, 7 : 34-f.), and in his 
absence, upon his disciples (cf. 6 ; iif.). On this particular occasion, 
the crowd had been augmented because of the discussion which was 
going on; for the Scribes were questioniiig (lit. disputing) with the 
disdples, doubtless as to the cause of their inability to heai the case 
which bad been brought to them (seever. iS). 

15. Amaied— startled, and at the same time relieved (cf. 16 : sl- 
it was not the shock of awe, as though his person still bore the gloiy 
of the Transfiguration, for they ran to him and saluted him, as was 
their habit with the Rabbis. It was rather the surprise of his un- 
expected and yet most opportune appearance. 

t6'i8. He asked tiiem — the people who bad run to meet him, 
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17. tion ye with them? And one of the multitude an- 
swered liim, Teacher, I brought unto thee my sod, who 

18. hath a dumb spirit; and wheresoever it taketh him, 
it dasheth him down: and he foameth, and grindeth 
his teeth, and pineth away : and I spake to thy discq)les 
that they should cast it out; and they were not able. 

19. And he answereth them and saith, faithless genera- 
tion, how long shall I be with you? hoV long shall I 

for the only impresuon he got as he approached the place was of 
a dispute between the people generally and the disciples. A dnmb 



■pirit — designated by Jesus in his eiOTcisJng command "dumb and 
deaf spirit" (ver. 15). In view of the fact that epilepsy — as Mat- 
thew distinctively names the disease (17 ; i5)~ia mostly attended 



by complete unconsciousness, the impression on the bystanders of 
diunbness and deafness might be complete. The c^ referred to 
in Lk. 9 : jg usually precedes the attack. Dasheth him down Qit. 
rendcth hint) : The reference is to the initial convulsions with wluch 
the patient is seized and thrown to the ground. Grindeth (lit. 
squtaietk) the teetli. Pineth sway (lit. wUhrrtth up): This may 
indicate dther the general wasting e£ect of the disease upon tlie 
^Btem, or the distinctive stiffening and convulsive setting of the 
Imibs during the first stage of the attack, or the stupor which follows 
the final stage and which may be long continued (cf. ver. 36). 

19. Answered them: Jesus' reply is addressed not merely to 
the father, but to the general company, including most spedfically 
the disciples. They were all characteruid as bebnging to the sat- 
erstion with whose unbelieving presence he was constantly oppressed 
— the Scribes, because of their hostile attitude toward the disciples, 
in view of their failure, the father, because of the hopelessness into 
which he had fallen through the disciples' failure, and the disciples 
themselves, because of the failure they had made. When we re- 
member that they had more than once recdved authority to cast 
out demons (cf. 3 : 15; 5 ; 7, 13), and that they had not only herai 
spiritually instructed during the recent period of retirement, but in 
virtue of this instruction had come to definite spiritual convictions 
regardiiig himself and his ministry, we can understand the Ilaster's 
diMppointment at their failure to realize that spirituality of ministry 
which before long would be a necessity to them, if his work was to 
be carried on. It was similar to his disappointment at thdr inability 
to understand his warning against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
of Herod (S : 17, ai) — only deepened by his experience on the Mount, 
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ao. bear with you? bring him unto me. And they brought 
him unto him: and when he saw him, straightway 
the spirit tare him grievously; and he feU on the 

31, ground, and wallowed foaming. And he asked his 
father, How long time is it since this hath come unto 

22. him? And he said, From a child. And oft-times it 
hath cast him both into the fire and into the waters, 

which had made him feel all the more intensely the dependence of bis 
woik on tbe atiiituality of vision and service with which his dis- 
ciples should be possessed. How long Bhall I be with yon . . . 
brai with you? All tbeii experience of bis Ministiy — peisinal and 
instructional — appeared to have been in vain. How long would he 
have to be with them and bear with them in order spiriUmlly to em- 
power them for the work they eventually would have to face? Thar 
taitbleasness was, consequently, not the lack of some specific faith 
which they should have exercised in order to secure specific power 
for this particular malady, but that guieral lack of consdous feliow- 
iihip with him, as one spiritually able himself to cast out demons and, 
therefore, spiritually able through this fellowship to give them power 
to cast tiem out. Of this fellowship they hwl been consciDus on 
their last heralding tour (cf. 6 ; 13); but they bad lost it during bis 
short absence from them on the Mount. Evidently it was not to 
become an abiding element in their lives until Pentecost (cf. Acta 
= ;43)- 

30. Tore him griaronBl; (lit. completdy ammdstd him) . . . 
fell to the ground — a separate statement of the two symptoms t£ 
the first stage of the attack, which are combined in the precediiu 
phrase "dasbeth him down" (ver. 18). Wallowed (lit. roUtd arimiid) 
—the muscular spasms of the second stage, which throw the whole 
body into violent agitation. 

21-24. How long time . . . eome unto him? Jesus' desire was 
to arouse in the father's soul a faith that would measure up to tbe 
conditions with which he was confronted in the case. The Other's 
reply that the boy had been afflicted from a child, and that, through 
the disease, be had often tried to destroy himself, showed that the 
case was one of long standing as weU as of desperate character, and 
that his failure to obtain relief for it through oidinary exorcism and 
from the disciples had brought him to a state of almost hopelessness 
as to any cure at all. If thou c>nat!-~a throwing I^ck upon the 
father of his own expres^on in such a form as to emphasize the ele- 
ment of doubt which Uy in it All things"' "■ "~'' *"" 
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to destroy him: but if thou canst do anything, have 
23. compassion on us, and help us. And Jesus said unto 

him, If thou canst! All things are possible to ^im that 
34. believeth. Straightway the father of the child cried 

out, and said,^ I believe; help thou mine unbelief. 

25. And when Jesus saw that a multitude came running 
together, he rebuked the tmclean spirit, saying unto 
him. Thou dumb and deaf spuit, I command thee, 

26. come out of him, and enter no more into him. And 
having cried out, and * torn him much, he came out: 
and the boy became as one dead; insomuch that the 

27. more paxt said, He b dead. But Jesus took him by 

28. the hand, and raised him up; and he arose. And 
when he was come into the house, his disciples asked 
him privately, ' How is it that we could not cast it out? 

29. And he said unto them, This kind can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer .* 

1 Muy MSS. tdd aili (eoTi. ■ cnwdd d. i : 16. 

•WiiouUiwIcaitiltMl. tHuiy MSS. addafKf/oiHBf. 

lievedi: The possibility of the cure depended only upon the reality 
of the father's faith (see Hogg, Ckrisl'i Message of the Kinplom, 
p. i69f.]. I believe; help thou my nnbelief: The father is willing 
to believe as far as he can, but wishes his poor faith to be responded 
to by Jesus, in spite of the imperfection which sdll resides in it. 

25-27. HaTing cried out: Doubtless, a fresh attack, though less 
acute and followed by the stupor which always ends the series of 
smures. From this stupor Jesus aroused him and from that hour 
the boy was cured (d. Matt. 17 :i8). 

18, 29. How is it th»t we could not cast it out? That the dis- 
dplea did not understand the reason for their failure shows bow 
slow of rnind they were, as well as how lacking in spiritual fellowship 
with their Master. This kind — not this case by itself, but all cases 
of demonic possession, as constituting a peculiar class. By noQiiiiK 
save b^ prayer: After his inclu^n of the disciples in the " faithless 
generation" (ver. 19) and his demand upon the father for faith (vet. 
33}, it is clear that Jesus does not mean that the disciples lacked an 
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(£) On the Last Journey to Jerusalem, g : 30-10 : 52 
3a And they went forth from thence, and passed 
through Galilee; and he would not that any man 

31. should know it. For he taught his disdples, and said 
unto them, The Son of man is delivered up into the 
hands of men, and they shall kill him; and when he is 

32. killed, after three days he shall rise again. But they 
understood not the saying, and were afraid to ask h im . 

expression of their faith in prai^er, but that they lacked the faith 
which would naturally express itself in prayer (cf. Matt. 17 ; 20). 
And this faith was not mere general belief in religious truth, but a 
specific sense of dependent fellowship with him, as powerful in him- 
self, and thus the source of power for them over these peculiar mala- 
dies of demonic possesion. Involving, as they did, the presence of 
an evil power, they neceswtated the presence of a spiritual power 
in those who would cast them out. While, therefore, faith was neces- 
sary for all miracles (d. 11 : 23) and prayer, as expres^ng faith, 
for all bestowal of power (cf. 11 : 24), this lund of malady would not 
yield unless the evil power within it recognized the presence of a 
mastering spiritual power in those who would cast it out (cf. Acta 
19 : 13-1G). Luke makes no mention of the disdples' question, 
while Matthew enlargea the Master's answer, abng the lines of his 
ranaAs in connection with the fig tree (21 : aif.). 

(r) SetumAroughGaiike,wiihaSeamdAnHoitiictmtntofthtPastioM, 
9:30-3^ 
30-32. Paaaed fluon^ Galilee (lit. passed alongside through 
Goittee)— evidently_ off of the beaten tracks. (But see ver. jsf!). 
The marginal reading in Matt. 17 : la would seem to indicate that 
they broke up into small groups, going different routes, and reas- 
sembling afterwards. Most probably, they came along the less fre- 
quented roads, avoiding Bethsaida and the crossing of the Lake. 
He would not that any man should know it: The reason for this 
is given in the following verse. He was still in tbe process of prepar- 
ing his disciples for the great cri^ soon to come, and he must avoid 
even the pubUdty to which they had been subjected in the suburbs 
of C^area Philippi. Moat likely, the disdosure in the case of the 
epileptic boy of the disdples' lack, not only of spiritual fellowship 
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33. And they came to Capernaum: and when he was 
in the house he asked them. What were ye reasoning 

34. on the way? But they held their peace: for they 
had disputed one with another on the way, who laas 

before they mingled with the travellers along the road to Jeru&lem. 
Delivered up (rendered "betrayed," in 3 : 19); This is the new ele- 
ment in the announcement (cf. S ; 31), and it was this strange and 
hard to be credited prediction — apparently already in process Ot 
accomplishment (note the present tense, "is delivered up") — that 
they could not understand and about which, naturally, they werv 
afraid to ask Iiim. lest it should unfold things more unwelcome 
and disheartening than anything they had yet heard of f'^^^ coming 
catastR^he. Matthew says nothing of their difficulty of under- 
standing what was meant (17 : 33)1 while Luke q>eaks of the meaniiiK 
as having been hidden from them, with the purpose that they should 
not understand it (g : 45). 

(2) The Dispute of Ike DisdpUi, p : jj-jo 
33> 34' Capernaum: That Jesus with his company should have 
come into this dty, which had been the headquarters of his Galilt^n 
work, when his desire was to pass through Galilee without public 
notice is explained only by the facts ^ven us in the Fourth Gospel — 
that his former foUoWg, centered m this place, had lost all em- 
pathy with his ideas and had practically deserted him (6 : 66). The 
ngnificance of this alienation Jeaua fully understood. He has no 
hesitancy, therefore, in ^ing again into the dty; and it would 
seem that he made no mistalie in so doing, for appaiently no atten- 
tion was given to his presence, beyond an official and probably hostile 
inquiry made of Peter as to whether liis Master was in the habit of 
paying the half-shekel tai into the Temple treasury (cf. Matt. 17 : 
34-37). This was Jesus' last viat to this city. What were ye rea- 
soning? It seems strange that in the light of such solenw disclosures 
as Jesus had been nmVing to the disciples regarding the future before 
them and his earnest and persistent ^ort to bring them into a spir- 
itual appreciation of his ministry and their own discipleship, uiey 
should have been discussing among themselves who was the greatest 
— a discussion which must have involved the question as to the 
honors and preferments wfiich were to come to them in the material 
Kingdom for which tfaey still looked as the outcome of thdr Mas- 
ter's mission. They must liave had some consciousness of the uikfit- 
ness of the subject; for when he asked them what it had been, thej 
tudd their peace. Possibly, through some such eschatological state- 
moits as aie given later in Matt. 19 : 38, and which Jesus may have 
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35. tbe * greatest. And he sat down, and called the 
twelve; and he saith imto them, If any man would 
be first, he shall be last of all, and servant of all. 

36. And he took a little child, and set him in the midst 
of them : and taking him in his aims, he said unto them, 

37. Whosoever shall receive one of such little children in 
my name, leceiveth me: and whosoever receiveth me, 
receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 



mode alieady on more than one occasion, their long held National 
ideas of the future were nourished and fostered, in spite of the ipir- 
itual tx)nditionB which the Master's instructions hod imposed upon 
theii disdpleship. At all events, they preserved this miituie of the 
material and the spiritual in their ideas during the following journey 
to Jerusalem (cf. 10 : 35~4')! ^t tbe Last Supper (U. 3i : 34-30; 
cf. also Jn. 13 : 3-17), and even after the Rcsuirection (Acta 
I :6-8). 

35-37. Laat of all and aemnt (lit. miniskr) of all: The Master 
docs not denounce all idea of greatness, but corrects their material 
conception of it h^ showing them in what true greatness redly con* 
gists— in the spirit, not of mere self-depreciation— which is often 
false pride — but in tfie spirit of a genuine self-forgetting service to 
othen (cf. 10 : 42-45; Lk. 12 ; 34-36). To illustrate this, he takes 
one of the children of the household and, bringing it out before them 
all, takes it into his arms (go only Mark)— as though to thoyi them 
that, Messiah though he was and burdened with the solemn weight 
of his missioQ to the world, he had no otiier thought than throu^ 
this attention then and there to minister to the oappiness of tUs 
childish heart We can easily believe this was Ills constant custom; 
he only used it now to point liis teaching. One of such little chil- 
dren — not necessarily children in years, but children in helplessness 
and need. Whosoever receives — takes into liis care, helps and serves 
— those who are in need of such ministry, ministers not only unto 
them, but unto me, and not only unto me, but unto him that sent 
me. This comes from the fact tjiat th" ministry is rendered in his 
name, in other words, that it is done, as their miracles of healing were 
to be doiie,_ in the consciousness of a spiritual fellowsiiip with him, 
whose aim it was in all his mission, not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister (cf. 10 : 45). Matthew enlarges upon Jesus' reply (>8 : gt.); 
Luke practically reproduces it as given by Mark (9 ; 47f.)- 
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38. John said unto him, Teacher, we saw one casting 
out demons in thy name; and we forbade him, because 

39. he followed not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not: 
for there is no man who shall do a ^ mighty work in 

40. my name, and he able quickly to speak evil of me. 

41. For he that is not against us is for us. For whosoever 

38-40- Jolin said onto him: This may have been an interruption 
of the Master's teaching, which is obviously resumed at ver. 41 — 
suggested to John by Jesus' reference to a, ministry in bis name 
(ver. 37); or, on the same suggestion, it may have been inserted here 
topically by Mark from some other occa^on. In the former rase, 
which seems the more probable, it is a reminiscence on John's part 
of a. much earlier experience; since in the present popularly discredited 
condition of Jesus' work it was not likely that there were persona 
abroad niing his name in exorcisms. We forbade him : If ^>oken at 
thk time, John's idea was that here was a ministry in his name that 
was not Intimate, because there was no formal connection of it 
with the work which they themselves were doing. Do s mighty 
work . . . and b« abl« quickl; (properly, rashly, inconsiderately 
to apeak evil of me; The work having been accomplished in his name, 
there must have been enough of fellowship with bun in its doing to at 
least pbce the worker in sympathy with the work they were canying 
on against the powers of evil, whether there was a fonnal connection 
with it or not. Matt. 7 : laf. is in no contradiction of this position 
of the Master's; ^ce the wonder workers there are not accused of 
apeaUng evil against him, only of the lack of that reality of personal 
lelatjonship to him which their outward respect for him naturally 
implied. Conversely, the failure of the disciples to cure the epileptic 
(ver. 2S) was due, not to a lack of real personal relationship to him, 
but to an absence of that spiritual fellowship with him whidi their 
relationship normally called for. So the statement of ver. 40 is not 
contradicted by the seemingly opposite one of Matt, ri : 30. In the 
former case, Jesus means that be who works in sympathy with the 
good he is doing is really working with him, though not outwardly 
one of his workers; in the latter case, he means that be who is out of 
sympathy with what he is doing is really working against him, though 
one of his acknowledged followers. Matthew has not preserved this 
incident of John's remark. 

4r, 42. A cvp of water: The teaching, interrupted at ver. 37, is 

bete resumed, by showing the disciples that even in services rendered 
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ihall give you a cup of water to drink, because ye 
are Christ's, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 

42. lose his reward. And whosoever shall cause one <^ 
these little ones that believe ^ cm me to stumble, it 
were better for him if a great millstone were hanged 

43. about his neck, and he were cast into the sea. And 
if thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off: it is good 
for thee to enter into life maimed, rather than having 
thy two hands to go into hell, into the unquench- 



to them by those outside, it ia not the largeness of the ministry that 
marks it as really great, but the spirit of conscious fellowship with 
him in which the act is done — a fellowship that is expressed in the 
motive behind the doing: Beckiue je aie Christ's (ht. in the name 
IMal ye art Christ's). Luke does not resume the teacldng at all, and 
Matthew takes it up again only at the following verse. One of these 
little ones that beUeve on me : The reference is not to those who are 
httle in years, but in the maturity of their disdpleship (see notes on 
ver. 37). To stumble : Naturally, the converse of the preceding is true, 
only it receives its real significance in the realm of spiritual and not of 
physical things; since it is only spiritual injury which can really harm. 
The injury here referred to is the teaching or example whidi leads 
to wrong action on the part of those whose immaturity of religious 
life makes them lacking m discernment of coosdence or in strength of 
character (cf. Rom. 14 ; 13-1S, 20-23; ' Cor. 8 : 4, 7, 9-13, and the 
Master's own action during this stay in Capernaum, Matt. 17 : 17}. 
A great mUlstone (lit. an ass-mU!sUmt)—tbe upper millstone of 
the larger class of mills, which was turned by an ass, instead of bv a 
woman,asinthecaseof the hand mills (ct.Ei. II : j;Matt. 14 :4i) — 
a condition of certain and inescapable destruction, 

43-48. Thy hud cause thee to stumble: The leading astray of 
oneself, which is inexcusable because based on self-deception, and 
avoidable because due to the dominating power of the influences and 
forces of the materia! living over the ^iritual life to which one caa.- 
sciously yields. Hand . . . foot ■ . ■ eye — used illustratively for 
the lessee interests of life, which readily should be sacrificed in order 
to secure the well-being of the higher spiritual living (cf. Matt. 
S : jgf.). Life— is thus figurative for that state df final assured 
fellowship with God, which is termed in vet. 47 "the Kingdom of 
God." Hell (lit Gekemut)~tbe Valley of Hinnom, which lay 
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45. able file.' And if thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut 
it off: it is good for thee to enter into life halt, rather 

47. than having thy two feet to be cast into hdl.* And 
if thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out: it is 
good for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with 
one eye, rather than having two ^es to be cast into 

48. hell; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 

49. quenched. For every one shall be salted with fire.' 



outside of Jerusalem, and was the site of the ancient fiie worship 
begun by Ahaz (3 Chron. a& : 3). Through the desecration of this 
worship by Josiah (i Kings 23^ ; 10), and because of the denunciation 
o[ its revival under Jehoialum (Ezek. so:3of.; Jer. 7 ;3if.)i the 
place became an object of such abhorrence that it stood in later 
Jewi^ thought as the symbol of the place of eternal punishment 
(Bk. Enoch 37 : i; IV Eidrai t : 39). There seems to be no evidence 
that it served as a dumping ground for the bodies of dead animals and 
crimiDals and the general refuse of the dty, where £res were kept 
burning to prevent infection. (See art. Gehenna, Dictionary of the 
BibU, Vol. n.) Wonn diath not ... fire is not quencbed— a 
phiase borrow^ from Isa. 66 : 34, where it seems to be stiggested by 
the destructive forces of nature (cf. Isa. j : 14; 14 : 11), rather than 
by processes going on under the supposed use of the Valley of Hinnom. 
(See notes on ver. 43.) The injuries which one does to his own soul 
arc comipting and destroying beyond any which may be done to it 
from out^e. Verses 44 and 46 contain this same phrase, repeated as 
a refrain after the exhortations of vs. 44 and 46, and are omitted as 
not belonging to the original text. 

g, JO, Salted witil fire : The Old Testament sacriQces were salted 
salt to symbolize the covenant reUtions between God a^ 
Israel (Lev. 1 : 13). But now the thing which characterized the 
personal relations Detwecn Jesus and his diadples was that they were 
to be salted with fire, not as a symbol, but as a test, in order to con- 
sume the evil in them and to preserve and purify the good. But 
this result depended on that self-disdplinbg power within themselves 
which ruthlessly sacrificed every lesser inteteat in life tor the sake of 
the higher spiritual good (see notes on 43), and so turned every 
*esting experience into a strengthening of character (cf. Jas. i : a-4). 
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50. Salt is good: but if the salt have lost its saltness, where- 
with will ye season it? Have salt in youiselves, and 
be at peace one with another. 

10. And he arose from thence, and cometh into the 
borders of Judsa and beyond the Jordan : and multi- 
tudes come together unto him again; and, as he was 
wont, he taught them again. 

one that purified and enriched. That "salt" was efFective, providiiu 
it retained its saltness ; if that were lost, there was no way by nhld 
it could be artificially restored, and these testing experiences of life 
be saved from their destructive results. The eihortation with which 
the teachbg closes is thus perfecUy in keeping with what has pie- 
ceded: Have salt in yourselveB, and, as that padous power of self- 
discipline would be lost to them if, in the spint of aelf-seeidng, they 
disputed among themselves as to who should be greatest (ver. 33), 
b« at peace one with another. Matthew continues the instruction 
at great length (18 : 10-35); Luke seems to refer to it in 14 :34f. and, 
as piesaited by Matthew as well as by Mark, in 17 : 1-4. 



10:1. From thence — Capernaum (cf. g:^). ComeOi ioto 
die borders of Judtea and beyond the Jordan— a general state- 
ment covering the interim between the departure from Galilee and 
the arrival at Jericho (ver. 46), before his entry into Jerusalem 
(11 : i). According to Luke, part of the journey was through Sa- 
n»ria(jJ ^ 5'-S6; '7 '■ n); Matthew says he came into the borders of 
Judza beyond the Jordan, as though Judcca extended East of that 
river (19 : i); John records that he made two viats to Jerusalem — 
one at the Feast of Tabernacles, in September (7 : 2, 14), and another 
at the Feast of Dedication in December (10 : 31)— that after this 
second visit he retired to Bethany beyond the Jordan (10 : 40) — 
possibly north of Persea (cf. Guthe, Bibd-Allas, Plate 14), though the 
site is uncertain — from which place, at the death of Lazarus, he 
returned to Bethany, on the Mount of Olives (ir : r-17), afterwards 
retiring to a dty called Ephraim (ii : 54). a few miles Northeast of 
Jerusalem, and coming finally from there by the way of Jericho to 
Jerusalem. Evidently, therefore, whatever may have been his route 
from Galilee southwards, he did not spend all the time between Sum- 
mer and the following Spring on the journey, but passed not a little 
of the interval between his first arrival at jeruaalem, in September, 
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2. And there came unto Tiim Pharisees, and asked him, 
Is it lawful for a man to put away Am wife? trying 

3. him. And be answered and said unto them, What 

4. did Moses command you? And they said, Moses 
suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her 

5. away. But Jesus said unto them. For yom' hardness 

and hia final entry, in April, in the city itself, and the rest of it both 
in Judica and beyond the Jordan. Luke has inserted some tea 
chapters of incidents and teachings (9 : 5i~i9 '■ ^8) ss occurring 
during thb period. Many of tbem are not related in sequence (_e.g. 
II : 14-3')). Some of them dearly belong earlier in his ministry 
{e.g. 10 r aj; n : i; 13 : 10; 14 m; 17 : 11; 18 : i). Matthew com- 
presses his recont into two chapteis (ig : i-ai ; i). Mark gives hia 
m one (ro : 1-53). Hultitndes come . . . unto him: It is clear 
that after he left Galilee, where his followmg hod broken with him 
Ccf. Jn. 6 : 66), probably after he had pass^ beyond Samaria (cf. 
Lk. o : Si-56), die multitudes again crowded around him, and be 
taught them fully and freely (cf. Lk. 12 : i; 14 : 25; 15 : i). As the 
crisis of liis work was approadiiiig, it was necessary, not only a^un 
clearly to place before the people the spiritual character of his minis- 
tiy_, but to re&tablish that sifting process among bis followers by 
winch those who were receptive to his message should be drawn 
personalty closer to him and those that were not should have a chance 
to go their chosen way. (See notes on 4 : tf.) This accounts foe 
the large amount of parabolic teaching during this period (cf. Lk. 
10 : JS-36; " : S-13; n : i&-ii, 42-48; 13 : 6-9; 14 : 16-34; '5 = 3-33; 
16 : 1-13, 19-3'; 18 :i-i4;i9 ; 11-J7). 

(QueslioH of the Pharisees Conceming Divorce, vs. 3-12) 
a~g. PbariMes — members of the Pharisaic party. Isitlawfnl . . . 
to put away his wife? This question they put to him, with the pur- 
pose of trying him, testing bim, on this question debated between the 
Schools of flillel and Shammai, as to whether a man could divorce his 
wife for any cause (cf. Matt 19 : 3), or for no cause save that of 
infidelity. It may be that they already knew of the pronouncement 
on this question which Matthew reports Jesus as having made in the 
Sermon on tbe Mount (5 : 3if.). At all events, it was an opportunity 
to drag bim into the heated argument of the law's interpretation, as 
it was debated by the Rabbis and their followers. This they bad not 
jret attempted with Jesus. They had criticized hun for apparent 
blasphemy (i : 7), for open comradeship with ttie unchurched (i : 16), 
for obvious infractions of the ceremonial law (1 : 34; 7 • i~5)' b 
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6. of heart he wrote you this commandment. But from 
the beginBing of the creation, Male and female made 

7. he them. For this cause shall a man leave his father 

8. and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the two 
shall become one flesh: so that they are no more two, 

9. but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined to- 



tried to entrap him into further disfavor with the people , 
But here is an attempt to entangle bin in the fanatical discussions of 
the Schools, as the Sadducees later in Holy Week tried to involve 
him in the radical disputes between themselves and the Pharisees 
(12 : 18-33), beyond which there was but one possibility — to enmesh 
hiTTi in the political passions of the people against Rome (13 : i3f.). 
What did Moses command you? Jesus goes to the root of the mat- 
ter by asking for the law on which their q^uestion ought to be based. 
That law is given in Deut. 24 : i, and is correctly stated by the 
Pharisees in their reply, Moses soSered (aUowed, permitted) to 
write B bill of diTorcement, and to put tier away. Whether his 
inquisitors were acquainted with his own position, or not, it was one 
that was opposed to this position of the Law, but only as a fuller 
expression is opposed to a less mature expression of the same fun- 
damental principle. This principle was the unUwfulness of separa- 
tion between man and wife wiUiout cause. The Law defined the 
cause in terms which rested the action largely in the good will and 
pleasure of the man; but Jeaus states that it did so because of the 
IiardneBS of h«trt on the part of those for whom it was enacted, by 
which he meant, not stuhbonmess of will, but crudeness of apprehen- 
aon. In other words, the law was determined by the immaturity of 
the civilization for which it was made. Legislation ahead of the age 
wasnomorepossible then thanit is to-day; but behind that immature 
legislation of the Mosaic Law was the primary principle that God 
had created the human race male and female, and that when they 
were united in marriage, they belonged together beyond separation, 
eicept for cause. ITie development of civilization in Jesus' day made 
the full expresdoo of this primary principle pos^ble, and this full 
expression of it Jesus gave when he added, For tMs cause— because 
of the physical relation between them created by God—a man shall 
leave hla father and moth^ ("and shall cleave to his wife " is adopted 
fr^ the Old Testament pass^e. Gen. 2 : 34, and is not part of the 
ori^al text of the passage. It should, therefore, be omitted); Uld 
Oie two sluUl become one flesh— in a union which is based on this 
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10. gether, let not man put asunder. And in the house 

11. the disciples asked him again of this matter. And 
he saith unto them, Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, committeth adultery against 

12. her: and if she herself shall put away her husband, and 
many another, she committeth adultery. 

13. And they were bringing unto him little children, 
that he should touch them: and the disciples rebuked 

prima.n' phydcal lektiou and is, therefore, more dose &nd binding 
th&n that vrhicb exists between child and parent, and conaequently 
c&nnot be broken by any act, save that which in itself nulli&es the 
phyucal relationship and dissolves the union. Wliat therefore God 
bM& Joined tc^etiier; By this underlying principle of the pbydcal 
relation between man and wife, man has no right to pat aaunder. 
by an^ mere enactment of legal divorce, apart from that act of 
l^dehty which sinfully destroys the Divine union itself. 

lo-i*. This position of the Master was apparently so contrary to 
the statement oi the Law involving such a profound interpretatioil 
of its ^irit, tliat when they came together in the house, where they 
were staying, the disdples naturally went back to the discussion. 
Jesus replies by assuming his fundamental position that the marriage 
union cannot be dissolved by mere divorce, and drawing the necessary 
inference tliat when it is thus dissolved a further marriage by dther 
party is adultery. The possibility of a formal divorcement of the 
huslwnd by the wife is ^ven only by Mark, and lay outside of Jewish 
law. Asj however, it was recognized by the Greeks and Romans and 
its practice was familiar to the disciples and before long would have 
to be faoed by them in their ministry (cf. i Cor. 7 ; 10-16), there a 
no reason 1.0 doubt that the Master advanced beyond the Jewish 
situation in his personal instruction to them, and mode the statement 
as given in our passage. Matthew omits the disciples' further in- 
c^uiry and the Master's reply, though he adds to it a further instruc- 
tion to the disdples on the question of celibacy (ij) ; lo-is). He in- 
serts, however, m his answer to the Pharisees, as m his statement in 
the Sermon on the Mount (5 '.3^), the distinctive cause on which 
divorce is permissible (10 : g) but which, as shown above, is deariy 
involved In MaA's record. 

(4) Jeius" Bltssing of LiMe CkUdren, k. 13-16 

13. lliese children may have belonged to the household where 

Jesus and bis disc^iks were staying, so that the incident may have 
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14. them. But when Jesus saw it, he was moved with 
indignation, and said unto them, Suffer the little 
children to come unto me; forbid them not; for ' to 

15. such belimgeth the kingdom of God. Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a littJe child, he shall in no wise enter therein. 

16. And he took them in his arms, and blessed them, lay- 
ing his hands upon them. 

followed the preceding, though it is possible that Mark took it from 
Bome other occasion on the journey and inserted it here because of its 
topical agreement with the question of the sacredness of the mamage 
relation. Matthew seems to locate it here (ig : 13); Luke has no 
statement of its time or place (18 : 15). The tact that from this 
point on the three EvangeUsts keep together in their records may 
possibly indicate that l£e reraainbg incidents belong to Jesus' 
return from Ephiaini(cf.Jn. 11 :54)onhisfinal]ouniey to Jerusalem 
(Swete, ad lac, and on ver. 46), Touch them — either by way of 
imparting some physical blesang upon their young lives, or after 
the manner of the benedictions commonly obtained by parents for 
their children from the Rulers of the Synagogues (Buxtori,2Je5ynoj., 
p. 138). Disciples rebuked them — for claiming the Master's atten- 
tion with what seemed to tiem a trivial affair. 

14-16. Moved with indignation (lit. teas pained, grieved, given 
only by Mark) — at the disciples' failure to appreciate children, not 
so much in themselves, as in their relation to him and his kingdom; 
for to such like minded persons as these children, open-heart«l and 
receptive to his teaching, trustfully dependent upon his help, loving 
and loyal to himself, belongeth the Idngdom of God — it is theirs to 
enter and to enjoy the blessings which it provides. Without such 
receptivity to the tindgom of God, as a truth presented to the soul 
and a claim imposed upon the life, it is impossible for the kingdom of 
God as a relationship to God — to his love and to his lite — to open it- 
self to anyone. He took them In his arms and blessed them, Ia;liw 
his hands upon them : His blessing was spiritual rather than physical 
the symbol of its imparting was the laying on of his hands; but the 
spirit which stood behind and moved through all the action was 
expressed by the loving embrace io which he enfolded them. Luke 
makes no mention of this act of the Master's, while Matthew refers 
only to the imposing of the hands (ig ; 15). 
149. 
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And as he was going forth ^ into the way, there mn 
one to him, and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good 
Teacher, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal 



(j) rfe Qiustion 1^ Ike Rich Young Man, vs. 17-31 
17. This incident may have followed in sequence up<vi the pre- 
ceduig one, as tliat may have done upon the one before it. At the 
same time, there is the posaibilit^ that Mark may have placed it here 
because of the contrast which it exhibited with the cnildlike spirit 
that possessed the kingdom of God. Neither Matthew (19 ; 16) nor 
Luke (18 : iS) dve any indication of time or place. OtU'. Both 
Mark and Matthew are indefinite in their reference to him, save that 
Matthew says that be was a young man (19 ; to, 13), and both unite 
with Luke in stating that he po^essed Urge wealth (Mk. ver. 32; 
Matt. 19 ; 32\ Lk. 18 : 13). Luke alone rtilers to him definitely in 
calling hmy a "ruler" (iS : 18}, by which is not meant a member of 
the Sanhedrin, for his youth would be against such a position, but 

rerally, in the Rabbinic usage of the term, a man of ruling positi(») 
the community, which would be natural through his wealth 
(Swete). Blneeled to him . . . Good Teacher; It is clear from the 
incidents on this journey which Mark has given ua, that, outside of 
Galilee, Jesus had lost none of his popularity and fame. The bringing 
of little children to him for his bles^ng {ver. 13); the respect ^d 
reverence with which this Young Man addressed hiro; the persistence 
with which the Blind Man at Jericho called to him (ver. ill.); even 
the ambitious rei^uest of the two disciples (vs. 35-37) and the cunning 
questioning of hun by the Pharisees (ver. i) show, as well as the 
crowding around him of the multitudes (Lk. 13 : i; 14 : 35; 15 : i), 
that people were still under the power of his personal presence. 
Posably Jesus' appearance among the pilgrims to the Passover, 
which was now drawing nigh (see notes on ver. 13), e^>ecially after 
his continued retirement from public view, created the eipectancy at 
which Luke more than once liints (17 : m; 19 : 11) that Jesus was 
now about to proclaim himself and the kingdom which he had so 
widely heralded in Galilee. At all events, as he proceeded on his 
way, the crowds that followed were apparently under the strain of 
some awesome apprehension of coming events (cf. ver. 52). What 
(Matthew bad "What good thing," 19 : 16) shall I do Uikt I nuj 
Inherit eternal life? The question, unlike that of the lawyer in Lk. 
10 : 15, was perfectly sincere. Jesus bad proclaimed the near ap- 

E roach of the Messianic kin^om; what must he do to possess its 
lessing of eternal lifeP But it failed at a vital point. The bleuings 
ISO 
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i8. life? And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me 

19. good? none is good save one, even God. Thou knowest 
the commandments, Do not kill, Do not commit 
adultery, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, 

20. Do not defraud. Honor thy father and mother. And 
he said unto him, Teacher, all these things have I 

o£feted in the kingdom that Jesus was to establish were to be secured, 
not by personal conduct in itself, but by personal conduct which was 
the outcome of a personal relationship to him. If he was to this 
yoimg man nothing more than a Teacher — even a Good Teacher — 
the conduct inquired about was not the spiritual product of a personal 
commitment of the soul to him, but the meritorious product of a seU- 
complacent conduct apart from him. Jesus must make this clear to 
him- So he asks him what was mvolved in the term with which he 
addressed bun, Why callest thou me Good (Matthew, who is not pri- 
mary here, renders it "Why askest thou me concerning that which 
is good," It) : 17]. None is good save one, even C^d: If Jesus 
was good to him amply as one who could give wise instruction, 
then the commandments of the Decalogue were before him; if he 
kept them perfectly, he would be rewarded with eternal Ufe (cf. Ut. 
10 : 2jt.). If to him , however, Jesus was good in himself — good, as 
the Supreme Good, as God is good — then it was for him to commit 
his life to Jesus' personal following. What would he say? And 
the young ruler replied, Teacher, all these things have I observed 
from my youth— again, the statement of perfect sincerity, and yet 
the fact that, with all this careful observance of God's commands, he 
came to this Teacher for further instruction betrays the fact that his 
heart was conscious that something more was needed. In fact, his 
coming was a revolt against the teaching of the Scribes that eternal 
life was to be secured by a punctihous performance, not only of all the 
written commands of the Law, but of all the unwritten commands of 
the Rabbis. He came to ask tor a simpler rule — one that could be 
the expression of his real desire for the kingdom of God. For this 
consciousness of his lack (cf. Matt. 19 : 10) and fhia search for its 
supplying JestiB looking upon him loved him; for this showed him 
as faced toward the one thing that would make eternal life a real- 
ity of his posses^n. Go sell whatsoever thou hast and ^ve to the 
poor . . . and come, follow me—not that the selUng of his goods in 
itself was to give him eternal life, but that the parting with them was 
to be the measure of his willingness to commit his life to a personal 
following of Jesus as his Master. To bim Jesus was good as a. Teacher, 
but not as the Suprecne Good in himself — as Ovd ifi food. 
151 
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31. observed from my youth. And Jesus looking upoa 
bin* loved him, and said unto him, One thing thou 
kckest: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 

83. and come, follow me. But his countenance fell at 
the saying, and he went away sorrowful: for he was 
one that had great possessions. 

2$. And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his 

31, And here was where he failed. He was willing to follow Jesus' 
instractioD as one who could tell him the commands be should keep 
in order to win eternal life; but he was not willing to follow Jesus' 
commands as himself the Lord of his living. He hcid kept the second 
table of tbe Decalogue which forbade harm and injustice to one's 
neighbor. But this was simply negative. Tbe positive side of this 
expressed by such a mastership over his great possessions by Jesus he 
was not willing to undertake. And the reason for his unwiDingnesB 
was the simple fact that while the need of which he was conscious in 
his own life was teal, he had no appreciation of Jesus' power to supply 
it in himself. Not Jesus himself, but riches were to him still tbe 
highest good. 

23-37. The incident was too significant for its lesson to be lost, so 
turning to his disciples the Master said How hardly (lit iiM what 
difficulty) shall thej that have riches enter into ths Einsdom o( 
Godl Here was ajj example of the power wealth has to dim the 
eyes to what is supremely good in life. The diadples were amazed-^- 
for the standards to which they were accustomed in Judaism made 
men of wealth prominent in the Church, and to their Nationalism — 
with all the spiritual ideas and conceptions which had come to them 
through their fellowship with the Master — the Church was still the 
gateway to the coming kingdom (cf. Acts 1:6; 10 : iH), and that 
kingdom was promised to be full of prosperity, with the wealth of 
the Nations Sowing into it (cf. Isa. 60 : s, 11). How hard is it ("for 
them that trust in riches" is not a part of the original text, and should 
be omitted) to enter into the kingdom of God: Jesus explains his 
first statement by showbg that entrance into the kingdom was difficult 
in itself. It was not an easy thing for anyone — situated as men were 
tlien in Judaism and Heathenism — to enter the kingdom of God. 
It meant a change of the entire viewpoint of life — a revolution of the 
whole living (cf. Lk. 13 : 14). The inference was obvious — that it 
must be harder to accomplish this entrance if one's viewpoint was 
already mastered by wealth, and riches bad spread within one that 
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discq>1es, How hardly shaU they that have riches 

34. enter mto the kingdom of God! And the disdples were 

amazed at his words. But Jesus answereth again, 

and saith unto them, Children, how hard is it * for 

them that trust in riches to enter into tlie kingdom of 

25. God! It is easier for a camel to go through a needle's 

eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 

a6. God. And they were astonished exceedingly, saying 

27. ^ unto him. Then who can be saved? Jesus looking 

upon them saith. With men it is impossible, but not 

38. with God: for all things are possible with God. Peter 

> Some MSS. omit /or Mm llicl tml in rickts. 

> Uaiiy MSS. nsd omini (AcoucfKi. 

soporific of ease and self-contentment that dulled the ear to any call 
of revolution. Neither Matthew or Luke has any record of this 
astonishment of the disciples or this repetition of the Master's first 
remark. Camel . . . needle's eye: The phrase is to be taken liter- 
ally and is an oriental way of illustrating truth through exaggerated 



iugly (£t. beyond measure startled out of Ihimselves): The Master's 
first statement was that it is hard for a rich man to enter the kingdom; 
the second was that it is impossible. Almost naturally they asked 
Tlien who can be saved? For if what a man has of this world's 
goods increases the inherent hardness and difficulty of getting into 
the kingdom, and all but the poverty stricken possess sometbing, who 
is going to be able to enter it? Widi men it is impossible , . . 
possible with God: With men alone, subject as they are to human 
views and infiuences, to the controlling and compelling forces of the 
world, it is hopeless; but salvation is a thing, not only which has to do 
with God, but in which God has to do with men, and the persuasive 
and ennobling power of his Spirit over the human spirit is limited by 
nothing save the final deci^on of man's will. 

3S-31. Ve have left all and have followed thee — implying, as 
Matthew definitely adds, "What then shall we have" (19 ; 27): 
This outbreak of Peter's came almost naturally upon the incident 
and the Master's following words. Through God's belp the disdples, 
although possessing this world's goods, bad been enabled lo leave all 
and foUow the Master— was there assurance in this fact that they 
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b^ao to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, aod have 

39. followed thee, Jesus said. Verily I say unto you. 
There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, 

3a for my sake, and for the gospel's sake, but he shall 
receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands, with persecutions; and in the ^ world to 

31. come eternal life. But many that are first shall be 
last; and the last first. 

33. And they were on the way, going i^ to Jerusalem; 
and Jesus was going before them: and they were 



would eater into the bles^ngs of the kin^cim? A bttntlred-fold — 
not of the same things, but of those things which would supply their 
places more abundantly (cf. 3 : 32-35). These were to come to them 
now in this time, in this present age, before the looked-for future 
Messianic age, but with persecutioiu which, as they saw from his own 
ministi^, were a necessary accompaniment of a spiritual message 
and mission to the world. When, however, that Messianic age 
finally came, there was to come to them in addition that eternal 
life which ever since the prophecies of Daniel (12 : 1) had been looked 
forward to as the consujnmated blessings of the kingdom of God. 
Uany thct are first shall be last: This is added as a warning against 
the spirit of calculation in which these sacrifices may be made. Tlie 
Master had indicated the only right spirit when be placed as the 
condition of their reward that they were to be made for his sake — in 
the spirit of personal devotion to him. All blessings of his spiritual 
kingdom, both in this life and that to come, depended upon the 
^intual relations of tfaeir personal lives to him. Mark's addition 
and for the Gospel's sake" is likely, aa in 8 : 35, to have been taken 
from the form given the Master's words in the Apostolic preaching, 
when the proclamation of his teaching tended to exalt the Gospel to a 
level with himself. Luke fails to add this last phrase, though he has 
it at the close of an incident earlier in this period of his Jerusalem 
journeys (13 : 30); while he also, like Mark, transfonus the Master's 
words "for my sake" into the later idea of "for the kingdom oi 
God's sake"(i8:^)' 

IS4 
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amazed; and they that followed were afraid. And he 
took again the twelve, and begui to tell them the 
33. things that were to happen unto him, saying, Be- 
hold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the chief priests and the 
scribes; and they shall condemn him to death, and 

(fi) RenentdAnnouncementof the Pasnon, 10: 32-34 
33. They were unued (lit. astonished, starlit, unnerved) . . . 
afraid: As they neared Jerusalem, the consciousness of what thed^ 
bad in store for him must have brought upon Jesus a fresh sense of the 
awful solemnity of the situation he was fadng, which could not hut 
have shown itself in bis demeanor and comtnunicated itself to those 
who followed in his company. With a sense of what was resting 
upon him, he places himself in the lead, and the very act, dmple in 
itself, brings diead upon them; for, however poorly they understood 
what was to happen, they knew enough to understand a cii^ of some 
sort was impending. Behind them came the straggling crowd who, 
understanding less, were seized with real fear of approaching danger. 
Only Mark has this graphic description of this last stage of their 
journey. It clearly comes from Peter's memory and gives the reason 
for thii renewed announcement of the Passion, for the Master must 
once more attempt to make dear to his disdples' slow working minds 
the events which were so soon to take place. 

33-34' This announcement is much more extended than eitber of 
the two which preceded it (8 : 31; g : 31). It is still tbe Sou of Man 
who is to suffer, but the stages of the suffering are detailed. There in, 
as in ch. g, the betrayal into the hands of the religious rulers; and 
their rejection of him; but there is added to it the fact that they ihaU 
deliver him onto the Gentiles, and then is riven an almost minute 
description of what the Romans will do to nim — they shall mock 
him, and spit upon him, and scourge him, and then follows the 
details common to both the preceding announcements, although here 
assigned to the Civil authorities, they shall Mil him, and then finally 
the fact with which both the announcements close, after three days 
he shall rise again. The exact coireqrandence of this prediction with 
what actually occurred may have been due, to a certain extent, to a 
recasting of the Master's words in the light of the events; but we 
must remember that, on the one hand, the Master could easily have 
foreseen that the death which was to come would have to be at the 
hands of the Roman Government, since the Jews no longer had the 
right to execute tbe death sentences which they themaelves pro- 
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34. shaQ deliver him unto the Gentiles: and they shail 
mock him, and shall spit upon him, and shall soiurge 
him, and shall kill him; and aiter three days he shall 
rise again. 

35. And there come neai unto him ' James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, saying unto him, Teacher, we 
would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we 

36. shall ask of thee. And he said unto them, What 

nounced, that scoursmg would be an almost certain accompaniment 
of tbe execution, am that mocking would be a most probable one, in 
view of his claim to be the Eipected King of the Jews. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that, in the inability humanly to foresee the 
deciaon of the Roman Governor, the statement that Death would 
issue at all was as clear a prediction as that it would be followed by a 
resurrection (Gould, ad. Ice.). Matthew's explicit statement of the 
form of the death and that the rising would be definitely on the 
third day (ao : iii) are doubtless read back into the words. Luke 
closes the prediction with the statement, which seems to be implied 
by the silence of Matthew and Mark, that the disciples failed to 
comprehend even this final announcement, as they had the other two 
{i8r34)- 

(7) The Ambitious Rtquesl of James atidJotm, 10 !3S-4S 



J this incident followed upon the Master's solemn and explicit 
announcement of the tragic events which were close before them — 
as there seems to be no reason to doubt it did — it not only confirms 
Luke's statement (18 : 34) that the prediction failed to penetrate 
their understanding, but gives us a new idea of the persistent Na- 
tionalism of their Mesaanic expectations, which, in spite of the 
spiritual conception of their Master's Messiabship to which they had 
come, could move along with the impression they must have had 
of at least the foreboding nature of tbe impending experiences. This 
Nationalism had doubtless been nourished by the promise the Master 
l)ad just made of tbe rewards which were to come to his disciples for 
the sacrifices they had made tor hia sake (see notes on vs. ag-jr, 
and notetheadditiongiven in Matthew's record, 19 : 28), the spiritual 
diaracter and conditions of which, however, they had faUed to com- 
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37. would ye that I should do for youP And they said 
unto him, Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy 
right hand, and one on tky left hand, in thy glory. 

38. But Jesus said unto them. Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? or to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? 

prehend, and was a new eipiesaon of the ambidons which had led 
them recently, od the way to Capernaum, to dispute among them- 
selves who was the greatest (9 : 34). That this request should come 
from two of the three disdples who had been drawn mto dose intimacy 
with the Master (d. 5 : 37; 9 : 3) is all the more distressing. On thy 
right hand . . . left hand, in thy glory (Matthew renders it "thy 
kingdom," ao : ai} — the places of honor at the side of a king (i Kings 
3 : 191 Ps. no : I' Acts 7 : 55f.). Most prohably, his definite promise 
to the disdples that tltey should sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel, when Jesus should sit on "the throne o£ fiis 
glory" (Matt. 19 : iS), had stirred in them the wish to have the 
Diiones of honor assigned to them, which, however, would carry with 
them the seats of honor at the table of his kingdom (Lk. 13 : 39; 
32 : jgf.). 

3S-40. Are ye able to drink the cap ... be baptized witti the 
baptiam? He does not denounce their self-seeking petition, but 
reminds them of the conditions it Involves. The rewards which 
were to corae to them for their sacrifices were to bring with them 
persecutions (ver. 30J; the thrones and the banquet seats which were 
to be theirs at the consummation of his kingdom were to be given them 
only as they had followed him (Matt. 19 : 38), and that following 
was to take them with him through all the testing trials that were to 
come upon him (Lk. 23 : 28-30). The banquet cup that they had in 
mind (Gen. 40 : iif.) was to be also a cup of sorrow and suSering 
(14 : 36); the initiation into his kingdom which they were thinking 
of was to be a bajitism whose shuddering woe would oppress and 
afflict his soul until it was accomplished (Lk. 12 : 50). Were they 
equal to all this? Their response, We are able, represented their 
ignorant confidence as to the outcome of the Master's mission which 
was due to their persistent Nationalism (cf. Lk. ig : 11; Acts i ;6). 
The cup . . . ye shall drink: For James, this was fulfilled in his 
martyrdom early in the experience of the Jerusalem Churdi (Acts 
13 : if.), and, in his brother's case, most probably in his condemna- 
tion by the Emperor Domitian to exile in the Isle of Fatmos (Rev. 
I : 9. See art. on John the Apostle, Standard Bible Dictionary). 
The Master's words, in view of the general conditions he has in rauid 
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39- And they said unto him, We are able. And Jesus 

said unto them, The cup that I drink ye shall drink; 

and with the baptism that I am baptized withal shall 
4a ye be baptized: but to sit on my li^t band or on my 

left hand is not mine to give; but U is for them for 
41. whom it hath been prepared. And when the ten 

heard it, th^ began to be moved with indignation 

on whicb their rewards were to be granted (see notes on ver. 38), 
cannot be pressed to mean that they were to suffer spedfically a 
martyr's de&th. Is not mine to slve but ... for whom it hath 
been prepared (Matthew, who is not primary here, adds "of my 
Father," ao;i3): These prefennents do not aime by arbitrary 
aaagmnents, even from hiinself, but in the way of that which is 
prepared for those who have fitted theroselves to receive it (cf. 
Matt, as -3^-46). 

41. Tlie ten . . . moved with indlgnatloii — not in moral criti- 
cism of the action of the two disdples, but in bitter jealousy at the 
advantage which they had sought to gain over the rest (9 ; 34). 

42-45. Them— the Ten, though the remarks were doubtless 
addressed to them all. Accounted to rule (lit. repultd U> rale, seem 
to ndt) — not that their rule was not actual, but that it was not ideal. 
It did not rest upon their inherent ability to rule, to say nothing ot 
their moral qualifications for ruling, had, it over them (lit. bring 
under one's dominion, or mastery, d. Acts ig ; 16) — as a despotic and 
hratmical course of action, this is almost a natural consequence of 
their lack of the ideal qualities of rule. Great ones — a general term, 
viewed from the point of rank, as the preceding one — "those who are 
accounted to nUe"— was, viewed from the point of function. Exer- 
clBe (lit. viM) anOlorit]' over them— with the same lack of moral 
consideration as was involved in the "lording it over them." It is 
not so among you — not that this was not the spirit of which they 
partook — for it was: but that it was not the spirit created in their 
midst, to which as an ideal they were to adhere. On the contrary, 
they are to understand, as he had already taught them in their dispute 
about greatness among themselves (g : 35-37), that true greatness 
couMSts in willingness to minister to others' needs and serve the 
interests of all — to which he adds, as the highest illustration of the 
principle which could be given, the object which he had set before 
himself in his own mission — not to be ministered unto, but to minu- 
ter, and (lit. <Md so, as a consequence of that purpose, and as involved 
in it) to give his life a ransom for many (Ut in place of many): A 
158 
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42. concerning ^ James and John, And Jesus called them 
to him, and saith unto them; Ye know that they who 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over. 
them; and their great ones exercise authority over 

43. them. But it is not so among you: but whosoever 
would become great among you, shall be your * min- 

44. ister; and whosoever would be first among you, shall 
45- be ' servant of all. For the Son of man also came not 

to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 

his life a ransom for many. 
46.. And they come to Jericho: and as he went out from 

Jericho, with his disdples and a great multitude, the 

son of Tinueus, Bartinueus, a blind beggar, was sitting 
47. by the way side. And when he heard that it was 

Jesus the Nazarene, he began to cry out, and say, 

' Jamb. ' semnil. ' GA. bBndunoia, 01 itoK. 



35 : 34), or for the redemption of a life (Ex. 21 : 30). This, with 
1 Tim, 2 : 6, is the only use of the word in the New Testament, and 
means that the Masters life was to be given for the release from the 
bondage of sin of the lives of many (3. Rom. 3 : 23f., Gal. 3 : 13; 
Eph. I : 7i Tit. 2 : 14; 1 Pet. i : rS; Heb. 9 : 12-14). That this 
bondage of sin would, in the end, result in a death more significant 
than that of the body may rightly be inferred from the Master's 
wotds ia S : 35-37; 9 : 43-48; so that the giving of his life for their 
freedom from sn would be in fact a giving of it to prevent the loss of 
their higher spiritual lives. (See H<^, Chrtifs Message of the King- 
dom, pp. 183-186.) 

(5) Arrivai ai Jericho and the Beding ef the Blind Beggar, 10 : ^tf-ja 

46,47- Jericho (Possibly, "Ci/y of fragrance," <» City of ike Moon- 
God), in the Old Testament sometimes called "Qty of palm-tiees," 
Deut. 34 : 3i Jud. i : 16; 3 : 13; 2 Chron. 18 : 15— an important 
dty, some s miles North of the Dead Sea, about 15 miles Northeast 
frcon Jerusalem, and t miles West of the Jordan. It lay 830 ft below 
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48. Jesus, thou SOD of Da,vid, liave mercy on me. And 
many rebuked turn, that he should hold his peace: 
but he cried out the more a great deal, Thou son of 

49. David, have mercy on me. And Jesus stood still, 
and said, Call ye him. And they call the blind man, 
saying unto him, Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth 

50. thee. And he, casting away his garment, sprang up, 

the sea level and was located in & region of great ferdiity, but of 
enervating heat. The Herodian fanuly made much of it in fortifica- 
tions and buildings, and it was thete that Herod the Great died. It 
never became HeUenized, being saved from this, perhaps, by the new 
city of Pbasaelis, which Herod built to tbe North of it and which, 
doubtless, attracted tbe newer life to itself. A great (lit. iitfficiait, 
bere better rendered considerablt) multitude: This was not neces- 
sarily made up wholly of the distinctive following of tbe Master, but 
consisted largely of tlie general crowd of Passover pilgrims, which he 
would meet at this place and of which his own band of disdples and 
followers would form a part. The BOn of Tinuens, which is Mark's 
interoretation of the following Aramaic name, Bar {Son of) tinueus. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke, who are not primary here, give any 
name; while Matthew speaks of there being two persons, instead of 
one, perhaps having confused this miracle with one which he ^vea 
earlier (9 ; 37). Luke further records tbe incident as having occurred 
as they were drawing near the dty (Matt. »o r n)i.; Lk. 18 : 3O. 
Sitting by the wsjsidcr— possibly just outside the gate, where he 
could attract the attention of those who entered and left the city. 
When he heard . . . Jesus the Hazarene: Luke explains bow he 
came by this information, through tbe tramping past him of the 
crowd and his inquiry as to what was taking place (18 : %(A.). Thou 



11 of David — not necessarily indicating the personal < 
of the beggar, though he doubtless shared in the common belief ii 

Jesus as a wonder worker. More probably, tiiis title was caught up 
nm some of the people in the crowd — followers of the Master, who 
were still persuaded that he was soon to proclaim himself the Na- 
tion's Messiah (ct. Lk. 19 : rr). 

48-50. The fact that, when he perasted in his cry, many rebuked 
him, that he should hold his peace, would seem to accord with 
the pofiular feeUng that, while this was in the nature of a Mesdanic 
procession to the Holy City, it must not be interrupted with a public 
proclamation of the Messiahship before the city was reached. So, 
on the other hand, would they be in accord irith this Mtssianic ^irit 
160 
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51. and came to Jesus. And Jesus answered him, and 
said, What wilt thou that I should do imto thee? 
And the blind man said unto him, Rabboni, that 

53. I may receive my sight And Jesus said tmto him, 
Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. And 
straightway he received his sight, and followed him 
in the way. 

4. The Messianic Work in Jerusalem, chs. 11-13 
11. And when they draw nigh unto Jerusalem, unto 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount of Olives, he 

when fhey gave him their encouraging summons, Be of good cheer, 
he calleth thee (given aloae by Mark), when Jesus hinuelf stopped 
and bade them bring him to him. 

51,51. Garment— the outer mantle. What wOt then? The peidst- 
eucy of his cry and the eafieniess of his coming, guided though it was 
hy those who summoned him (cf. Lk. iS : 40,) ^owed, not only his 
de^re for help, but his belief that it could be given. Jesus will bring 
such faith as he has to definite exprEssion by his question. Stab- 
boni — a fuller form of Rabbi, a common address of respect. It was 

S'vea to Jesus during hia ministry by those outside his following 
n. 3 : i; 6 : 25), as well as by his disciples {9 ; s; 11 : 3i; Matt. 36 ; 
^Si 49; JH' > : 38, 49)- John interprets it as meaning "Teacher" 
(ao : 16). Matthew (20 : 33) and Luke {18 : 41) substitute for it 
here "Lord," (cf. Dalman, Wards of Jeius, pp. sni., 340). Thy 
faitii hath made thee irtiole (lit. saxd thte.) There is no process of 
healing here, as in the cases in the Decapolia (7 : 33) and at Beth- 
saida (S : 33-15). Thia is Jewish region, and he is dealing with one 
whose religious ideas are not douded by paganism. Followed him 
in the way: His instant cure had doubtless brought him into the Mes- 
sianic enthusiasm of the multitude, and he follows in the company 
of Jesus, not merely out of gratitude for what had been done to him, 
but with a conviction wrought by that cure, that what doubt- 
leas was ^ken on all sides about his being the coming king was 
true (cf. U. 18 : 43). 

(l) The PubKc Eniry into Jmaaltm, 11 : i-ii 
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2. sendeth two of his disdples, and saith unto them, 
Go your way into the village that is over against you: 
and straightway as ye enter into it, ye shall find a 
colt tied, whereon no man ever yet sat; loose him, 

3. and bring him. And if any one say unto you. Why 
do ye this? say ye, The Lord hath need of him; and 

4. straightway he ' will send tiim ^ back hither. And 
they went away, and found a colt tied at the door 

' Gtk. n mtrt *. ' aiaiw. 

Itty just outside the city boundary of Jeiuaalein (Dalnun, Wards of 
Jesus, p. 68). BeUuny (probably. House of dates) — a small village 
on the East slope of the Homit of OlireB, somewhat farther from 
Jerusalem (cf. Jn. 11 : 18), on the same road from Jericho aa Beth- 
phage. In the statement (wiiich is practically repeated by Matthew 
ai : I and Luke 19 : 39), the place farthest away (Jerusalem) is 
given first, as indicating the general terminus, and the two villages 
(Bethph^ and Bethany), as marking the distance which had been' 
reached in its direction. As the latter of these villages was the one 
to which they had now come, dis Tillage that is over against yon 
was doubtless Betbphage, being so described, probably, as lying over 
the other side of the ascent of the Mount. According to John, the 
^ving of this commisaian occurred on the morrow after their arrival 
at Bethany (ii : i, 13). A colt — the young of either a horse or an 
ass. Matthew, who dtes later the passage from Zechariab 9 ; 9, 
givesitdefimtelyasthefo8lofana9a(ji : a). No man ever yet sat: 
This may have been read back into the Master's instructions from 
the A^tolic interpretation of the event, based on the tradition 
regardmg the sepulchre as given in Lk. ai : 53, and on the general 
Old Testament idea that an unused animal was necessary for sacred 
purposes (cf. Num. ig : 3; Deut. ai : 3). At the same time, the other 
details of foreknowledge involved in this story do not make this 
one unnatural or unlikely. (See on other occasions 14 : 13; Matt. 
17 : 271 Jn. I 148). Straightway he will send him back hither: 
Mark alone gives this as part of the answer which the disdples are 
to make in case of protest against the removal of the colt. Matthew 
refers the immediacy of action to the owners of the animals in letting 
them be taken (ai : 3). Luke makes no reference to any action. 

4-6. The details of the e]<j>edition aie furnished by Mark alone. 
Matthew contents himself with saying that the disdples, having 
found things as the Master had told them they would, carried out his 
command (11 : 6); Luke compresses his record of what tiuy die- 
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5. without in the opea street; and they loose him. And 
certain of them that stood there said mito them, What 

6. do ye, loosing the colt? And they said unto them even 

7. as Jesus had said: and they let them go. And they 
bring the colt unto Jesus, and cast <m him their gar- 

8. ments; and he sat upon him. And many spread their 
garments upon the way; and others branches, which 

covered into the statement that it was as Jesus Iiad described it (ig : 
33), and then practically follows Mark in his statement of how they 
accomplished their commission (i9:j3-35a). At the door— of 
the house, but wiQiout (i.i. outside the courtyard of the house) 
In the open street (lit. in the roundabout rooif)— the narrow alley 
which, in the closely built villages, was the only way arouad the house 
(see art. Street, Hastings' Dictionary of the Biblt, Vol. IV). There the 
colt had been tied, to have it out of the way of the traffic which 
passed along the congested street in front of the house. These minute 
details make probable that Peter was one of the two disciples sent 
on the errand and is giving here his personal reminiscence (cf. Lk. 
m:8). 

7-ia Spread tlielr garments (outer cloaks) upon die way: This 
was an impulsive act of homage (cf. 3 Kings 9 : 13), which was 
doubtless suggested by the qireading of cloaks upon the colt in place 
of a saddle-cloth, and led b its turn to the further hurried gathering 
of brancheB (lit. layers to be hodden or slept upon) — leaves, reeds, 
leafy twigs (Matthew confines them to "branches from the trees," 
II :8) from the fields along the road, to make a pathway for this 
Messianic Ruler. Thej* that went before (so also Matthew, 31 : 9) 
— probably the multitude rrferred to in Jn. i» : uf. who, hearing 
of the expected Mesdanic proclamation, had come out with palm 
branches to greet the coming King and, meeting the procession 
which had formed, turned around and led it on its way. Xbe^ that 
followed would be the multitude that had accompanied Jesus on 
the road, augmented by the villagers of Bethany and Bethphage. 
Then, as the proceasian descended the Western slope of Olivet towaids 
Jerusalem (Lk. ig : 37), the two crowds united in shouting HostUUUI 
Oit. .San [us]!); blessed is he that cometh in Qie name of Qie Lord. 
This is taken from an invocation in Ps. 118 (vet. isf.), one of the 
group of sii Praise Psalms (113-riS) which were sung at Passover, 
Pentecost, Tabernacles, and Dedication, It was of a character to be 
" vould 
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g. they had cut from the fields. And they that went be- 
fore, and they that followed, cried, Hosannaj Blessed 

10. is be that cometb in the name of the Lord: Blessed is 
the kingdom that cometb, the kingdom of our father 
David: Hosanna in the highest. 

11. And he entered into Jerusalem, into the temple; and 
when he had looked round about upon all things, it 
being now evuitide, he went out unto Bethany with 
the twelve. 

Matthew's phi&ae, "Hosanna to the Sou of Da.vid," ai ; g, is prob- 
ably added from later Jewiah-Chiistian liturgies, Snete, ad. he. Luke's 
addition, "Peace in hcavea and glory in the highest," 19 : 38, may be 
his paraphiasing of the closing refrain in Matthew and Mark, Flum- 
mer, ad. he. Blessed is the kingdom that comeOi ... of our 
famer DaTid— given only by Mark — was doubtless added by those 
in the crowd most confident of Messianic developments; wliile all 
united in the outburst which it may have prompted, Hosanna In 
the hi^est — which has no local reference, but means simply an ern- 
phatic Hosanna- 

II. Luke adds to the narrative of the entry a protest from the 
Pharisees (it| : 39f.; cf. Jn. iz : 10), and the Master's lament over 

Jerusalem (19 : 41-44; cf, 13 : 34f .), both of them probable incidents 
1 the event. MatQiew lecoids how profoundly the city was moved 
and the reply of the enthusiastic multitudes to the inquiry made on 
everj" side as to who this personage was {31 : lot.)— an ignorance as 
to his personaJity quite believable on the part of the pilgrim rnuld- 
tudes gathered from all parts of the Diaspora. Mark contents him- 
self with a dmple statement of what Jesua did upon entering the city. 
Botered . . . into the Temple. Matthew makes the cleansing of 
the Temple to have taken place at this time (11 : 11-17). Mark 
States more accurately that it b^ng now late in the day (eventide), 
he ^mply looked round about upon all things, which he saw there, 
and weiit out unto Bethany with the twelve. In view of tijs visits 
the dty at the Feasts of Pentecost, Tabernacles and Dedication 
. 5 : i; 7 : 1, 14; to : 22I.), this sight could not have given him 
. first knowledge of the return of the Temple traffic from fiis cast- 
ing of it out at his first public Passover (Jn. 2 : 13-16). As a matter 
of fact, he did not go up to the Temple to inform himself of what was 
going on within its walls. This he already well knew. It was the 
procession which, m its enthusiasm, had brought him to its doors, pos- 
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12. And on the morrow, when they were come out from 

13. Bethany, he hungered. And seeing a fig tree afar 
oS having leaves, he came, if haply he might find 
anything thereon: and when he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves; for it was not the season of figs. 

14. And he answered and said unto it. No man eat fruit 
from thee henceforward for ever. And his disdples 
heard it. 

sibly expecting some Messianic proctamation then and there. But 
his announcement of Ills claims was to be full and complete, there- 
fore deliberate and only after the rulers, as well as the people, bad 
become thoroughly consdous of his presence in their midst. We are 
impressed with the growing deliberateness of his action during this 
last journey to Jerusalem. The burdening consciousness of the sac- 
rificial con£uinma.tion of ills mission which, as the journey progressed, 
expressed itself in the strangeness of his personal beanng (10 : 32), 
as well as in the plainness of his speech (10 : 45), seemed, as be neued 
the dty, to give way to a Messianic unreserve that found its dimaz 
In this deliberately undertaken and accomplished public entry. 
The eternal issues which were now fully and finally before the reU- 
gious rulers of the Nation could not be presented to them hastily 
and with the compelling crush of the multitude behind them; for 
they were not political issues, but spiritual, and were to be settled, 
not by the impulses of action, but by the deliberate deci^ons of the 
will. If the entry was in itself a presentation of his claims, it was 
almost necessitated by the Messianic enthu^sm of the multitude 
which had accompanied him up to the city and would 20 vith him 
through its gates. However much their ideas differed Rom bis, he 
could not refuse their homage without taking all significance and 
meaning away from his claims in the eyes of the Rulers before whom 
ultimately they must come. 

(a) The Barren Pig Tree, 11 : 12-14 
11-14. On the morrow — Monday of Holy Week. FtomBetiuuir: 
It is evident from Luke's repeated statements (21 : 37; la : 39), 
ccofinned by John (18 : 3), that the Bethany to which Jesus went 
the evening before (ver. ir) and from which he was now retunung 
included the mountain tract in the neighborhood of the village, to 
which its name was given (cf. Lk. 34 ; so with Acts 1 : 12), and that. . 
the night's rest was taken in the open air and not as the guest of a: '. 
i6s *-■ 
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15. And they come to Jerusalem: and he entered into 
the temple, and began to cast out them that sold and 
them that bought in the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the money-changers, and the seats of them 

ho^iUble home. This gave him privacy for meditation and prayer 
(d. 14 : 36, 31) and possbly accounts for the fact that as he came into 
the city in the morning, he hungered. Although people of the East 
do not breakfast until after an hour or so of work, we can understand 
how the sight of a fig tree in foliage and therefore promising fruit 
awakened m Jesus ^e sense of hunger. If haidy (lit. therefore) 
lie might flnd anything thereon: The presence of the leaves gave 
every reason to expect some of the first crop of small and delicately 
flavored figs (cf. Song Sol. 1 : 13; Jer. 34 ; i). For h was not the 
BMUOn of flgB: The leaf buds and the small figs with them appear 
ftbout the end of March; the larger fruit is not ripe till August; and 
though the greater portion of the smaller fruit falls to the ground with 
the ^ling winds (cf. Rev. 6 : (3), there is always left on normal 
trees a portion to ripen. But here, apparently, was a tree whose 
early fruit had entirely disappeared, and whose only possession was 
foli^, since the season for the later and larger fruit had not yet 
come, (See art. Fig Tree, Hastings' DUtionary of the Bible [Single 
VoL Ed.].) The Master's condemnation of the tree was that it was 
not normal. Against every reasonable exixctation, it bad failed to 
retain even a portion of the fruit it had originally possessed, though 
outwardly it gave every appearance of doing so. From the parable 
of the fig tree which Luke records him as having spoken on his recent 
Jerusalem joumej^ (13 : 6-q), it ia clear that flie Master saw in the 
tree an illustration of the Jewish Nation in its relations to God — as 
having every outward appearance of possessing real religion, and 
being wholly without it. In his condemnation of the tree, he vdced 
his denunciation of the Nation's deceptive religious life. 

(j) Tkt Cleansing of the Temple, n : 7j-/p 
15. Entered into the temple — to carry out in action the judg- 
ment he must already in himself have passed upon the defiant return 
of the sacrilegious traffic to the House of God (cf. Jn. a : 1^-16). 
Them that scud . . . boo^t: The traffic consisted, not only m the 
sale and purchase of sacrifidal ammals (cf. Jn. 1 : 14) and the ei- 
change of foreign money for the sacred half shekel of the Temple, 
but also, most likely, in the furnishing of all the provisions necessary 
for the sacrifices and ritual of the Temple (wine, oil, salt, etc.), and 
, .of the light kind of money for the purchase of these animals and 
' provisions. It also included the changing of the votive offerings of 
-.' 166 
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i6. that sold tlie doves; and lie would not suffer that any 

17. man should carry a vessel through the temple. And 
he taught, and said unto them, Is it not written, 
My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
the nations? but ye have made it a den of robbers. 

18. And the chief priests and the scribes heard it, and 
sought how they might destroy him: for they feared 
him, for all the multitude was astonished at his teach- 
ing. 

proselytes and foieign Jews into Temple coin (Edereheini, Messiah, 
Vol. I, p. jfiSf.}. Whether the expulsion of the trafGckeiB was ac- 
complished by the same means as at the first deansjng Qn. a ; 15), 
we are not told, but the tables ol the monej dungers were ovet- 
thrown, as then, and instead of a mere command to those that sold 
the dorea to take them away (Jn. x : 16), he overthrew their seats, 
or benches, on which they sat in transacting their business. 

16, 17. Carry a vessel through the tem^e (^ven only by Mark) : 
Tlie custom had grown up, in spite of its prohibition by the Jewish 
authorities, for those who were carrying goods or implements to pass 
through the Temple area as a short cut between tiie city and the 
Mount of Olives (S-wete, ad, he.). This irreverence also Jesus stopped, 
and recalled to the traffickera the Scripture passage (Isa. s6 : 7) where 
the House upon the Holy Mountain was called "My house t^ 
prayer." God's deagnation of it they had ignored by turning it 
mto a den of robbers, an accusation which condemned, not only the 
fact, but the character of the trade they carried on. Obviously, the 
Hiirit of this cleansing differs from that which characterized the 
deansing at the first Passover. The eadier act was that of a religious 
Reformer at the beginning of bis work, who has in view Israel itself, 
at the heart ot its religious life (Jn. 2 : 16, ao), and sees the bearing 
of his act upon his own fate in the event of the rejection of his mission 
(Jn. 2 : 19). The later act was of a broader nature, having in view 
Israel's rdation to the outside nations (ver. 17). It was the act of a 
Reformer at the end of his woA, expressing his final judgment upon 
the evil's defiant ignoring of his former condemnation of its existence. 

18. This is corfirmed by the murderous anger which it aroused 
in the Rulers, unHke the milder action which issued from the earUer 
act (Jn. 3 ; iS). Doubtless, the later demand upon him by these 
Rulers (vs. 37-33) was prompted by this deed, but it was a demand for 
his author!^ in d<nng this and all the other things of his ministry, 
167 A. 
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19. And every evening ^ he went forth out of the city. 

20. And as thty passed by in the morning, they saw the 

31. 6g tree withered away from the toots. And Peter 
calling to remembrance saith mito him, Rabbi, behold, 
tlie fig tree wMch thou cursedst is withered away. 

32. And Jesus answering saith unto them. Have faith 

■ Some MSS. md Oey. 

and not merely for a sign to justify him in this one public act he had 
perfonned O"- ^ : 18). It was as though they would go to the root of 
all the contention between themselves and him ; while his answer 
(vs. 30-33) is in judgment upon their past behavior towards the 
^iritual message God had sent to them m the ministry of his great 
Forerunner now dosed, rather than in challenge upon their future 
attitude towards the spiritual claims of his own mission. Luke con- 
denses the record of the cleansing itself, but adds to it a statement of 
Jesus' daily teaching in the Temple, which he seems to make the 
reason for the determination of the Rulera to kill him (19 T47f.). 
Matthew parallels Mark in his narrative of the cleansing, but goes 
beyond Luke in stating that Jesus carried on a general healing woA 
in the Temple, and that it was because of this and the homage paid 
him by the duldren that the Rulers were angered, but only to the 
extent of a protest against the children's behavior. 

19. Brery evening (lit. tahen evening camt) he went forth out of 
the dty — to his quiet resting place on the Mount of Olives (Lk. 
31:37)- 

(4) The WUhering of the Fig Tree, iz : 20-23 

3o-ir. Inthemoming — Tuesday of Holy Week, ^^theredaway 
from the roots — a, complete destruction of its life, as following the 
compreheusive denunciation of its falseness. Matthew represents 
the withering as having taken place immediately, and the whole 
transactioQ as having occurred on Tuesday morning. Luke gives no 
record at all of the event. Calling to remembrance : The disciples do 
not seem to have expected anythmg more to result from the Master's 
denunciation than a continued barrenness of the tree. But as the 
tree in its deceptive appearance was an illustration of the falseness of 
Judaism, so must it be in the punishment which its pretenaona 
brought upon it — and the punishment of false hving is not the con- 
tiniuuux of the falseness of uving but the loss of life itself. 

13-35. Han faith in God: The astonishment shown by the disci- 
ples at what had happened to the tree evidently indicated to the 
i63 
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23. Id God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall say 
unto this mouDtain, Be thou taken up ^id cast into 
the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall be- 
lieve that what he saith cometh to pass; he shall have 

34. it. Therefore I say unto you. All things whatsoever 
ye pray and ask for, believe that ye ^ receive them, 

25. and ye shall have them. And whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any one; 
that your Father also who is in heaven may forgive 
you your trespasses.^ 

> Gik. rut&itt. 

> Muy MSS. uU nne a6, BaS if yi it ncl ftt^. millur viti ymr F«Uv «*> 
it fa ktoKuftrtht ^nr Irapaati, 

Master the unlikelihood of their sppreciating the leaaon it was ict- 
tended to convey. He contents himself, therefore, with taking up the 
incident at the point where it had impressed them — the unexpected- 
ness of the results, and impressing upon them that all results depend 
upon the spiritual relation of the soul with God. If there he a real 
dependence upon the power of God, that power may be drawn upon 
to accomplish what seetu to be as impossible results, as the taking 
up of this mountain on which they were standing and the casting 
of it into the aea — the Dead Sea, which lay not far away to the East. 
(The frequency of this proverbial saying among the Jews is evidence — 
if any were needed — to show that the words were intended figui»> 
tively.) Beliere . . . cometh to paas: The reality of that depend- 
ence consists in its ability so to appropriate the divine power as to lay 
hold of the results aimed at as already potentially present. Such de- 
pendence being the condition of success m ^ the activities of spiritual 
life, it is consequently necessary in all the petitions of prayer; for not 
only is prayer a spiritiml activity, but one whose effectiveness is 
conditioned by that fellow^p and communion with God that ab- 
sorbs one's helplessness into the divine power. Stand — the normal 
attitude in prayer (i Kings S : 33; Neh. 9 : 4; Matt. 6 : 5;Lk. 18 : 11, 
i^), though, imder pressure of great solemnity or emotion, the peti- 
ttoner kneeled (i Kings 8 154; Ezrag : 5; Dan. 6 ; 10; Matt. zG : 39; 
Acts 30 ; 36; 21 : 5). For^e . . . your Fatber msy foipve yon 
your trespasses: Fellowship and communion could not be between 
the petitioner and God, if it were wilfully hindered between the 
petitioner and his brother man; so that the forgiving here enjoined is 
nal and not a mere formality. Mark alone gives the application of 
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37. And they come again to Jerusalon: and as he was 
waUdng in the temple, there come to him the chief 

98. priests, and the scribes, and the elders; and they said 
unto him, By what authority doest thou these things? 
or who gave thee this authtmty to do these things? 

39. And Jesus said unto them, I will ask of you one ques- 

this principle of the fetlowabip and communioa of faith to our relations 
toourfeUowmen. The fact that some of these phnues are recorded aa 
occulting in previous teachings of the Master (cf. Matt. 17 : lo; 
Lk. IT : 6) is nothing against their actual usage here. The teaching 
itself II simply txk CDJargement of his challenge to the father of the 
Efidleptic Boy (9 : 33), and is itself enlarged upon by Paul (i Cor. 
13 : a). Verse 36 Is not a part of the original text and is to be omitted. 

(5) Jetui' Authority ChtMmged by Ike Rulers, zi : 26-33 
27, iS. Blden (Matthew adds "of the pef^le" 11 : as)— the term 
for the general Pharisaic dement in the SoDhedrin. The specific 
Phatisaic element was composed of the Scribes; the Sadducean 
element, of the Priests. This delegation, therefore, represented the 
Sanhedrin in all its elements (cf. 14 :_43, 53) 15 : i; Matt. 17 :4i; 
also art. Council, Standard StU« Dictionary). By what (lit. lekat 
kind) authority . . . these things? The reference is doubtless 
primarily to Jesus' casting out of tne Temple tiadeia (cf. Jn. a : 18); 
although, when it is remembered that ance the Feast of Tabernacles, 
in the previous autumn, Jesus had been teaching and woridng in 
Jerusalem and that his ministry had been increasingly angering to the 
religious leaders (ct._ Jn. 7 : a, 25, 31, 45; 8 -.^S, 59; 10 : 31-33). 
particularly when it is remembered that they had already demanded 
of him whether he was the Christ (Jn. 10 : 34), this challenging of his 
authority is likely to have had befind it not simply the interference 
with the Temple traffic, but the claims that all these months he had 
been mating by word and deed in thar midst — in fact his whole 
assertive ministry. (See reference by Matthew, ai : 23, and Luke, 
ao : I, to the delegation finding him engaged in teaching in the 
Temple.) Officially, the question was justified, since they were the 
custodians of the Temple; but in reality it was a cover for the dilemma 
in which the^ were placed; since they could not contest the act, 
without courting oppoution from the popular enthusiasm for Jesus, 
as well as criticism from the better conscience of the people against 
the traffic itself; while, on the other hand, they could not approve the 
act without condemning their own previous permission of oie trade 
39-33. I wffl aak :rou one question: (lit. uwri^; This was not to 
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tion, and ajiswer me, and I will tell you by what 

30, authority I do these things. The baptism of John, 

31, was it from heaven, or from men? answer me. And 
they reasoned with themselves, saying, If we shall 
say, From heaven; he will say, Why then did ye not 

32. believe him? ^ But should we say, From men — th^ 
feared the people: 'for all verily held John to be a 

33. prophet. And they answered Jesus and say, We 
know not. And Jesus saitb unto them, Neither tell 
I you by what authority I do these things. 

12. And he began to speak unto them in parables. A 
man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, 

■ Bui iiUI m say. 'ftr aU hM Jekn ItUa previa Mud. 

avoid answering their question, but to show them, on their own 
claimed ground of being the guardians of the people's religion, that 
they were not competent judges of what constituted relipous cre- 
dentials and, thereEore, were not fit to challenge his authority |Meu- 
zies, ad. toe). The haptism of John (i.t. the Baptist's ministry in 
terms of its characteristic symbolic rite) . . . from heaven, or 
from men? Had they answered aa in their irreligious hearts they 
wanted to answer, they would have shown that their judgment was 
against John's own claim of a prophetic attestation to his ministry 
(d. Jn. I : 37; Matt 11 : 7-14); and this they were afraid to do, for 
thepeopleapprovedof John as a prophet (cf. Matt. 14 :s;Lk. 7 : ^p)- 
On the other hand, they could not answer the question in accordance 
with John's standing as a prophet, since then they realized Jesus 
would have asked them Wby then did ye not beliere him (cf. Lk. 
7 : 30). and to this they could have given no reply. So they answered 
We taiow not, and by this reply they confessed that they had wholly 
failed to decide the question of that great teacher's credentials and 
were in no way fitted to pass upon those of this Teacher to whom 
John had borne witness ^n. i : 19-37) and who was, as they well 
knew, greater than John. 

(6) Parable ef the Wicked Husbandmen, is : i-iz 

13 : 1, 2. Begin to speak unto them (the delegation from the 

Sanhedrin, 11 : ly; Luke says "unto the people," 30 : 9) in parables 

(Matthew who had already recorded the Parable of the Two Song, 
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and digged a pit for the winepiess, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husbandmen, and went into another 

3. country. And at the season he sent to the husband- 
men a ' servant, that he might receive from the hus- 

3, bandmen of the fruits of the vineyard. And they 



11:38-31, introduces this one with "Hear another parable"): 
The Master's purpose in this resumption of parabolic twu-hing is 
esaentiaJly difierent from that which he bad when he first employed it 
in lus Galilean ministry. Then, it was to further the sifting process 
which had begun among his followers — primarily, to offer to those 
who were receptive to his message truths which would draw them to 
h''" for further instruction. (See notes on 4 : j, lo.) Now, it was to 
accentuate the consequences of that process, which had practically 
come to its end-^priroarily, to make clear to those who were hostile 
to his message the dtuation into which they had brought themselves. 
(See notes on ver. 11.) In both cases, the parables were used to dis- 
close truth. In the former, the truth invited inquiry for its further 
unfolding; in the latter it made inquiry unnecessary by its full un- 
folding of itself. The former were m tLeir main purpose educative; 
the latter, in their main purpose judicial. Vineyard: The description 
of what was done to the property is taken so definitely from the 
judgment passage of Isa. 5 : rf. as to make obvious from the start 
the character of the parable and those against whom it was directed 
(cf. ver. 13). Hedge (lit. a dividing fence, not necessarily of thorns 
alone, cf. Isa. 17 : rr, but of loose stones, cf. Ps. So : 12; and some- 
times of both, cf. Isa. 5 : 5) about it — ^to protect it from the depreda- 
tions of men and animals (cf. Ps. So : iif.). Pit for the winepress 
(lit. an under-vat) — the receptacle for the juice usually eicavatedm the 
rock (cf . Isa. s ; 3) under the tub or vat where the grapes are trodden 
(cf. Joel 3 : 13; Hag. 2 : 16). Tower — to enable the watchmen to 
overlook the vineyard (cf. aChron. 26 . 10), possibly also as a lodging 
place for the vine-dressers and for the owner of the vineyard at the 
vintage time (see art. Vine, Vineyard, Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 
Single Vol. Ed.); in Isa. 5 : 3 spoken of as built "m the midst" of the 
garden; usually on the walls themselves (Stanley, Sinai and PalesUne, 
p. 43r). Let it out to huabaiidmeii--farmed it out to those who 
would cultivate it on shares. Season — the time of the vintage 
(Matthew says, "when the season of the fruits drew neat"). Of ttie 
fruits — i.e. the share of the vintage due iiim. 

3-rr. Servant: Mark presents most fully the owner's patient 
endeavor to secure his fruits. He sends three individual servants and 
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took him, and beat him, and sent him away empty. 

4. And again he sent unto them another ' servaJit; and 
him they womided in tlie head, and handled shame- 

5. fully. And he sent another; and him they killed: and 

6. many others; beating some, and killing some. He had 
yet one, a beloved son: he sent >tim Ust unto them, 

7. saying. They will reverence my son. But those hus- 
bandmen said among themselves, This 13 the heir; 

8. come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours. 
And they took him, and killed him, and cast him forth 

9. out of the vineyard. What therefore will the lord of 
the vineyard do? he will come and destroy the husband- 

10. men, and will give the vineyard unto others. Have 
ye not read even this scripture: 
The stone which the builders rejected, 
The same was made the head of the comer; 

' Gik. ttmiitrtaiU. 

these be follows by manf others, and tbese by the sending of bis 
boloved son. Mattbew speaks only of two groups of servants, the 
second indeed larger thun tbe first, and finally of his son (11 :34, 

S61.); Luke, mereo' of three individual servants and of at last his 
eloved son (ao : to-13). Handled shamefully (lit. insulted): The 
insult did not consist in mere words, but in the treatment to which 
they were subjected (cf. Acts 5 : 41), particularly in the attack upon 
the head (cf. Matt. 27 : agf.). They will reverence 1117 son: The 
expectation on the owner's part was as reasonable, as the conclu^on 
drawn by the husbandmen that by killing the hell tbey would come 
into possession of the inheritance was irrational. Out of the vine- 
yard: An indignity added to the murder. Destroy the husband- 
men . . . give the vineyard unto others: Matthew, who at this 
point seems to be pnmary, represents the statement as drawn from 
the auditors themselves (21 : 41; see Jesus' custom in other parables, 
Lk. 7 : 40-43; 10 : 36). It came, however, more likely from the 
people (Lk. 30 : 9; d. also ver. 12, below), who were gathered round 
him as he taught in the Temple (Lk. 30 : i), than from the delegation 
of Sanhedrists. Accordbg to Luke, the answer seems to have been 
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II. This was from the Lord, 

And it is taarvellous in our eyes? 

13. And th^ sought to lay hold on him; and they feared 
the multitude; for they perceived that he spake the 
parable against them: and they left him, and went 
away. 

followed by an Inatiiictive "God forbid" from those who would ward 
off the leafizatiou of the only too evident applicaticm of the Parable's 
lesson (lo ; i6). In this case, Jesus' cita.tion of Scripture from one of 
the commonly accepted Messianic Psalms would be to confinn the 
certainty of the realization, the sigiii6ciince being all the greater from 
the fact that it came from the Praise Psalm whose "Hosamias" the 
multitude had shouted as Jesus entered the city, two days before 
(ii igi.). Matthew adds to this citation a further statement of 
Jesus in application of the Scripture to the puoishmeut to come upon 
Judaism ^i :43f.) 

13. Sought to lay hold on him (Luke adds "in that very hour," 
20 ; 19) for they perceived, as everyone did, that he spoke the para- 
ble against them: The Master's teaching in the Parable was per- 
fectly clear. IscaeIwasGod'svineyard(Ps. 8o:8f., i4f,;Isa. 5 :i; Jer. 
3 ; 21). To secure the fruits of her religious instruction and educa- 
tion, God had sent to her prophets— rnany of them, at oft repeated 
times throughout her history (Jer. 7 : 25; 25 :4)— but she had re- 
jected their messages and persecuted them, often to the death (Matt. 
23 : 29-31; Acts 7 : 52; d. i Kings 18 : 13; 19 : 2; 22 : J4-27; 2 Kings 
6:31; 2 ChroQ. 24 : 21). And now, after a long time of alence, God 
had sent unto them Ms only, — Hs beloved son — his heir, who, through 
the intimacy of his relation^p to him, came to them with an author- 
ity surpassing that of all the prophets or of any angelic messenger he 
could have sent {cf. Heb. i ; 1-4). But with this his divinely com- 
missioned Son they were puipoang to do as they had done with the 
Erophets (S : ^i; 10 : 33f.; ver. 12), with the reckless idea that some- 
Bw, by riddmg themselves of him, they would perpetuate forever 
thar religious hold upon the People of God Qn. ir : 47f.). For such 
senseless rebelUon against God there could be but one punishment — 
the destruction of the Rulers, as religious keepers of God's people, and 
the giving of its care to those whom God would raise up in their place 
(cf. Jn. 2 : 19; cf. also Lk. 13 : 34t.; 19 : 41-44; Matt. 19 ; 27t.). 
They would then see the andent prophecy of the Mes^h fulfilled in 
the exalting to glorious power in the kingdom of God of him whom 
they had rejected (Acts $ ■ 30-32), and would be conscious that this 
enthroning of God's Son was the act of God himself. This effort to 
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13. And tbey send unto liim certain of the Pharisees 
and of the Herodians, that they might catch him in 

14. talk. And when they were come, they say unto him, 

lay hold of Jesus was the second arousement of the Rulers agamst 
Jesua during Holy Week. The former, after his Cleanang of the 
Temple, v/ks, however, rather of a consultation among themselves as 
to how they might put him out of the way (cf. 11 : 18). This was in 
the direction of an attempt to get him in their power. But, ap- 
parently, they did not actually make the attempt, for they feared tbe 
multitude (Matthew adds "because they took hint for a prophet," 
21 : 46). So they left him, and went sway to further plot against 
him, while the Master continued hia parable teaching — stiil distinC' 
tive m its element of warning, though rather directed to the people 
than to the Rulers as such (Matt. 22 : T-14— The Parahle of the 
Wedding Feast}. 

if) The Queslicn of Ike Pharisees and the Herodians, 12 : tj-t? 

13. They send onto him certain of the Phariaeea and . . . 
Herodians : Mark is not clear as to the source from which this d«iuta- 
tion came. It might be inferred from the close folloning of this 
passage upon the preceding one, that it was the general delegation of 
Sanhedrists who had challenged his authority and had just retired 
discomfited by his Parable of the Husbandmen, Matthew, however, 
states definitely that it came from the Pharisees themselves — evi- 
dently the Pharisaic party in the Sanhedrin, not necessarily from the 
body itself — and that the Pharisees who were sent were "their diad- 
ples," rather than the masters themselves (12 : isf.). If so, the 
matter was shrewdly arranged. The presence of disciples would give 
an appearance of ^ncerity in the inquiry, while the combination of 
Pharisees and Herodians would add to this appearance by presenting 
as the inquirers those who held opposite sides on the quesbon placed 
before the Master. Both Pharisees and Herodians paid tribute to 
the Roman Government as an unavoidable necessity. But the 
Pharisees resented the necesaty as an insult to their claim of Jewish 
National independence; while the Herodians were favomble to it as 
maintaining the HeTodian dynasty, of which they were the adherents 
(seenotesons :6). The Master, they iioped, would thus be deceived 
by the seeming ingenuousness of the inquiry and, at the same time, 
be entrapped into an answer which must give offence to the followers 
of the one aide or the other. Catch htm (lit. as a wild animal in the 
huTii). Matthew has "ensnare him," 22 : 15. 

14-17. Tme— i.e. sincere, truth loving (rf. Jn. 7 ; 18). Carest not 
bs an^ne : Tiis defined the way in whidi they considered liim true — 
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Teacher, we know that thou art true, and carest not 
for any one; for thou regardest not the person of men, 
but cd a truth teachest the way of God: Is it lawful 

15. to give tribute unto CiesaT, or not? Shall we give, 
or shall we not give? But he, knowing their hypocrisy, 
said unto them. Why make ye trial of me? bring me a 

16. denarius, that I may see it. And tbey brought it 
And he saith unto tbem, Whose is this image and 
superscription? And they said unto him, Cssar's, 

not intellectually, but courageously loyal to the truth, without fear of 
men. Regardest (Lk.,'"acceptest," lo : 11) not the person of men 
(lit. dost not look at the face oj men) : An eipression used with a variety 
of verbs. Frequent in the Old Testament (Septuagint), priinarily 
in the good sense of a king's admitting one into bis presence, accepting 
one, showingone favor {Gen. rQ iir; iSam. 16 : 7143 : S), secondarily, 
in the bad sense of looking upon the face rather than upon the heart, 
con^dering only the outward appearance and condition (Lev. iq : 15; 
Deut. 10:17; Ps. 8a: a; Prov, 18:5). Here only in the Gos- 
pels. Elsewhere only 2 Cor. s : 13; Gal. 2 : 6; Jude ver. 16; all 
IB the bad sense. From it arc derived the really compound words, 
"respect-of-persons" (Rom. 3 ; 11; Eph. 6 : 9; Col. 3 : 35; Jas. 2 : i), 
"respecter-of-persons" (Acts 10:34), "to have-respect-of-peraons" 
(Jas. 1 : q). With these questioners it described £he spirit of im< 
partiality which they considered as behind his courageous truthful- 
ness— a truthfulness which showed itself in bis teaching, as well as in 
his life. The w«y 0* God— prescribed for men by God (cf. Acts 
iS : isf.; also the shortened term for the way of faith which the 
Christians followed out, Acts 9 : i; ig : g, 33; 34 : 14, 22). Bowever 
much this introduction to their question may have represented their 
knowledge of and convictions about Jesus, its purpose was through 
its flattery to put him oS his guard and thus draw from him an in- 
cautious reply to their significant questions. Is it lawful — in tiie 
sense of being permitted by the Law (cf. 3 : 24, 26' 6 : iS; to : 3). 
Tribute (lit. census) to C«sar— the poll tax paid by the Jews di- 
rectly into the treasury of the Emperor. Shall we give . . . not giTe? 
(only by Mark) : In all likelihood, the presentation of the question was 
closed with this categorical inquiry in order to ward ofi discus^on 
by Jesus and draw from him an answer in which he would commit 
himself without quall&cation. Hypocrisy (Matthew, "wickedness," 
13: tS; Luke, "craftiness," 30:23): They pretended to ask for 
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17. And Jesus said unto them, Render unto Cfesar the 
things that are Cssar's, and unto God the things that 
are God's. And they marvelled greatly at him. 

18. And there come unto hiip Sadducees, who say that 
there is no resurrection; and they asked him, saying. 



enlightenment and instruction; in reality, they wished to compromise 
him with the Goveirmient 01 the people. The falsification of his 
answer which they made to Pilate shows what they would have made 
out of it had it been against tribute giving (Lk. 23 : 2). Trial of in« — 
in the sense of a malicious testing of him. DenaritiB— the Roman 
silver coin, about 10 cents in value, in which the tribute had to 
be paid. Matthew q>eaks of it as "the tribute money," 23 : ig. 
Imi^ and siiperscriptioii — the effigy of the Emperor surrounded by 
the mscription containing his name and titles. Render (lit, pay 
back) unto Ctesar . . . God's: Jesus not only answers their direct 
question regardiog tribute to the Roman Government, but also their 
implied question regarding loyalty to the kingdom of God. Their 
fundamental mistake was in making these two things mutually ex- 
clusive. Jesus shows them that they have their distinct and inde- 
pendent spheres and that loyalty to God's kindgom does not neces- 
sarily involve political rebellion, any more than loyalty to Cesar's 
kingdom carried with it necessarily religious ahenation and revolt. 
The present situation was one of subjection to the Roman power. 
Pay the tai, therefore, which represents the rights of the Roman 
control, and at the same time render the service which represents 
the rights of the Divine claims (cf. Rom. 13 : 1-7; i Cor. 7 : 21-34; 
Eph. 6 : 5-8; Col. 3 : 22-iSi i Pet. * ; 13-17). The question of refus- 
ing obedience to civil authorities when their requirements were in 
confiict with the supreme duty of the soul to Cod (cf. Dan. ^ : t8; 
6 : 10; Acts 4 : 19; 5 : 2g) was another matter not involved m the 
question they had put before him. (See, however, Hogg, Christ's 
Message of ike Kingdom, pp. g7-<)g.) They (the questioners) nur- 
Telled greatly — at the way in which he liad escaped the trap they 
had set for him. 

(S) The Queslion of the Sadductts, 13 : 18-37 
18. Then come . . . Sadducees— doubtless delegated, as the 
Pharisees and Herodians had been, by the Sadducean party in the 
Saahedrin (see notes oa ver. 13), and not long after the return of 
the former delegation (Mt. says, "On that day," 22 : 23). The dis- 
comfiture of the Pharisees allured them to test Jesus on the great 
question which was in dilute between them and their rivals as to 
whether there was such a thing as a Tesurrection of the dead. The 
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19. Teacher, Moses wrote unto us, If a man's brother 
die, and leave a wife behind him, and leave no child, 
that his brother should take his wife, and raise up 

30. seed unto his brother. There were seven brethren: 

ai. and the first took a wife, and dying left no seed; and 
the second took her, and died, leaving no seed behind 

22. him; and the third likewise: and the seven left no 

33. seed. Last of all the woman also died. In the resur- 
rection whose wife shall she be of them? for the seven 

34. had her to wife. Jesus said unto them. Is it not for 
this cause that ye err, that ye know not the scriptures, 

Sadducees represented the old arigtocrac]' and were coosequently 
conservative in their theology, as well as in their politics, whiFe th^ 
general spirit was one of thorou^ woridliness. Naturally, therefore, 
they maintained the view that there was no resurrection, not simply 
because it was the earlier view, but because the denial of a future life 
accorded with tbeii noridly'inindedness (d. Acts 23 : 8; ScbUier, II, 
2, pp. 29-43)- ... . ,. , 

ig-23. The puipose m their question, therefore, was not to in- 
volve JsBus in political difficulties, but in partisan debate. The ques- 
tion itself was based upon the teaching of the Law in Deut. 25 : 5-10, 
regarding levitate matiiage; though the later legislation of the Pnestly 
Code forbade it (cf. Lev. (3 : 16; 20 : 21), and it is hardly supposable 
that it was in practice in Jesus' day CMenzies, ad. loc). tinsequently, 
the case dted was not an actual occurrence, though Matthew repre- 
sents them as presenting it as such (33 ; 35). . The whole question 
was rather purely academic, as to whether the provision of Uie law 
could be adjusted to a belief in the resurrection on Moses' part. 

24-27. Is it not for this cause [i.t. the cause which follows, viz. 
their ignorance of the Soiptures and the power of God) that ye orr? 
Their mistake in attributing an inconsistency between the teaching 
of the Law and the idea of the resurrection was due to their failure to 
understand the Scriptures, whose teachings, after all, involved the 
fact of a future life and the power of God to adjust tiie resurrected 
body to the conditions of that life. Neither uurr; nor are gtven In 
nurriage: The future life b not one of material conditions, as the 
Pharisees held it to be (see Paul's spiritual advance u[X)n bis older 
materialistic ideas, i Cor. 15 : 35-53)- A» the aneels in hwTsn— 
in whose existence also the Pharisees believed and from whose spirit 
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35. Dor the power of God? For when they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither marry, nor are given in 

36. marriage; but are as angels in heaven. But as touch- 
ing the dead, that they are raised; have ye not read in 
the book of Moses, in the place ctmceming the Biish, 
how God spake unto him, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 

27. Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
hving: ye do greatly err. 

life they might have mferred a more qtiritualized eiist^kce for those 
morU.ls who attain to the life of that heavenly place. While Jesus 
thus sides with the Pharisees as to the question m dispute, he ^ows 
that they, as well as the Sadducees, are mistaken in their views. Aa 
touchioe the dead, tiut they are raised: Jesus had shown them first 
their ignorance of God's power over the conditions and adjustments 
of the future life; he will now show them how ignorant they were of 
the position of Scripture regarding the fact of such a life. The book 
of Moeea — the Pentateuch, elsewhere called the "Law of Moses" 
(Lk. 34 : 44i Jn. i : 45; Acts iS : 23), or simply "Mosea" {Lk. 16 ; 
ao). The Prophets are similarly termed the "Book of the Prophets" 
(Acts 7 :42). In the place concerning the Bush (lit. at tkt Bush, 
omitted by Matthew, 12 ;3i) — at that section of the Law which 
relates the incident of the Burning Bush (Ex., ch. 3), indicating ap- 
parenth' some pre-Talmudic division of these Books (cf. Rom. 11 : a 
mg.). He Is not the God of the dead but of the living : The eternally 
Lving God could not speak of himself as in such intimate relations 
to the Patriarchs who had long since died when these words were 
spoken, if they themselves were not then living. Mark does not refer 
to the impression made upon the queadoners by Jesus' reply, and 
only hints in his introduction of the next question at the impression 
made upon the multitude. On the other hand, Matthew states dis- 
tinctly that the multitudes were "astonished at his teaching" (ai ; 
33). Luke, who through combination of Mark with special sources, 
has given a record of the incident varying gceatly from Mark's, 
closes with the statement that cettain of the Scribes, who were Phari- 
sees and had doubtless taken keen satisfaction in the silencing of their 
rivals, said to Jesua "Master, thou hast well said"; for his triumph 
had been so complete that, as Luke adds, "they durst not any more 
ask him any question" (ao :39t.). The question of the Scribe, thete- 
fope, which follows in Mark and Matthew cannot be understood as 
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28. And one of the scribes came, and heard them ques- 
tioning together, and knowing that be had answered 
them well, asked him, What commandment is the 
39. first of all? Jesus answered. The first is. Hear, O 
30. Israel; 'The L. d oui God, the Lord is one: and 

1 Tlu Uri it ati Cti: a» Leri ii nt. 
coming from the Sanhedrin, or as planned by the Sciibe foi entrapping 
Jesus m his reply. It was dear that there was no use in further at- 
t>mpting this sort of attAck upon Jesus. 

(S)) The Question of the Scribe, ta : 18-34 
38. One of die ScrlbM—who had been present during the en- 
counter with the Sadducees and had recognized that Jesus had an- 
swered them well, put to him a question which doubtless was not 
captious, but prompted by a geauine desire to get from this Teacher 
an opinion on a matter which, to people generally and particularly 
to him as a student of Scripture, was of great importance (sec notes 
on ver. 34, below). Matthew who is not primary here — states that 
the Pharisees, who had not been present at the questioning, hearing 
of the discomfiture of their rivals, took counsel together and that the 
Scribe came from them to Jesus with a further tempting inquiry 
(31 1341.). Luke, having recorded a similar incident in the early 
part of his record ot Jesus' last journey to Jerusalem (to : is-s?), 
omits this incident here. Wliat (lit. what sort of) commandment 
le the flrat of oil? He did not ask for a definite precept which was 
to be placed before all the others, but for a class of precepts, or a 
representative precept, which would indicate the commanding line 
of life's obedience to God. Doubtless, the distinction between legal 
and moral commands, debated among the Schools, was in his mind. 
Note Jesus' own recognition of this distinction in the Sermon on the 
Mount, e.g. Matt, s ; 21-48, and later. Matt, ij : 1-20; 23 : 13. 

29-31. The first is; This is meant in the general sense implied in 
the Soibe's question — the first, as the dominating direction of one's 
obedience. Hear, O Israel— the first part of the Jewish Confession of 
Faith, or Shema' (so called from the Hebrew word with which it be- 
gins), which was redted twice a day by every pious Jew and by the 
strictest of them carried about in Uie phylacteries (lit. preservoHvat 
amulets) worn upon the forehead and we left arm (cf. Matt. 23 : 5), 
and formed part of every Synagogue service of woi^ip (cf. Schllrer, 
II, », pp. 84, 113). It consisted of the three passages, DeuL 6 -.^-g; 
ri 1 13-ai; Num. i; : 37-41. This, in Jesus' mind, is the conunuid* 
ment which conqtrises all the othen, infonna tbem all, gives to them 
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thou shalt love the Lord thy God ^ with all thy heart, 
and ^ with all thy sou], and ' with all thy mind, and 

31. ^ with all thy strength. The second b this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none 

32. other commandment greater than these. And the 
scribe said unto him. Of a truth. Teacher, thou hast 
well said that he is one; and there is none other but 

33. he: and to love him with all the heart, and with all the 

'GA-/™ .. .Z™. . ./r™. ..ffBm. 

b3\ their reguladug principle — the love of God by the whole man — 
the heart, as the centre and source generally of the whole iuoet thmk- 
iag and feelins life, the soul, as the source specifically of the emo~ 
tional living, the mind, of the intellectual living, the strength, of the 
forces, mental and physical, which call all this hving forth and set it in 
■ action. The Becond is this: Jesus does not mean that thisissubor- 
dinate to the other, but the natural corollary to it and its necessaiy 
expression — consequently, its essential equal (Matthew says, "like 
unto it," aa : 39). It is cited from Lev, 19 : 18; (cf. Jas. 2 : 8; Gal. 
5 : 14; Rom. 13 : 9). Thy neighbor— in the Law, restricted to the 
fellow Jew, but, as shown by Jesus in the Parable of the Good Samari- 
tan (Lk. 10 ; 29-37) and in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt, s : 43- 
48), used here in its widest sense, Jesus' idea is that a man's supreme 
love to God has not shown itself to be real until it has expressed itself, 
and that it has not really expressed itself until it has taken account 
of the relations in which man lives with his fellow man— in other 
words, that its expression in ceremony and worship, however ex- 
alted and spiritual, is not enough; because it does not reach its su- 
premely regulative control of living, until it has moved out into the 
personal relations of life. Consequently, fliere is none other com- 
mandment greater — of more real importance and meanmg to Ijfe — 
fiian these. Matthew phrases it, "On these two commandmenta 
the whole law haugeth and the prophets," 22 : 40; ct. Matt. 7 r 13. 
32, 33. Of a trutii, Teacher, Ihou hast well said (lit. Wdl said, 
Teacher/ Of a truth Owu hast said): The significant thing in the Scribe's 
acknowledgment of Jesus' reply — which Mark alone gives — is not 
so much the enthusiasm with which he recognizes the masterliness 
of his interpretation of the L.aw, but the sympathy with which he 
enters into the principle on which it was based, as shown in his ad- 
mission that to love God and to show that love in our relations to 
QUI fellow men was mudt more — somethiog more excellent, worth 
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understanding, and with all the strength, and to love 
his neighbor as himself, is much more than all whde 

34. butnt-offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw 
that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God. And no man 
after that diust ask him any question. 

35. And Jesus answered and said, as he taught m the 
temple, How say the scribes that the Christ is the 

while— tlun all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices— a Btatement 
perfectly possible to one who, stimulated by such an insight into the 
Law as Jesus had shown, had been able to realize what the Prophets 
themselves had said (d. i Sam. 15 : 13; Hosea 6 : 6; Micah 6 : 6^; 
Pb. si). 

34. Diacreetly— Intelligently, with diswrnment of the truth in- 
volved in what Jesus had said. Not for from the kingdom of God: 
The receptivity of the Scribe to Jesus' teaching which brought him 
to the Master for this further instruction showed him to be open to 
those influences of the Spirit by which men were drawn, not only 
into Jesus' foUowing, but peisonally Into spiritual relatioDship with 
him. No man . . . ui; questioii-— essentially the same statement 
as is made by Luke after the answer to the Sadducees (lo ^ 40), but 
phrased here so as to include personal as well as party questions, 
even though not captious in their spirit. For the Master's impressive 
statement to the Scribe that he was not far from the kingdom of God 
would, through its very solemnity, tend to close the further public 
questioning of Jesus, even by serious and earnest souls, as his crush- 



(lo) Jesus' Queslum, 12 : 35-37 



of the people in the Temple, in which he had been interrupted by the 
Sanhedrists'challengeof his authority (11 ; 37), and the later partisan 
attempts to entrap him in his speech (12 : 13, 18), In the progress of 
this teaching, he propounded a question about the Mes^ah s rela- 
tions to David. Mark represents the question as stated generally, 
as part of the teaching. Matthew records it as having been put 
directly to the Pharisees, who apparently had come back into the 
audience after the discomfiture of their rivals (22 : ^i). Luke gives 
it as asked of the Scribes who had approvingly a^owledged his 
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36. son of David? David himself said ia the Holy Spirit, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I make thine enemies * the footstool of thy feet. 

37. David himself calleth him Lord; and whence is he 
his son? And the common people heard him gladly. 

^ Some MSS, md wtdemath Ihy Jut. 

conclusive reply to the Sadducean delegation (20 : 41). If Mark's 
view of the iaddent be correct, we cannot understand the question 
as having followed immediately upon the ^cere inquiry of the 
Scribe regarding the great commandment, as though Jesus wouW 
criticize the undeistaoding of Scripture represented by his query. 
It was doubtless put as a counter questi<m to those that had been put 
to him; in order to show that those who had challenged him on the 
academic question of the consistency of Scripture with the idea of a 
future life were themselves open to challenge in their teaching of tiie 
all important theme of the Messiah ship. How say the Scribes — i.e. 
How do they reconcile their statement that the CbrlBt is the son of 
Dftvid with the statement by Dsvid himself made in the Holy Spirit 
(t.e. in the sphere of the Holy Spirit's bflueace, cf. Lk. i : 27; Rom. 
8 ; 9; I Cor. la =3; Rev. i : 10) that he was his Lord?_ If the m- 
spiiVd word of the Psalmist be accepted as to the Messiah's Lord- 
snip over David, whence (t'.e. from what reasoning, by what argu- 
ment) is he simply his son? The agnificance of Jesus' query lies in 
the fact that the teaching of the Scribes — whidi was universally 
accepted among the people (cf. 10 :47f.; Mt. 13 ; 33; rs : 33; 21 ;g, 
15) — made the important thing about the Messiah his lineage from 
David, not so much in the way of accrediting his ancestry, as in 
asserting the political purpose of his ministry to restore the roj^ 
kingdom to Israel (cf. 11 : 10; Acta i :6). In emphasizing this 
relationship of the Messiah to David and gathering around it all 
their Messianic hopes, they bad utterly lost sight of that other and 
immeasurably mote significant relationship which David himself 
acknowledges in this generally accepted Messianic Psalm (no : i) — 
that the Messiah was his Lord, supremely greater than himself, 
seated by Jehovah at his own right hand, while his enemies were 
being subdued under his feet. It was, therefore, not so much to 
place before the people a puzzle for the Scribes, nor merely to dis- 
credit them as authoritabve interpreters of the Scriptures, but to 
disclose to both Scribes and people the teaching of Scripture itself 
as to the Messiah — the teachings which gave significance to the chums 
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38. And in his teaching he said, Beware of the scribes, 
who desire to walk in long robes, and to kate saluta- 

39. tions in the marketplaces, and chief seats in the syna- 
4a gogues, and chief places at feasts: they that devour 

widows' houses, ' and for a pretence make long prayers; 
these shall receive greater condemnation. 

1 nn vAilt /nr a trcttnit tkiy maie. 

be had already made before them Bad which they had been so quick 

to resent as blasphemous (d. Jn. s : 18; 8 : s8f.; 10 : 1^33). Jmus' 
reference to David as the author of this Psalm waa in accordance 
with the general understanding and belief of his day. An acquaint- 
ance with the facts of modem critical acholarsbip is not necessarily 
to be attributed to Jesus, any more than a familiarity with the facta 
of modem science. It was in the realm of the moral and the spiritual 
that Jesua was conscious of a relationship to God that isolated him 
from humanity around liim, however his unfathomable sympathy 
and love identified him with it. The common people (lit. Ike great 
muilitude, present at the Feast) heard him gladly; This refers to hU 
general teaching in the Temple that day, and not merely to this par- 
ticulai question which he had propounded. Its dominant character 
was doubtless controversial, as represented by the Sjfnoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel; but there must have been much in it tba.t appealed 
to the heart of the people, who as sbeep without a shepherd were 
groping for the way of life. (See Jn. 11 ; 10-50, which records 
some of bis teaching on this day — particularly vs. 16, 32, 35f., 46f.). 
Matthew closes his record of this question m& the statement that no 
one was able to answer it, and follows this with the general statement, 
which Luke places after the discomfiture of the Sadducees (20 : 40) 
and Mark after the commendation of the Scribe (ver. 34), that no 
man dared "from that day forth [to] ask him any questions " (13 ;45). 
It doubtless confirmed beyond all doubt the impression already made 
on friends and foes of the unassailable superiority of Jesus in the 
interpretation of Scripture. 

(11) The Warning Against the Scribes, is : 38-40 
38-40. In his teaching— as it continued after the propounding 
of this unanswered and unanswerable question (cf. Lk. 20 : 45f.). 
Beware of the Scribes: This warning was most likely suggested by 
the fact, which his question had disclosed, of the misleadbg and truth- 
obscuring teaching of the Scribes. This teaching was not due merely 
to ignorance of the Scriptures, which would have been serious enough. 
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41. And he sat down over against the treasury, and be- 
held how the multitude cast money into the treas- 

but to the personal character which hod come to centre everything 
upon themselves and their position among the people, until religion 
had lost all reality in their lives and the religious idea of the Me^iah 
had disappeared wholly from their thoughts. Long robes — worn by 
persons of rank and distinction (cf. 16 : 5; Lk. 1$ '■ i^', Kev. 6 : 11) 
and assumed by the Scribes out of pure ostentation (cf. Matt. 33 : j). 
Saluta.tioi)s in the nuuketplaces — particularly such titles as Rabbt 
(teacher) and Abba (father) and Moreb (Master ^lit. guidt], cf. Matt. 
23 : 7-10, as ministering to their self-glorifying pride. Chief seat! 
in the Synagogiies— the seats which were reserved for the rulers of 
the Synagogue and persons of distinction, in front of the ark contain- 
ing the Law, and which &ced the congregation (Ederaheim, Jesus, 

I, p. 436). Chief places st feasts— probably the middle divan, or 
couch, at the head of the three sided table around which the guests 
reclined (cf. Matt. 23 : 6; also Lk. 14 : 7-11; also Edersheim, Jesus, 

II, p. 107). Devour widows' houses — ^propierty, the wealth or 
property belonging to the household, which possibly as followers 
of these Teachers the widows bestowed upon them for their sup* 
port (cf. Lk. 8 : li.), and which they greedily wasted (cf. Lk. i; : 
30), in direct disobedience of the speci&c command of the Law that 
widows should not be afflicted (Ex. as : va). For a pretence — 
as a covering under which they sought to hide their iniquity, 
(Matthew alone preserves this denunciation in its extended form, 
23 ■ 1-36; though Luke has reproduced a considerable portion of it in' 
the early part of his record of the last journey to Jerusalem, doubt- 
less from sources special to himself, 11 : 43-52). 

{12) The Widow's MUe, 12 : 41-44 
41. Sat down — not so much to rest himself from his teaching, since 
as a teacber he had been seated all the while (cf. Matt. 36 : 5513 : if-; 
13 ; it.), but to take a place of observation, where he could see how 
the multitude cast money (lit. bronze) Into the treasury. The 
teaching had taken place probably in the Court of the Gentiles (cf. 
Jn. 8 : 30 with ja : ao). After it was over, Jesus had passed into 
the inner Court of the Women, under the Colonnade around whose 
walls were placed the trumpet mouthed chests to receive the offerings 
of the people. This Colonnade was called the treasury (lit. the 
Measure-hold, d. Jn. 8 ; ao). Attracted perhaps by the people moving 
towards the Colonnade and by the rattle of the money as it was 
dropped into the chests, Jesus sits down to observe the givers in what 
th^ were doing. Many . . . rich cast in much: The people gen- 
eraUy gave the smaller bronzeKopper coins (such as the "farthing," 
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43. uiy: and many that were ridi cast in much. And 
there came ' a poor widow, and she cast in two mites, 

43. which make a farthing. And he called unto him his 
disdides, and said unto them, Verily I say unto you. 
This poor widow cast in more than all they that are 

44. casting into the treasury: for they all did cast in of 
their superflui^; but she of her want did cast in all 
that she had, even ail her living. 

13. And as he went forth out of the temple, one of his 
disdples saith unto him, Teacher, behold, what man- 



or qaadrani, equivalent to }i cent. Matt. 3 =36)1 the rich, the larger 
silver coins (such as the "shilling" or denarius [11 : 15], equivalrait 
to about 30 cents, 6 ■ 37; 14 : s). 

41-44. A poor widow— significant, in view of the widows just re- 
ferred to by the Master who were reduced to poverty through their 
support of the Scribes (ver. 40). Two mites — the smallest Greek 
com in diculation, equal to }i quadrans ("farthing"), or Vn cent — 
which (two) make a farthing — the smaliest Roman coin. Jesus' 
commendation of her gift, as more tluii was given by all those that 
were casting into Qie treasury, was not in contrast to its size, 
since, in all likelihood, being, in its total value, a farthing, it was as 
laige as many other ofierin^s, but in contrast to its spirit, since, in 
spite of Iter wast, it was a giving of all that she had — all her liriog, 
' 11 she bad to live upon until more was earned (Swete, ad. loc.. 



amount of her gift; from her dress and general appeatance, he might 
readily have surmised her extreme poverty; but it was his divine 
insight into the heart that disclosed to him the spirit of her giving and 
the veritableness of the sacrifice the gift was costing her. It may nave 
been that while Jesus was here the Greeks made inquiry for him 
(Jq. 13 : jo-aa). Being Gentiles, they could not enter the Court of 
the Women, which would explain the fact that Jeaus' reply does not 
seem to have been addressed to them or in their presence (ver. 23). 



(rj) Tie Apocalyptic Disantrse, 13 : i-j7 
1,3. Hewmt forth out of the temple: This was his final depart- 
:e from the Temple, and marks the close of his public teaching (cf. 
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3. ner of stones and what manner of buildings! And 

Jesus said unto him, Seest thou these great buildings? 

there shall not be left here one stone upon another, 

which shall not be thrown down. 
3. And as he sat on the mount of Olives over against 

the temple, Peter and ^ James and John and Andrew 



Jd. 13 :36b, vs. 44-50 having been transposed from theii proper 
place between 36a and jCb). One of his mBCiples: We ate not told 
which one; but the veiy fact that he is not named would leem to 
indicate that he was not one oF the group who came to the Master 
for private information as to the details of the prophetic statement 
he had made, and that his remark was more or less casual. Wliat 
manner of stones . . . boildingB: Matthew implies (14 : i) that be 
was on his way to Bethaoy at the dose of the day when this remaA 
was made to him. This would be quite possible; ^ce, as the road 
passed up the farther side of the Kedron Valley, the Temple in all 
Its glory would lie before their gaze. (See description from this place 
of view in Tacitus, Bisl., _v, 8). The substructure, on the South 
side, and the outside eoclosing walls had been built by Herod out of 
huge blocks of stone whose dunenaions, according to Josephus {Ant. 
IV r 11.3, JaoUh War, v ; 5.5), almost surpass bdief; while the whole 
area of the Temple itself was surrounded by double rows of mon- 
olithic columns, quadruple on the South side. The Temple building 
was constructed of blocks of white marble, richly ornamented with 
gold (cf. Lk. a I ; 5). Poswbly the Master's reference to the coming 
desolation of the dty in the dosng words of his discourse against 
the Sciibes (Matt. 23 : 38) bad stirr^ the disciples to dwell upon the 
beauty and magni&cence of thb its great building and to call the 
Master's attention to what seemed to them impossible of such a 
portentous future. Shall not be left . . . one stone upon another — 
a prophetic figure of utter destruction (cf. a Sam. 17 ; 13; Lam. 4 ; i; 
Mic. ( : 6) and yet fulfilled in the case of the Temple to an extent 
appallingly ^gnificant when what is left of it is compared with the 
eiten^ve lemaius of many temples of antiquity (cf. Mil man, EisUtry 
oJlheJews, II, p. 16). 

3,4- Aatheycome to the topot thcascentof themountof Olirei 
and the Master seats himself, perhaps to rest, while still in full view 
of the Temple, Peter and James and John and Andrew — the first 
four of the Apostolic hst, according to Mark (3 ; i6f.) — came to him 
ptiTately-~apart from the rest— and asked him when this destcuc- 
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4. asked him privately. Tell us, when shall these things 
be? and what shail be the sign when these things are 

lion was to take place and what was to be the sign that should usher 
in its accomplishment. If they bad been distuibed by his general 
reference to the coming deaoktion of the Oty (Matt. 33 ; 38), his 
^jedfic prediction of the utter destruction of the magnificent Temple 
had caused them deep distress and they come to him, doubtless de- 
puted by the rest, to leam more of this cataatiophe which be has in 
view. Matthew, in order to make the question agree with the an- 
swer, expands it so as to include an inquiry as to the Master's second 
coming and the general end of the Age (34 : 3}. Luke follows Mark 
in confining the question to the Master's prediction of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (31 : 7). It is evident that in the discourse which 
follows it is the signs that are first referred to (vs. S-i4a) — and that 
largely by way of warning against being led astray by signs tliat are 
false (vs. 5-8) — and also counsel as to the obligatioDs to be recog- 
nized and the encouragements to be had in the coming emergeodea 
(vs. 11-13). Such reference to a definite sign as b made is confined to 
the vague statement of ver. 14a — a statement suggested doubtless 
by saca passages in the Book of Daniel as <) : 37; ti :3t; 11 : 11; 
while the reference to the city's overthrow which follows (vs. i4b-33) 
consists of warnings uttered in view, not only of the need of im- 
mediate action when the catastrophe should appear, but of the se- 
verity of the event itself and of the danger whidi it would bring with 
it of being led astray by rumors or representations of the returning 
Christ. 

It is further evident that this answer to the disciples' question is 
expanded into an announcement of the Coming of the Son of Man 
and his gathering to himself of his elect, with the portents that are 
to precede this event (vs. 14-17), which is followed by a warning to 
take heed to these signs, accompanied by a reminder that all these 
things are to take pkce within the then present generation, and a 
consequent exhortation to be watchful for their coming (vs. 18-37). 

The interpretation of this discourse is confessedly difficult, even 
with all allowance for the hyperbole and imagery characteristic of 
apocalyptic utterance, and the recognition of the fact that its pur- 
pose is ethical rather than predictive— -to warn and encourage the 
followers of the new religion in the time of their perplexity and dis- 
tress, tather than to ^ve them beforehand a program of events. It 
would seem, in fact, that the discourse could be properly understood 
only when it is realized that however natural it was for the Master, 
facing as he did the tragic closing of his life's work, to warn and en- 
courage his disdples regardii^ the future to an extent he had not 
done before, the tendency on the part of the early Church to elaborate 
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5. all about to be accomplished? And Jesus began tb 
say unto them, Take heed that no man lead you 

6. astray. Many shall come in my name, saying, I 

any such prophetic utUrEinces would be equally natural, especially 
as events pointed towards the coming of the announced catastrophe. 
It is probable, therefore, that we have in this chapter a wanting and 
encouraging discourse of Jesus regarding the future, as that future 
was related to the destruction of the Jewish national religion, but 
with more or less apocalyptic elaborations introduced into it by the 
early Church, which woukl account for its extended length— a char- 
Bcteiistic that does not belong to Jesus' discourses in Mark. In 
this form it may have circulated as an individual apocalypse among 
the Christian communities (see ver. 14), and as such been incorporated 
by Mark In his nanative, this Evangelist having it in a less elaborated 
form, more nearly representing Jesus' own utterances than either 
Matthew or Luke. (For other instances of the interpretation of oti- 
ginal utterances in the light of the thought of the early Church, see 

5-13. Take heed that no num lead jron utra;: The warning with 
which the discourse opens is directed against the influences of those 
who would falsely represent themselves as the Returned Messiah and 
seek to lead his followers away from the truth. Tliis warning is re- 
peated in ver. 33 and is quite intelligible as expressing the andety 
of the Church under the pressure of the emergencies in which the 
Christian communities found themselves as the catastrophe drew 
near (cf. M'iman, Eiitory of Ihe Javs, II, p. 371). These emergencies 
are more definitely described in the following reference to wars and 
rumors of wars, which, having in themselves no misleading iitfluences, 
were not to be feared, but to oe accepted in a patient self-possession 
of soul as the things which must needs come to pass before the con- 
summation is reached (cf. 3 Thess. 1 ; 1-3). Hstion shall rise 
against nation . .. . earOiquakeB . . . fan^ea: These expressions 
were common to prophetic and apocalyptic announcements of the 
judgments of God (cf. Isa. 8 : ai; 13 : 13; 14 :3o; Jer. 33 ; 19; Eiek, 
S :i3; Rev. 6 :8; 11 : 13; 18 -.BiEmxh i : 6; j Eidras, r6 : 36-40), 
but are used here to carry out the assurance of the preceding state- 
ment and to make clear that these disturbances are not the ending, 
but onlj- the beginning of travail (lit. throes, pangs)— the technical 
phrase m Rabbinical literature and in popular use, for the calamities 
which were to usher in the Messianic age (cf. Mic. 4 : gt.; Isa. 66 : 
7-9). As the references to the misleading doctrinal ii^uences are 
ea^y understood as representing the anxiety of the early Church, 
so these references to outward disturbances are intelligible as repi9- 
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7. am he; and shall lead many astray. And when ye 
shall hear of wars and rumora oi wars, be not troubled: 
these things must needs come to pass; but the end is 

S. not yet For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; there shall be earthquakes 
in divers places; there diall be famines: these things 
are the beginning of travail. 

Beating the Church's confidence in the midst of the political out- 
brcfiks, the natioiial unrest, the earthquakes and famines throughout 
the Soman Empire preceding the Jewish War (cf. Tadtus, BUtory, 
1:3). They have too strong a. color of those times to be attributed 
to the Master's own discourse, in view of liis express statemeot that 
the definite announcement of the day and liour when these thines 
should come to pass did not tielong to what he tiad to say (ver. 3a;. 
On the other hand, the passage wliicb follows, however (vs. 9-13), 
belongs clearly to his manner and habit of disdosng to his disriplea 
what the future is to bring to them and doubtless forms part of his 
discourse. Only a portion of this passage appears in Matthew's 
account (but cf. Matt. 10 : 17-22), and this very much amplified 
(24 : 9-14), and while it is paralleled by Luke, it is in a more elabo- 
rated form (11 : ta-iq). "ttke liee<t to younelvet (lit. you, your- 
stitei): It is theii personal reUtion to and their personal behavior in 
theae coming trials which he has most in mbd and regarding which 
he most wishes to put them on their guard and give them encourage- 
ment and cheer. Ttiia was more important uian the studying of 
signs and portents, and was the essential thing in the service they 
weretOTendertohiscause(cf. Lk. 17 :i'3). Deliver yon to cotmcilB 
and in (lit, to) synsgogues shall ye (properly, ye shall) be beaten 
and before govemorB and kings shall ye stand: Those who were 
to "deliver" them are stated in ver. 12. The "councils" include, 
not only the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, but the tribunals in the various 
towns and villages, consisting of the Elders of the local Synagogues, 
in which the sentences were executed (cf. Schdrer, II :{i, pp. 60-63). 
The "eovemoreand kings" comprise, obviously, the Roman offidais, 
not only witfiin but outside Palestiae, includbg the Emperor himself. 
Such a forecast as Uiis was perfectly possible on the Master's part, 
in view of what, he had foreseen was inevitable in bis own case with 
the Jewish rulers. As bis disciples should proclaim and live his 
^iritual religion, they would be subjected, as he was, to persecution 
by the ceremonial and materialistic Jews, which would involve mote 
or leas oppressive action on the part of the civil authorities (d. 8 : 
J90 
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. 9. But take ye heed to yourselves: for they shall de- 
liver you up to councils; and in synagogues shall ye 
be beaten; and before governors and kings shall ye 
stand for my sake, for a. testimony unto them. And 
the gospel must £rst be preached unto all the nations. 
II. And when they lead you to judgment, and deliver you 
up, be not anxious beforehand what ye shall speak: 
but whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that 
speak ye; for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy 

31-35; 10 : 33-40)- For a teatimoity ttnto them: Theit defence be- 
fore the dvil authotides would be in itself a procUmation to them of 
the cause they represented (cf. i .'44; 6 : 11). Luke's idea is that 
their defence will be a testimony to their own charactet and life 
(31 : 13). For the realization of this forecast in the eipeiiences of 
the early church, one needs but to recall such inddects as are re- 
corded in ActS4 = '-is; 5 : 17-40; 6 : 8-15; 7 : 54-60; 8 : 1-3; 12 : if.; 
13 : 7-i», 5°! >4 : 5. '9; 16 : 19-23; 36-39; '8 : ia-17; »i : =7-33; 
3t : 30; 34 : i-as; ^5 : '-"; '6 : 1-31, and such intimations in the 
Epistles as Jas. 1 :6; t Cor. 11 : 33-27; 2 Tim. 4 : iGf. Tbe Oo»< 
pel must flnit be preached onto all natioiu— not as a sign, but as a 
duty of their discipleship (cf. Matt. 10 : 23). Matthew, who repro- 
duces this verse in bis record of tbe discourse, 24 : 14, adds in a later 
apocalyptic spirit "and then shall the end come." Be not anions 
(Ut. distracted by anxiety) beforehand what ye shall speak: The 
reference is primarily to their defence, involved in which, of course, 
is a reference to the resultant tesdraony to the Gospel. Luke says, 
"Settle . . . not to meditate beforehand how to answer" (21 : 14). 
Not ye that speak, but the Holy Spirit (Luke refers to the Master 
himself as the one who will direct their answer, 31 : 15) : This is not 
'a verbal inspiration, but of a divine s 



liver up brother . . . and the father his diUd; and cUldren shall 
rise up against parents: The bitterest part of their experiences will 
be the estrangement and persecution to be endured at the hands of 
their own kinsfolk — an element that the Master must have only 
too well foreseen from what he himself iiad already experienced from 
his family (see notes on 3 : 21) and was about to experience from the 
circle of his chosen discipleship {cf. 14 : lO, 17-*!, 41-45)- It was an 
experience which rested in and resulted from the profound qiiritual 
rgr 
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12. Spirit And brother shall deliver up brother to death, 
and the father his child; and chitdien shall rise up 
against parents, and ' cause them to be put to death. 

13. And ye shall be hated of all men for my name's sake: 
but he that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved. 

14. But when ye see the abomination of desolation 



EriDciples wbich were to control the disciples' living (cf. 10 : agf.; 
k. 14 ; 26; Matt. 10 : 34-37. wd see notes on 3 : 33-35). and would 
neceisBrily affect tbeir relationship with all the worid, to the extent 
of their being hated of all men for his lume's sake. This was not 
to be because of any mere partisanship on the disdplea' part, but 
because of the necessary fundamental conSict between the spiritual 
claims on character and life which they asserted and the natural re- 
bellion against these claims by the human heart (cf. Jn. 7 : 7; 15 : 
iS-34; 16 : 2f.; 17 : 14). Matthew, who reproduces this verse in 
his record of the discoune, 34 : g, t^, conGiies the ennuty to the 
Gentiles. For the realization of this m the experience of the early 
disciples, see Acts 4 : 17; 5 : 41; 9 : 14; 26 : g. He that endureOi 
to the end shall be aaTed— in the sense of 8 : 35, as is evident from 
Luke's paraphrase, "In your patience (lit. enduring) ye shall win your 
souls (lit. liva)" ai : ig, though from the statement with which 
he prefaces it (ver. 18), it would seem that he understood these 
"lives" in the sense of bodily lives. The Master's meaning, how- 
ever, is clearly that those who should endure to the bitter end of 
death, might lose their physical lives, but would preserve the higher 
^iritual life, which was their essential possession (see notes on 8 : 35- 
37). While Matthew does not have thb passage in his record of 
thisdiscourse, he reproduces vs. 9, 11-13 almost literally in his record 
of the Master's instructions to the Twelve for their preaching tour 
(10 : 17-33), and Luke, though he parallels the passage in general, 
hasadditionaltracesof it in an earlier discourse (13 : 7, itf.). 

14-23. The following passage is in general a return to the apoca- 
lyptic point of view and, with the exception of certain expressions, is 
not attributable to the Master, either in this discourse or on other 
occa^ons. It has the ring of an impending catastrophe and a fore- 
boding of national disaster such as would be natural as the Jewish war 
drew towards its close. The abominatioit of desolation (lit. the 
abomination that is characterised by daetation, i.t. that brings desolation 
mlh it): This phrase, as distinctly stated by Matthew (34 : 15), is 
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standiDg where he ought not (let him that readeth 
understand), then let them that are in Judaea flee 

15. unto the mountains: and let him that is on the house- 
top not go down, nor enter in, to take anything out 

16. of his house: and let him that is in the field aot return 

17. back to take his cloak. But woe unto them that are 
with child and to them that give suck in those daysl 

taken from Dan. 11 .-^i; la : 11 (d. 9 : 27), where the reference is 
doubtless to the eiecbon by Antiochus Epiphanes (i63 B.C.) of an 
altar to Zeus on the altar of burnt offering in the Temple (cf. i Mac. 
t I 54), an event which had come to be regarded by the Jews as the 
type and symbol of the most absolute and utter desecration of their 
religion and thus of the most awful and desolating thing that could 
happen to them. In view of the fact that in the year 3S a.s. the 
threat was made to erect the statue of Caligula in the Temple, this 
phrase is used here possibly as indicating the belief that there would 
be another supreme defilement of the holy building which would 
mark the culmination of the conflict between the Romans and the 
Jews (Luke, who writes after the fall of Jerusalem, interprets it as 
referring to the Roman army, which lay siege to the dty, and thus 
threatened heidesolation, £1 ;zo;cf. 19 :43f.). Lethim^atreadefli 
tmderstand (reproduced by Matthew, 14 :iy, omitted by Luke, 
21 : 2of.) — a parenthetic phrase, belonging to the apocalyptic docu- 
ment which Mark incorporated into his narrative. It calls attention 
to the significance of the sign just given and is distinctively in the 
spirit of apocalyptic writing (cf. Rev. 13 : 18). Let them that are 
in Jud»« nee unto the mountains : When this confidently expected 
defilement of the Temple came to pass, it was to be taken as a sigmil 
for an instant flight from the City, the impelling haste of which is 
impressed upon them by the characteristic instructions which follow. 
They who might be at rest or in prayer on tiie housetop were not to go 
down nor enter into the house to take anything out of it, but to flee 
at once over the housetops themselves to the place of refuge; they who 
were at work in the field were not to go back even to where they had 
laid aude their outer garments, to get them for a covering in their 
flight, but to escape in utmost haste without thought of anything but 
safety. Luke r^uoduces these directions in connection with his 
reconi of Jesus' answer to the query of the Pharisees as to when the 
kingdom of God was to come (r? : 31). He tells his disciples that, 
whUe the kingdom ol God was not a thing of outward observation, 
the coming of the Son of Man would be an event dearly discernible 
193 
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i8. And pray ye that it be not in the winter. For those 
19. days shaJl be tribulation, sudi as there hath not been 
the like from the b^jinning of the creation which 
30. God created until now, and never shall be. And ex- 
cept the Lord had shortened the days, no flesh would 
have been saved; but for the elect's sake, whom he 

21. chose, he shortened the days. And then if any man 
shall say unto you, Lo, here is the Christ; or, Lo, there; 

22. believe ^U not: for there shall arise false Christs and 
false prophets, and shall show s^s and wonders, 

23. that they may lead astray, if posable, the elect. But 



by aU, and from the destruction accompanjdng it they would be able 
to save themselves only by IndifFerence to worldly interests. It is 
l^ely that these directions belonged ori^nally to this discoutae of 
the Master's given by Luke, from wfaich they were incorporated into 
this apocalypse used by Mark. In this tianapodng of them, however, 
their priznaiy reference to the ethical attitude of the disciples towards 
worldly interests has been changed to a reference to the immediateness 
of their flight. Luke extends this by calling attention to the divine 
justice wliich will be the moving power behind the event (ar : 22). 
Woe unto them that are with child: The tenibleness of the emer- 
gency in which they are to I>e placed is heightened by a reference to 
the misery of the women who would find it impossible to flee (cf . Lk. 
23 : 2af., on which this "woe" may have been based). Pray_ ye that 
it be not in the winter (Matthew in a later legalistic spirit adds 
"neither on a Sabbath," 24 : 20) — i.e. in January and February, 
when the conditions of flight would be more severe through the cold 
and the rain. Those days shall be tribuladon (i.e. wHl amsiitutt a 
tribulalion) such as there hath not been . . . from the beginning 
of creation . . . tmtil now, and never shall be (shortened in form 
and lessened in force by Lulie, 11 : 23b): The details are now merged 
in a general statement of the severity of the impending disaster, which 
is given in exaggerated terms, common in apocalyptic writing (cf. 
Dan. la : i; Rev. 16 : 18). Except the Lord had shortened the 
days, no flesh would have been saved (omitted by Luke) — the form 
of the statement being put in the past, as from the viewpoint of the 
Eternal decrees, and the statement itsdf adding to the description of 
the unparalleled agony of the coming catastrophe. For tlie elect** 
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take ye heed: behold, I have told you all things be- 
forehand. 
34. But in thosedays, after that tribulation, thesun shall 

sake (omitted by Luke) — the "remnant," which figures in apoca- 
lyptic writings OS those who are to be graciously preserved from the 
tribulation (d. Kev. 17 : 14; Joel t : 33; Enoch i : i). Lo, here is 
the Christ ; or Lo, there ; beUeve it not: These wotds bebng probably 
to the Master's parousia discourse in Lk. 17 : 33-37, from which 
they have been incorporated into this Bpocaljrpse used by Mark. In 
Luke the caution agamat following the false leadinea is supplemented 
by the assutance that the appearance of the Sou 01 Mati will be clear 
and unmistakable to all. Here there b nothing to relieve the outlook. 
The false Christs and the false {nopheta will show aigos and won- 
ders, with the purpose to lead tsbay, If possible, the elect We have 
here, as in ver. 6, an expression of the annety of the Early Church 
against the possibilities of defection under the stress and strain of the 
impending! disaster (cf. t Thess. z : 9-13). Matthew has extended 
this warning with words which sound as though they may have come 
from the Master on some occasion similar to that in Lk. 17 ch. To 
these words he has added other portions of Luke's parousia discourse 
(34:36-18). Tskeyeheed . . . I have told yon all things before- 
huid — a fitting dose to this apocalyptic passage, in its assurance 
that the warnings given are abundanUy suffident to prevent the 
elect from t>eiDg led astray. 

24-37. The following passage, in its setting of celestial portents 
(ver. 34t.) is apocalyptic, representing the conviction of the Early 
Church as to the manner in which was to be ushered in the day of the 
Lord which was to mark his return to earth, but in its announcement 
of the fact of that return and its aet^uence (ver. i6f.) it is unmis- 
takably an utterance of the Master hunself in this discourse, paral- 
leled by what he had said before (cf. S : 3S; Matt. 13 ; 41-43) and 
by what he was to say later (d. 14 :6i; Matt. »s :3if.; 36 ;64), 
These two elements of our passage were combined in the apocalypse 
before it was incorporated by Mark. Li tiiose days — ^the period just 
referred to wfiich is to witness the City's overthrow, but after that 
tribulation (Matthew s^ "immediately," 24 : 39. Luke has no 
note of time, 11 ; 25). The sun shall be darkenod: These celestial 
disturbances are not to be taken literally, but as the imaginative 
language of apocalyptic description, derived from Jewish prophety 
(d. Jod 2 : 3of.; Isa. 13 : gt; 24 : 31-23; 34 : 4! Zeph. i : r4f.; cf. 
also Rev. 6 : 12-14; ' Pet 3 ; 10-13). ^le Powers that are in 
the heavens — the heavenly bodies generally, rrferred to in Isa. 34 : 4 
as "the host of hesven" (d. alsoI>euL4 :ig; Ndi. g :6i Ps. 33 :6; 
19s ,.c 
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25. be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and 
the stars shall be falling from heaven, and the powers 

26. that are in the heavens shall be shaken. And then 
shall they see the Son of man coming in clouds with 

37. great power and glory. And then shall he send forth 
the angels, and shall gather together his elect from 
the foui winds, from the uttermost part of the earth 
to the uttermcst part of heaven. 

38. Now from the fig tree leam her parable: when her 

Isa. 40 : 36; 45 : i^; Jer. 33 t la; Dan. 8 : 10). Th«n shall they 
tM the Son of Han coming in donds with great power and 
^ory: This description seems to be intended in a aease more literal 
than tliat of the disturbance of the heavenly bodies (d. Acts i : 11; 1 
Thess. 4 : 15-17). It la adopted by the Master obviously from tiie 
passage in Daniel which describes the establishment of the kingdom of 
the "Son of man" (7 : i3f.) and is used here to describe in Old Testa- 
ment apocalyptic terms familiar to the disciples the final consumma- 
tion of nis kuigdom (cf. Rev. i : 7; 14 : 14). This passage doubtless 
Uea behind his earlier and later references to this event (cf. S : 38; 
14 : 61; Matt. 15 : sit; «6 : 64). In view of the explicit statement of 
ver. 32, no inference can be drawn as to how closely Jesus expected 
his return to be connected with the destruction of Jerusalem, uiough 
it would seem from ver. 30 that he looked for it within his generation. 
Then shall he aend forth his angela — as his ministering servants 
(cf. Matt. 13 : 4tf.; Heb. i : i3f.), based, doubtless, on Dan. 7 : to 
(cf. 1 : 13; Jn. 1 : 51). His elect— recast in later apocalyptic phrase 
from the simpler eiprA^on "the righteous," used by the Master in 
his explanation of the parable of the Tares (Matt. 13 : 43)- From 
the four winds . . . me nttetmost part (lit. point) of earth . . . 
heaven — an enlargement, probably by the Master himself, of his 
statement in connection with the healmg of the Centurion's servant 
(Matt. 8 : 11) and based, perhaps, on Deut. 30 : 4 and the LXX of 
Zech. 3 : 6. Both Matthew and Luke have amplified this passage 
(vs. 14-27) with later apocalyptic phrases, which may or may not 
have been in the apocalypse used by Mark. Luke, on the other hand, 
has no reference to the gathering together of the elect (cf. Matt. 
34 : 19-31; Lk. 21 ; 25-28)- 

3S-37. The remainder of the chapter follows as an exhortation to 

the disdplea to be ready for these events, and shows itself cJearly to 

be from the Master himself. It formed the closing portion of the 
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brancli is now become tender, and putteUi forth its 

29. leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh; even so ye 
also, when ye see these things coming to pass, know 

30. ye that ^ he is nigh, eeen at the doors. Verily I say 
unto you, This generation shall not pass away, until 

31. all these things be accomplished. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away: but my words shall not pass away. 



apocalyptic writing which Maik has in^oiporated here into bis 
narrabve. From £e fig tree leam her parable (i.e. the analogy it 
ofiers for illustration) ; Unlike the one eiceptiooal fig tree on the way 
from Bethtmy, which he made an object lesson to the disciples of the 
religious fruitlessness of the Jewish nation, it is heie the general class 
of £g trees which he uses in the normal functions of their life to make 
clear the devetepment which is to lead up to this great catastrophe. 
Tender : The r^eience here is to the softening of the branch through 
the flawing of the sap, the result of which is Uie bursting of the buds 
and the unfolding of the leaves. The Master was ^tealdng at the 
Passover time, when the new leaves would be appearing. But when 
this stage of the process is reached, everyone knows that the summer 
isoig^. When ye see these thingB (Matthew enlarges by saying "all 
these things," 34 : ^3) coming to pass, know je that he (better, it. 
Note Luke's substitution, "the kingdom of God," 31 :3i) is nigh, 
even at the doors : The things the Master had in mind are obviously 
not either the wars and earthquakes and famines, which the apoca- 
iypse sets down as the beginnmg of the woes (ver. yf.), or the a^ 
pearance of the abomination of desolation, wbicb is the sign of their 
culmination (ver. 14), or even the celestial disturbances which are to 
usher in the final and (ver. a4f.) — the analog of a process of life 
which he has chosen in the fig tree forbids, m fact, a reference to 
anything but the development of the age in which they were living. 
The Master's meaning, therefore — quite in keeping with the spirit of 
vs. i)-i3^is that the disdplea do not need specific agns to tell them 
when thii catastrophe is to take place (ver. 4) — that an ordinary 
appreciation of what is going on in the world around them will dis- 
close to them the coming of this event. In other words, when they 
see the spirit of hatred and enmity— of which he had forewarned 
them in vs. 9-13 — coming to its unbridled expression, th^ might 
understand that the hour of judgment against theii persecutor was 
drawing near. 
By its amplification of the Master's discourse, this ^x>calypse has 
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32. But ol that day or that hour knowfith no <me, not 
even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father. 

33. Take ye heed, watch ^ and pray: for ye known not 

34. when the time is. /( is as when a, man, sojoummg in 
another country, having left his house, and given au- 
thority to his ^ servants, to each one his work, c<nn- 

■ Soiw MSS. MBit ini pray. ■ CA. iimduni«ia. 

lost the original reference of "these things" and has made them refer 
to the apedfic signs which it had introduced into the forecast and 
which had been suggested by the pressure of the times in which it 
was composed. This generatiDii shall not pass awaj until all ttese 
things dull be accompliahed: There can be no question that the 
Master's beli^ was that not only the bitter hatred of his spiritual 
message to the Jewish people would reach its culmination in the judi- 
rial overthrow of the Holy City within the generarion in which they 
were living, but that within thb same period would occur his own 
return in me triumph of his kingdom in the worid (see notes on S : 34 
and g : i). This statement cannot rationally be understood in any 
other way (d. 8 : 12, 38; Matt, ri : i6£.; 11 : ^it.; Lk. 17 : 15; par- 
ticularly Matt. 23 ; 36). That this triumph would occur, be knew 
with the divine certainty of his knowledge oi the conquest his message 
and misson would have over the human race. Heaven and MUtil 
Bhallpaas away, but my words shall not pass away (cf. Isa. 51 :6). 
But, m answer to the first part of the disciples' question (ver. 4), of 
ttiat day or that hooi, when this judgment should take place and this 
triumph follow, knoweth no man, not even the angels in heaven, 
nelthei the Son (as he is on earth, cf. MatL 11 : 27; Jn. 5 : igf.; 
6 .■40; 17 : i; I Jn. 2 : 2af.); because it was dependent, not only upon 
the untimed working out of the enmity of the human heart against 
the love of God, but upon the even less timed outworking of the 
human will in its acceptance of that bve. In his human conditions, 
Jesus was limited in tus knowledge of this time element in the rela- 
tions of the heart and will of man to the love of God. That was 
understood and known by no one but the Father. (See Hogg, 
Christ's Message of the Kingdom p. 4af.) Consequently, be has 
but one thing to urge upon the disciples— -the need of giving heed 
to their personal lives, as those lives expressed themselves in theic 
work (ver. 33), and of being watchful of the signs of the times 
(Mark's added phrase, "and pray," is not part of the tert); for there 
was no way in which, ignorant as they were of the day and the hour 
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35- manded also the porter to watch. Watch therefore: 
for ye know not when the lord of the house cometh, 
whether at even, or at midnight, or at cockcrowing, 

36. or in the moniing; lest coming suddenly he 6iid you 

37. slequng. And what I say unto you I say unto all, 
Watch. 

HI. TfiE Passton and Resurrection, 14 : 1-16 : 8 
14. Now after two days was the feast of the passover 
and the unleavened bread: and the chief priests and 

of this event, they could calculate ahead when it was to occur. He 
was the householder who, for a time, would be sojourning is an- 
other (heavenly) countrr, with Ids household left in charge of bis 
servants. Ettdi one of the servants bad his work given to bun to do, 
and their chief responsibility would be the accomplishing of their 
app<)inted tasks. But these tasks involved the duty of a porter — 
which is ugnificant here, because of the similar duty belongiiu to the 
Temple guards (cf. Ederaheim, Temple, p. 120J — to open the door 
to the lord ot the honse wbeu he cometh, whether Rt even, or at 
mjdni^t, or at cockcrowing, or in the morning (the popular eipre»- 
sioas for the four Roman nigbt watches from six to six). Together, 
therefore, with the natural command to take heed to tbe work of their 
lives, there was the other needful command to watch, lest coming 



anddenly (not capriciously on the part of the householder, but u 
eipectedlv to the servants) tbe lord of the house find them sleeping 
neglectful of their duty with reference to hia promised return — in 



other words, careless of the telatibn of their work to the triumph 
of the kingdom (cf. Matt. 34 : 45-51; Lk. 11 : 41-46, and tbe follow- 
ing parables in Matthew, ch. 15). Naturally, this command to these 
four disciples waa one to be made, not only to the rest of tbe Twelve, 
but to all who were bis diadples. This passage (vs. iS-37) is largely 
extended by Matthew (34 ; 32-51) witii utterances of the Master 
found in two discourses given in Luke's record of the Journey to 
Jerusalem (12 : 3gf.; 41-46; 17 : M., m!.), and is then supplemented 
with the Parable of the Ten Virgins (»s : 1-13), the Parable ot the 



tbe significant statement about tbe knowledge of tbe day and hour 
of tbe coming events (ver. 31), and greatly modifies the contents d 
tbe second part (31 : 34-36). 
This doaea tbe tecotd of Tuesday of Holy Wed. 
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the scribes sought how they might take him with 

2. subtlety, and kill him: for they said, Not during the 
feast, lest haply there shall be a tumult of the pet^Ie. 

3. And while he was in Bethany in the bouse of Sinuui 

(j) The Conspiracy of the Raiers, the Supper at BOhany, and Ike 
Treachery 0} Judas, 14 : i-ii 
T4 : 1, 1. After two days wu the feast of the pauorer and the 
anleaTened bread : The entire festival of seven days, beginning with 
the Passover Meal and continuing through the week of unfennented 
bread, is here referred to by this double title (given only by Maih; 
ef. I Esdnts 1 : i?)- T*** ph™se, "after two days," would place the 
opening meal, according to Jewish reckooiiu;, oa the next day. As 
this meal took place on the i4tb NUan (the first month in the Jewish 

Sar), the day of our passage would be the 13th, or Wednesday of 
oly Week. The festival was intended to commemorate the hurried 
departure of the Hebrews from Egypt, and was distinctively the 
people's national feast (Ex. la : i-28)._ The fact that this is the 
first mention of the feast in the Synoptic record of this week brings 
out into dear light Jesus' motive in leaving Gahlee and coming into 

iudsca and to Jerusalem. It was not to attend the feasts at which 
e had already been present (Jn. 7 r 2; 10 : 32) or this one now at 
hand, but to face the inevitable ending of liis mission, of which he 
had been convinced from the beginning (see notes on i : 12; cf. also 
Jn. 2 : 19) and wliich now, since the alienation of the people in 
Galilee from liis spiritual message, and the increasing hostiuty of the 
Jerusalem leaders to his spiritual claims, had become a certainty <4 
mipendiog nearness. Souf^t how they might take him with anb- 
tlety (lit. with craft) and kill him : Matthew informs us tliat they met 
in the house of Caiaplias (36 : 3), who liad already advocated the 
policy of sacrifidog Jesus in the interest of their rdations to the 
Roman power (Jn. 11 :49f.). This consultation of the Sanhedrin 
was caused by the failure of its representatives to successfully chal- 
lenge Jesus' authority (11 ; 28-33), ^o discredit him with the people 
or the government (12 : 13-1:7), and to entrap him in his inteipreta- 
tionof theLaw (12 : 18-17). It did not represent the first appearance 
of their murderous plan against him ; for they had long since deter- 
mined upon his death (Jn. 5 : 18), but a conviction that their {Jan 
must be carried out, — the only question being as to how it might be 
accomplished without creating a riot among the people, with whom 
they knew he was intensely popular. In view of this, they agreed . 
that nothing must be attempted during the feast, when pubUcity 
could not be avoided. 
3. VhUe he was in Bethany . . . as he sat atniMt: The Fourth 
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the leper, as he sat at meat, theie came a woman hav- 
ing an alabaster cruse of ointment of ^pure nard 
very costly; and she brake the cruse, and pouted it 



Evangelist definitely places this supper on the evening previous to the 
Triumphal Entiy (ii : if., 12), and while the Synoptists unite in 
pladng it here, no one of them does so with any distinct statement of 
time that necessarily connects it with the preceding context. It 
is likely that Mark either found it so generally connected with the 
story of Judas' treachery in the Apostolic preaching as to be left 
without hint of the other connection, 01 else, out of a tendency to 
group his material (see notes on 3 : 6) connected it hitoself with the 
account of Judas' compact with the Rulers, and in so doing was 
followed by Matthew, Luke omitting aU mention of the meal, in 
view of a dmiki incident narrated by him in the record of the 
Galilean ministry (7 :36-5o). In the house of Simon the leper: 
The Fourth Gospel represents the house as Martha's (12 : 2), and 
does not introduce the name Sitnon into his account. Simon may 
have been the father of the family and separated from them by his 
disease, or cured from it and still known by the name of "leper," as 
Matthew was by the name of "publican" after he had become a 
disdple (Matt. 10 : ^), or he may have been no longer alive. The 
mention of his name m connection with the house does not necessitate 
his having been present as host. A woman : The Fourth Evangelist 
indicates the woman as Maiy, the aster of Martha who served, and 
adds that Lazaius was one of the guests (cf. 13 : 3!. with 11 : g). 
An alabuter cruse (lit. an alabatkr, a boi or flask, usually, 
though not necessarily, made of that substance — so named from 
Alabastron in Egypt, where the stone was found and where a local 
manufacture of perfume vases was carried on, Ptolerrueus, IV, 5, 
S 39. The matenal was supposed to preserve the aroma of the per- 
fumes) of ointment: John substitutes the weight of the ointment 
("a pound") for the flask that contained it (11 :3). Pure (lit. 
Irvshiiorihy) aaid (so only Mark and John, 13 13. Matthew does not 
name the ointment, i6 : 7): Nard (rendraed "spikenard" in A. V., 
from the spiked or shaggy leaves from which the perfume is secured) 
is a product of the Nardostachys Jatamansi, a species of VaUrian 
native to the Himalayan region of Northern and Eastern India 
(Tristram, Natural Bistcfy of the BiiU, p. 485). It was used by 
wealthy Hebrews (Song I :i3;4 : i3f.}, later by Greeks and Romans. 
Because it was very costly, it was often adulterated. Here it was used 
pure. She broke the cru8« (so only in MaA) — the long neck of the 
flask, ao that the ointment might be more readily poured out and 
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4. over his bead. But there were some that had in- 
dignation among themselves, saying, To what pur- 

5. pose hath this waste of the ointment been made? 
For this ointment might have been sold ior above 
three bmidred shillings, and given to the poor. 
And they mmmured against her. But Jesus said, 

6. Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath 

7. wrought a good work on me. For ye have the 
poor always with you, and whensoever ye will ye 
can do them good: but me ye have not always. 

8. She hath done what she could; she hath anointed 

9. my body beforehand for the burying. And verily 
I say unto you, Wheresoever the gospel shall be 

all of it used, rather than drop by drop through its nanonr mouth and 
most of it retained for other uses. Poured It over hla head (John 
says, "the feet," 13 : y, cf. also 11 : i, his memory being confused 
perhaps by his lemimscence of Lube's stoiy of the Einful wooiaii, 
7 :3s): The anointing of the head with oil waa a customary mark of 
attention to a guest (Ps. 33 ; 5 ; Lk. 7 : 46) . 

4, J. S<«ne (Matthew says "the disciples," a6 : 8; John, "Judas 
Iscanot," 12 -.3) . . . hsd indignation (lit- wtrt indignant to them- 
sdvts, i.c. expressed thrir indignation among ihtmsdves, d. 16:3): The 
disdples, being accuatotaed only to simple living, would be quite 
liiely to be the ones sensitive to the obvious eitravagance; Judas, 
being distinctively mercenary, might well be the one who voiced the 
protest. Three hundred shillhigs (lit, dencrii)— about ts t in aom- 
inal value. Given to the poor: From 6 : 37, we may infer that the 
cost of the ointment would have fed many thousands of the hungry 
poor. This fact may have been called to their mind agnifiaintly at 
the Passover time, when such alms were specially expected (cf. Jn. 
13 : 29). Uunnured against her — not for her attention to the 
Master in itself, but in its wastefulness, as ordinary oil would have 
served all the purpose of reroect, and in its incongruity, as the Mas- 
ter's spirit was known to be one of benevolence to the poor (cf. 

6-9. The Master's rebuke of the protest was a commendation of 
the act From a utilitarian point of view, it was not in accord with hua 
teachings; but as the eipresnon of a deep-seated love, it was a goodly 
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pleached throughout the whole world, that also which 
this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memo- 
rial of her. 

act. For this act, cooadous of what lay before him of the hatred of 
the human heart, he was profoundly grateful, and knowing not only 
what he had done for Mary in the restoration of her brother to life 
(Jn. II : 43f.), but what he bad become to her in his teaching (Lk. 
'o : 39-41). he accepted it as a rightful tribute to himself. The 
poor they had always with them, and they could serve them irtien- 
Boerer they would, but himself they would not have always. If they 
realized that, as he did, they would not have objected to this spon- 
taneous outpouring of Mary's love, but would have been stimulated 
by it to an expreason of auch love as they themselves possessed. 
What she had done was what shecoulddo (onlyinMark)._ It was 
measured up to her means and station in life. Instead of criticising, 
they might well have given a proportioned expression to their love 
for him. She doubtless had do premonition of his coming death; his 
disciples, in view of his repeated announcements to them of his 
pasfflon, should have had some. To make their protest, therefore, 
all the less excusable, be interprets her act as an anticipated anointing 
of his dead body— not its embalming, which was not a Hebrew but an 
Elgyptian custom (Gen. jo : 2f., 26), but its anointing with apices 
and oils after it had been washed (cf. 16 : 1; Acts 9 : 37; Jn. 19 : 39f.), 
with a view to its preparation for the burjdng. John modifies the 
Master's words, though be retains the idea, ii : 7. Wberetoerer 
this Gospel shall be preached: What is announced later in 13 : 10 
is here assumed (Swete, ad. he.). Shall be spoken of: He does not 
make tHii an organic part of his Gospel, but intimates that when his 
followers come to tell the story of his mission and message to the 
world, tbey will have so appreciated Mary's act that they will ever 
recall it for the generous erpresaion of the personal love and devotion 
it actually was. This is omitted by the Fourth Evangelist. Judas 
Iscaiiot (cf.notesonj iig) . . . went away unto the (&ef priests — 
not necessarily immediatdy after the supper, as Matthew seems to 
imply, 26 : 14, but as incited by the supper's episode to arrange with 
the Rulers for the Master's apprehension. Just how he was moved 
to this act by what had taken place it may be impossible definitely 
to say. Perhaps the Master's ^gnificant statement as to his burial 
may have led Judas to the desperate idea that only by Jesus' arrest 
would he be forced to declare his Messianic ICingship and so bring 
to realization the material kingdom which he selfishly hoped the 
Master would establish, or his resentment at the wasteful use of 
money, which otherwise might have come into his hands, and hi; 
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10. And Judas Iscariot, ^ he that was one of the twelve, 
went away unto the chief priests, that he might de- 

11. liver him unto them. And they, when they heard it, 
were glad, and promised to give him money. And he 
sought how he might conveniently deliver liim unto them. 

12. And on the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they sacrificed the passover, his disciples say unto 
him. Where wilt thou that we go and make ready that 

I Gik. (*> «K eJOu iKhe. 

suspidon that the Master had already discovered fais thieving habits 

(d. Jn. 12 : 6) may have driven him to aevec once for atl hia connec- 
tion with the Cause and give himself over to the things which would 
better minister to his greed. Probably the incident had wrought 
upon him in aU directions. Andthey . . . WM'egUd:Hi3Conferencc 
with the Priests could hardly have occurred before the consultation 
of the Sanhedrists among themselves, referred to in ver. rf.; otherwise 
there would have been some evidence of his connection with the 
scheme. On the other hand, hia conference with the Prieats did not 
necessarily result in a plan to take Jesus during the feast, much less 
inanagreementon Julias' part to their purpose to kill him. It simply 
made Judas an instrument in the carrymg out of their general design 
to get Jesus into their power — they promising to give him monej 
and he seeking how he might conveniently (i.e. without creating a. 
disturbance. Luke says distinctly "in the absence of the multitude," 
32 : 6) deliver him into their hands. That the betrayal finally took 
place during the feast was doubtless as much unexpected by Judas 
as by the Rulers, being made unavoidable by the Master's disclosure 
of his knowledge of the plot (Jn. i3'26f .) . Matthew alone mentions 
the amount of money which he received by the compact — "thirty 
pieces of silver" {26 : 15; cf. Zech, ii : i»), in value about two-fifths 
of what the spikenard had cost, though tbii may have been merely 
earnest money — Mark's mention of the promiae of money apparently 
referring to a sum yet to come. 

(s) The Last Supper, 14 : 13-13 
li. The first day (Luke ^tnply, "the day," 23 : 7) of unleaTensd 
bread: This was Thursday of Holy Week, the 14th Nisan of the 
Jewi^ calendar, which extended from the evenmg of the iith to 
the evening of the 14th, when the 15th began and Oie Paschal Meal 
was eaten (Ex. 12 : 8). It was reaUy the day of preparation for the 
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13. thou mayest eat the passover? And he sendeth two 
of his disciples, and saith unto them, Go into the city, 
and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher 

14. of water: follow him; and wheresoever he shall enter 
in, say to the master of the house. The Teacher saith, 
Where is my guest-chamber, where I shall eat the 

15. passover with my disdples? And he will himself show 
you a large upper room furnished and ready: and 

16. there make ready for us. And the disciples went forth, 
and came into the dty, and found as he had said 
unto them: and they made ready the passover. 

feast when (on the evemog of the ijth) the homes were searched for 
the removal of all leaven and before noon (on the 14th) unleavened 
bread began to be eaten. It was also the day when thof MCrificad 
tlie passover, >.«. the passover lamb (see margin of Ex. la : 6). This 
was usually done by the head of the family with sacrificial ceremony 
in the court of the Priests, on occasions, by the Priests themselves 
{Ederaheim,TempU,p.igo3.). Where wilt tlioa that we . . . make 
ready that thon mayest eat the passorer? The meal had to be eaten 
within the dty and the Master was still in retirement outside (ver. 
13). Luke represents Jesus as taJtijw the initiative, though the dis- 
dples ask him as to the specihc place (12 :8f.)- Beyond the providing 
of the place, the preparation for the meal itself was considerable. 

13-16. Two Of the disciples: Matthew makes no mention of the 
number, 26 : 18; Luke, on the other hand, gives thdr names, "Peter 
and John," 22 :8. There shall meet yon a man bearing a pitcher of 
water (so only Mark and Luke, 22 : 10^ Matthew makes no mention 
of the man, 26 : 18): As in the preparations for the Triumphal Entry, 
the details are presented in a way to leave the impression of fore- 
knowledge on the Master's part, at least with regard to their being 
met by the man (see notes on 11 : 3). As water carrying was usually 
the task of women, the detection of this servant of tiis house (cf. 
Deut. 29 ; 11) would be a relatively simple simple matter for the 
disdples. The water was doubtless for the ablutions of the sacred 
meal and had been drawn from the Pool of Siloam. They were to 
follow him through the streets until they came to the house where 
the Master may have already arranged for the eating of the meal. 
They were then to inquire for the accommodations of the master of 
the houBO in the name of the Teacher— makmg it more than probable 
305 
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17, And when it was evening he cometh with the twelve. 

18. And as they sat and were eating, Jesus said, Verily 
I say unto you, One of you shall betray me, even 

that their host was himself a disdpl^ as may possibly have been the 
case with the owners of the colt (cf. ii ; 3-6). The master of the 
house would then show them a large nppei room fnniiBhed and 
resdj,>.«. provided with the necessary table and reclining couches and 

Sread with the needed table ware. There they were to make readf 
e meal. These instructions they carried out. Mark and Luke 
(13 ; 10-13) alone give these details. Matthew contents him salt 
with the general direction and its accomplishment (16 : i8f.). The 
Fourth Gospel has no account at all of the preparation. 

The difference between the Pasdon chronology of the Synoptics 
and that of the Fourth Gospel cannot be reconciled. As stated above 
(notes on ver. 1 ») the Synoptists place the Last Supper on the evening 
which ushered in the isth Nisan — the evening following the Day (3 
Preparation; on the other hand, the Fourth Gospel states that the 
mr^ was eaten on the evening which ushered in the i4tb Nison — the 
evening be^nning the Day of Preparation (13 : i; 18 : aS; 19 : 14). 
According to the Fourth Gospel's view, therefore, the meal which 
wu eaten was not the Paschal Meal, but a private meal eaten with 
the diadples — the Paschal Meal still remaloing to be eaten after the 
trial and the crucifixion (iS : aS; 19 : 14, 31)- 

As between these two dironologies that of the Fourth Gospel would 
seem to be the more consistent; for if the Last Supper was identical 
with the Paschal Meal, as intimated by the Synoptists, it is difficult 
to account for the secular activities which fallowed — the arrest by an 
aimed band from the Temple, the gathering of the Sanhedrists for 
the trial, the prosecution of the case before Pilate, and the crowding 
of the Priests out to the place of crucifixion. It is possible, of course, 
that the urgency of the case may have forced the Sanhedrists to the 
profanatfon of the day; but it is not likely, and there is no hint given 
m the Synoptics that the day was being profaned. In fact, Luke's 
statement would seem to indicate that the day of the Paschal Meal 
was itill to come; for he records Jesus as saying that while it was bis 
desire to eat the Passover with his disciples before he suffered, he 
would nevertheless not eat of it "until it be ful£Ued in the Kingdom 
of God" (33 : 14-16). For an argument in favor of the agreement of 
the two accounts see Smith, In the Days of His Flesh, Appendix VIII, 
PP- S33-S39- 

I7~3i. And when itffts evening (of the 14th, i.e. the beginning 

of the iSth Nisan. The Fourth Gospel states that the meal was 

eaten on the evening of the 13th Nisan, i.e. on the be^nning of the 
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19. be that eateth with me. They began to be sorrowful, 

20. and to say unto him one by one, Is it I? And he 
said unto them, It is one oi the twelve, he that dippeth 

t4th, Jn. i^ :ii iS :3Si ig : 14} the Master cometh witb tli« twelve 
into the aty to the place where the preparation liad been made. 
And «s thef sat (lit. redined) and were eating: Luke ioaerts heie 
remarks with which the Master introduced the meal and indicated to 
the disciples the peculiar significance it had for him in view of Ui 
impending passion and follows it (inaccurately) with ut accoimt (d 
tiie diinWg o( a cup before the bteaking of ^le bread (m : 15-18}; 
John recites the Master's washing of the disdples' feet, with hu 
inteipreting remarks {13 : 1-20). Matthew follows Mark in omitting 
these items and recounting as the first incident of the meal the 
Master's n^erence to his comiDg betrayal (26 : si-14). One of jon 
ahall betnj me, MaA adding he that eat«fli with me (which Luke 
recasts in a more rhetorical statement, iz : ai) : This does not single 
out the individual, being intended to call attention to tlie treachery, 
rather than to the traitor. They began to be wnrowful: (Matthew 
puts it more strongly, " ezceedin^y sorrowful," 36 : at. Neither Luke 
nor John refer to the sorrow); The indefiniteness with wliich the 
Master had, on previous occasons, referred to the fact of his coming 
betrayal (cf. Matt. 17 : 12; 20 : 18; 26 : a; Jn. 6 : 71) had given the 
disciples no intimation of the fact that it was to be accompuished by 
one ot their own number. The shock of the Master's statement, 
therefore, can be easily understood. It was unbelievBblel John 
u>^ks of the "doubt' with which they looked at each other, as 
though they sought some confirmation of the statement in the faces 
at the table (13 : ii). Luke states what must liave followed: "They 
began to question among themselves which of them it was that should 
do this thing " {at : 33). Mark and Matthew (36 : aa) mention only 
the individual inquiring of the Master into which their startled fear 
at last broke forth. Is it I (lit. /f u not I, is tl)? It was a general 
and confused questioning which allowed no individual answers — the 
only definite reply being the answer which he gave to the inquiry 
suggested by Peter through John, aa to the traitoPs identity (13 ; 23- 
25)r This answer, however, seems to have been given to the Beloved 
Disdple privately and not communicated by him to the rest; nnce 
they seemed to be still unaware of the traitor's identity when Judas 
left the room (vs. 17-iq). To the company in general the Master 
answned merely, one of the twelve, he that dip^«th with me In the 
dish — the dish of sauce — the Charoseth — into which at a certain time 
of the meal the master of the feast dipped pieces of the unleavened 
bread with bitter herbs between them, and handed them to the guesti 
»7 
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31. with me in the dish. For the Son of man goeth, even 
as it is written of him: but woe unto that man through 
whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it 
^ for that man if he had not been bom. 

32. And as they were eating, he took ' bread, and when 
he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them, and 



Q.Li^^oot,MaMae,ad.loc.). Tliis geDeral statement of the Mas- 
ter's, while MTiphadring moic forcibly the betrayal of the common 
fellomhq) (d. Ps. 41 : g) they had with him, obvioudy did not yet 
identify the tnitoi aad, with the following aokmn woids of woc^ 
i^>paiently left the diidples in a benumbed state of mind, which ^Ba 
not press for further infonnation. Matthew, wliile following Maik, 
adds the most unlikely f&ct that Judas &aked definitely whether he 
liimaeU was meant, and that the Master answered "Thou hast said" 
(36 '. 35). Tlie Fourtli Goq>e] states definitely and in accordance 
with the ritual of the meal, that Jeaus, in reply to John's question, 
said, "It is he for iriiom I shall cQp the sop and give it to him. So 
when he had dipped the sop, he taketh and giveth it to Judas" (13 : 
36). Luke makes do reference to the dish or to the indication of ue 
traitor. For the Son of man goeA (properly, goeli away, i.e. out of 
the world) evon u it is written of him (Luke, " as it hath been deter- 
mined," 13 :i3): This confirms the announcement of the betrayal 
by the statement that the death which was dependent upon it was a 
fulfilment of the prophetic forecast of Scripture (Isa. 53d ch.). The 
betrayal, thus, was not a happening of chance, but essentially a part 
of tfaepredicted and predetermined Passon of the Son of Man, and 
yet, W^ onto Out auu b7 wliom the S«m (rf man ia betrayed I for 
that betrayal was the free act of a moml agent and must bring upon 
Itself, in^erfect Justice, its awful punishment (cf. Lk. la ly, Jn. 
r3 -.2). 'niis"woe," therefore, isnotavindictivecurae.butasorrow- 
fiu proclamation of the inevitable judgment. (See Hogg, Ckritt'i 
Uasage of tlit Kingdom, pp. rgs-it>8). Good wore it for that man 
If be had never been bom — more severe than the somewhat similar 
expression of g : 43. Luke follows this incident with an account of a 
contention among the disciples as to which of them was accounted 
greatest {a : 34-30), a most unlikely dispute to follow such a solemn 
experience as they had just had, and, therefore, more likely a recital 
of what occurred as the occasion of the feet-washing before the feast, 
as recorded by the Fourth Gospel (13 : 4) . 
31-35. The ^ving of the sop was followed by the departure of 
108 
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23. said, Take ye: this is my body. And he took a cup, 
and when he had giv^ thanks, he gave to them: and 

34. they all drank of it And he said imto them, Iliis is 
my blood of the ' covenant, which is pouted out for 



disciples (Jq. 13 : iSf,). After the bteiruption occasioned by the 
auDOUDcement of the betrayal, the meal proceeded. It is impossible, 
however, to say definitely at just which one of iU temoining stages 
the usual form of obaervance was departed from by the Master, in 
Older to use the materials of the meal to show the spiritual significance 
of his death. He took breftd — one of the round cakes of unleavened 
bread, placed before the one who preaded over the feast And iriien 
he had blestied (Luke, "bad given tlianks." iz : 19; so also Paul, 
I Cor. i: I : 14) — doubtless one of the formal blessings used in connec- 
tioD with the meal, and, therefore, diSerent from that employed at 
the feeding of the multitude (see notes on 6 : 4r}. He bnike it and 
yave to themr-for their own use and not, as at the miraculous feed- 
ing, for the use of others (6 :4i). Take ;e (Matthew inaccurately 
adds, "eat," 26 : 16; Luke omits both commands, 31 : 19), this ii 
my body (Luke, who is here not primary, omits "take" and adda 
"which IS given for you: this do in remembrance of me," 12 : 19, 
cf tCor.tt:34). lliis, of course, caimot have been intended by the 
Master to be understood literally; since, as be.qxikc, his body stood 
before them separate and distinct from the bread. It was meant 
to be taken figuratively, as his statement regarding the cup (Lk. 
31 : 30). The bread represented, s)rmbolized, his body. As this 
bread was dven to them, so, in this impending final conflict between 
his spiritual mission and the materialism of the Jews, his body was 
to be given, willingly, freely, to establi^ for them — and for all people 
— his kingdom of spiritual righteousness in the world. More tlutn 
thb he does not say; but if they remembered his discouiw in the 
Capernaum Synagogue, they as Orientals would understand that as 
by eating this bread they,secured its physical benefits, so by personal 
fdlowship and commumon with him would they be spiritually feed- 
ing upon his body and partaUng of the blessings which its giving up 
in death was to secure for them (cf, Jn. G : 51, 53-58). And he took 
a cup; As it is impossible definitely to state at what stage in the 
meal this symbolizing of the materials took place (see above, ver. aa), 
so it is impossible to identify this cup among the four which were 
drunk at the meal — ucept that it was not the fint cup, which came 
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25. Boany. Verily I say unto you, I shall no more drink 
of the fruit of the vine, uCtil that day when I drink 
it new ID the kingdom of God. 

as the Kuests Tcclined themselves at the table. Possibly, in view of 
the dn^iatioQ of ver. ij, it may h&ve been the fourth, or last cup, 
which closed the Meal (d. Lk. ai : 30; i Coi. ii : 15, where it is 
st&ted that the cup was taken "after auppei," though Luke here, 
asio 19b, ianot pniiiar)'). And wtam h« hod glT«ii thanks— as be 
had done in connection with the bread. The difference in the terms 
does not indicate any essential diSerence in the acta — as though in 
the one case he had invoked a blessing upon the bread and in the 
other, had given thanks for the wine — since invocations at Jewish 
meals, as a general thing, minted Uuuiksgiving with blessing. And 
tiiey all drank of it: Matthew, in the spirit of a later coufessbnaliam, 
turns this into a. command of the Master's, "Drink ye all of it," 
(36 : 37). This is my blood of the Covenant, which Is poured out 
for many (Matthew adds a statement of the purpose of this out- 
pouring, expressed in the phrase with which the early Apostolic 

K-achme prodaimed the object and the outcome of repentance and 
ptism [ct. Acts I : 3S; 31 : 16I and the result of faith [cf. Acts 10 : 



„ , t r asli even that which is 

poured out for you," aa : ao). The thought of tlie Master was sug- 
gested naturally by the words of Ex. 34 ; S, where the ancient cove- 
nant of God with Israel was sealed with the blood of the sacrifice, 
and his meaning was that in the ofiering up of his life in this conflict 
of his spiritual mission with the materialism of the Nation there 
would be established a spiritual covenant with his followers in which 
would be confirmed and assured all that his mission had come to ac- 
complish in the world (cf. Jer. 31 ■ 31-33)- i shall no more drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new in the 
kingdomof God (Luke, inaccurately, connects these words with the 
partokiag of the initial cup and the first bread of the meal, 22 : 14-18) 
— not merely a renewed announcement of the nearness of this sacrifice 
of himself, but an assertion of the ultimate triumph of the spiritual 
ktogdom be was giving his hfe to establish. While it is evident that 
Jesus added no direction as to the continued observance of this meal 
by his folbwers, it is just as cleat that the ^gnificance which he 
placed upon its symbolism of this coming supreme self-sacrificing 
act of his mission would make it as impossible for his followers not 
to keep it in mind by a recurrent observance of it, as the Master him- 
self declared it would be impossible for him to forget it till the consum- 
-^^ mation of his kingdom brought himself and his followers together in the 
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And when they had sung a hyom, they went out 
unto the mount of Olives. 



marriage supper of the Lamb. It does no violeoce, therefore, to the 
simple narrative which the Gospel gives, to find implied in this impres- 
sive modification of what the Synoptists consider the Pasaover m^l — 

the final effort to bring to the utmost of the disciples' understanding 
the eternally spiritual meaning of the death to which he was now going 
— that intention of its after observance which is given us in Paul's re- 
cital of the event to the Corinthian Church, "This do in remembrance 
of me" (i Cor. ii : i4f.). The Fourth Go^iel gives no account of this 
^ecific phase of the meal which has become the Lard's Supper of 
the Christian Church. The remarks of the Master leading up to the 
pointing out of the traitor and his withdraw^ from the room (rj ; 
12-30) are followed by the valedicton' discourses, which, when they 
are recovered from their present displaced condition, arrange them- 
selves most probably as follows: 13 : 31a, chs. rj, 16; 14 : 13 : 31b- 
38; ch. 17. At the passage rj :3ib-38 the johannine record is paral- 
leled again by the Synoptic record of Mk. 14 : 37-31; Matt. 16 : 31- 
35 and Lk. as ; 31-38. 



a6. And iriten they had Bong ■ hymn — in all likelihood, the re- 
maining portion of the Sallel (Ps. rrj-jig), which finally ended the 
Paschal meal. They went out unto the Hoimt of OUtbs— where 
they had ^lent their nights during the week (cf. Lk. 31 : 39); so that 
Peter's question, as given in the Fourtli Gospel (13 136), "Loid, 
whither goest thou?" does not refer to the dosing words of Ch. 14, 
"Arise, let us go hence"; for this would be understood as a summons 
to leave for their place of customary rest. The reference is to the 
vague declaration (13 ;33}, "Ye shall seek me: and as I said unto 
the Jews, whither I go, ye cannot come." It b this query of Peter's 
ftnd his resentful reply to the Master's answer to it (13 : 36f.) which 
most probably brought from Jesus his announcement of the disciples' 
general desertion and of Peter's personal denial of him which were 
to take place that night. Matthew follows Mark in lepiesenting 
the departure as taking place before the disclosure of the desertion 
of the disciples (16 :3o). Luke (31 : sg) and John (r4 : ^i) place 
it after. The icarraogement of the Fourth Gospel material would 
seem to suggest that along with the Valedictory nayer, it came after 
the summons to leave, but tiefore the actual departure. (See dosing 
paragraph in notes on ver. as.) 



THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 

37. And Jesus saith unto them, All ye shall be oSended: 

ior it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the 

28. sheep shall be scattered abroad. Howbeit, after I 

39. am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee. But 

Peter said unto him, Although all shall be oSended, 

37-31. All r« slull b« offended (lit. caused to stumble, find cause 



betray the Master (ver. r8) — a possibility which each one 
seemed to disclaim with mora or less of a dread as to what his own 
weakness might lead him to do (ver. 19) — thia annouDcemmt that 
they would alt, without exception, fall away and desert him, pre- 
sumably in his hour of need, must have been overwhelmingly startling 
to them, and yet it was a situation which the Master might easily 
forecast, from his intimate knowledge of the disciples and from ttie 
disclosures they had made of themselves that night. For it fs writ- 
ten I will smite the dhepherd, and the sheep aliall be scattered 
abroad — taken freely from Zech. 1 j : 7, where Jehovah calls upon the 
Bwoid to smite a ruter, who b abusing his place and position as Je- 
hovab's friend, and thus scatter his sheep abroad. The pertinency 
in the quoting of the passage here lies in tiie common eSect upon the 
sheep of tbe punishpent of the shepberd. By this citing of Scripture 
the Master ^ assure to the disciples the prediction he has just made 
(cf. ver. 31). After I am raised up — which was to be but a brief 
time (see notes on S : 31) — I will go before you Into Galilee: The 
absence of this comforting promise and any fulGlmeat of it from 
the narrative of Luke — whose whole post-Resurrection record is 
confined to Jerusalem, as Matthew's and Mark's ara restricted to 
Galilee— is evidence merely of two different but not necessarily con- 
flicting traditions. On the other hand, the fact that while Marie 
confirms this promise in 16 ; 7 (Matt. s8 : 7, 10), there is no record 
of its fulfilment in the remainder of the chapter (as there is in Matt. 
aS ; 16-ig), is strong corroborative proof that the ktter portion of 
this i6tb chapter is not its original ending. But Peter said . . . Al- 
though all shall be offended, yet will not I: This protest of Peter's 
doubtless voiced the feelings of tbe rest of the Twelve, as later (ver. 
31) his vehement assertion that he would not deny his Master was 
repeated by them all. Thou to-day, even this night, before the cock 
crow twice, ahalt deny me thrice: Jesus' reply is significant in its 
definiteness of statement, as though he would once and for all de- 
stroy the self-assurance with which Peter asserted his fidelity. The 
Apostle's self-confidence, however, based as it was on a fuluie to 
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30, yet will not I. And Jesus saith unto him, Verily I 
say unto thee, that thou to-day, eoen this night, before 

31, the cock crow twice, shalt deny me thrice. But he 
spake exceeding vehemently, If I must die with thee, 
I will not deny thee. And in like manner also said 
they all. 

32, And they come unto a place which was named 
Gethsemane: and he saith unto his disdples. Sit ye 

realize the impending events, was simply strengthened by these 
words; for he answered exceeding vehemently (ut. peaAy beyond 
mfosure. So only Mark), If I must die with tiiee (see Jn. 11 : 16), 
I will not deny thee. And In like manner also said they all. Doubt- 
less, they had been startled by the Master's prediction of their gen- 
eral defection (ver. ij), but however his wonls may have increased 
such individual dread as each one may have had as to his own weak- 
ness, there was no question in their hearts aa to the loyalty they 
desired to show. Consequently, when the Master met Peter's pro- 
test with this further and more definite forecast of liis specific denial 
of him, the impossibility in their minds of such an event expressed 
itself in the same passionate way as with Peter himself. The deGnite- 
ness of the Master's forecast docs not necessarily involve a super- 
natural foreknowledge of the specific details of Peter's action. "Be- 
fore the cock crow" means simply before dawn, the "twice" which 
Mark alone has being evidently read back into the statement from 
Peter's keen memory of the actual occurrence (ver. 72); while the 
"shalt deny me thrice" is rather to warn the Apostle of the aggra- 
vated character of the disloyalty he is to show than to predict the 
number of times it is to be expressed. Luke has largely modified the 
record of this incident, prefacing this definite statement of the Mas- 
ter's with a warning to the Apostle which betrays later elements and 
which is followed by a protest from the Apostle in language similar 
to his final assertion, which the Evangelist omits (ii : 31-33). This 
definite prediction of Peter's denial is also followed by a general warn- 
ing to the Twelve (is : jS-38) whose wording seems to refer to the 
instructions previously given to the Seventy (10:4). 

(4) The Atony in Gethsemane, 14 : 32-41 

33. TI10J come tmto a place (lit. a piece of pound, a fidd) . . . 

named Gethsemane (pmbable meaning, oil press): As the name 

indicates, this was in all likelihood an enclosure which bad been 

originally an olive orchard, cont^ning an oil press, but had been 

ai3 
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33. here, wliile I pray. And he taketh with him Peter 
aod ' James and John, and began to be greatly amazed, 

34. and sore troubled. And he saith unto them, My soul 
is ezceeduig sorrowful even unto death: abide ye here, 

35. and watch. And he went forward a little, and fell 
on the ground, and prayed that, if it were possible, 

36. the hour might pass away from him. And he said, 
Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee; re- 
move this cup from me: howbeit not what I will, but 

37. what thou wilt. And he cometh, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? 

3S. couldest thou not watch one hour? ' Watch aud pray, 

' Jaah. ■ Wcltk yi, and fray Out ye tultr ntl. 

transfonned into a private garden (cf. Jn. 18 : i), several of which 
apparently existed outside the dty walls (d, Jn. it) : 41). The 
Fourth Gospel locates it apparently just across the Kidron (18 : i), 
in which case its site would be most probably the traditional one, 
some fifty yards b^ond the Brook, and, as Jesus had been accustomed 
to go thtte often with his disciples Qd. iS : 2), Judas and his company 
would naturally search it on their way to his settled resting place 
for the night, on the Mount of Olives (Jn. iS : af.). Luke, however, 
who does not mention its name, apparently identifies it with this 
resting place itself {2a : jgf.; see notes on ir : ti). In either case, 
the place would be well known to the Betrayer. Sit je here, while 
I pny: The disciples are bidden to remain near the entrance, while 
the Master goes farther into the enclosure to engage in prayer by 
himself cf. I : 35; 6 : 46; see notes on 9 ; 3. 

33-43. Peter, James and John; While his instinct was to be alone 
In tus communion with his Father, the growing fellowship of these 
three with himself Impelled him to take them nearer the scene of his 
struggle, as before he had taken them to the scene of his transfigura- 
tion (cf. Lk. Q : 28). Greatly «maied_(so alone Mark) : Though the 
Master had foreseen the outcome of his mission as a fact, yet as he 
drew near its realization he was overwhelmed with its significance as 
the answer of sin to the love of God. In this coasciousness of its 
spiritual meaning was naturally involved the consternation of his 
human soul as it faced the deatii which was involved in this answer. 
As a coDsequence; he was Bor« troubled . . . even unto death 
ai4 
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that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed 

39. is willing, but the flesh is weak. And again he went 

40. away, and prayed, saying the same words. And again 
he came, and found them sleeping, for their eyes were 
very heavy; and they knew not what to answer him. 

41. And he cometh the third time, and saith unto them, 
' Sleep on now, and take your rest: it is raough; the 
hour is come; behold, the Son of man is betrayed into 

42. the hands of simiers. Arise, let us be going: behold, 
he that betrayeth me is at hand. 

' Do yi ilttf (H, lAn. <Mit lakt ytar raff 

(i.e. hb suffering was killbg him}. So he admits to the ihtee disdples 
as he bida them wait and watch — not as guarding against an attack, 
but as affording him the support of theii presence — as Matthew's 
phrase, " watch with me," intimates (16 : 38, 40). If it were posaiblo, 
file hour (Mark, alone, whose interpretation it apparently is of the 
figurative eipresMon "cup" used in the prayer, by Matthew, 26 : sg, 
and b^ Luke, 22 •.^2) — mi^t pass away froin him: This petition 
that, it possible, his work night be accomplished without the coming 
to him of this appointed experience is, as the amazement and deadly 
sorrow of his soul indicate, not alone a plea to he spared the physical 
pain of death, but much more the awful consdousness which it 
would bring with it of the reality of the sin of the worid. But this 
plea was an expression of the horror of his soul, as it viewed the com- 
ing Passion, not the disclosure of an unwillingness to undergo it. 
The Father's will in the appointment of the experience was supreme, 
even as the petition was uttered. Saith unto Peter— whose boastful 
protestation of loyalty to his Master made him the natural object of 
the sorrowful rebuke, though all were asleep. Luke, whose record 
differs greatly from the others and betrays some eleioeats of later 
tradition («^ vs. 43, 44) , says that their sleeping came from "sorrow " 
(3i :4S). watch and pray: To the former charge to watch with 
him he now adds the warning to pray for themselves; for it has be- 
come now a matter of concern whether the willingness of their hearts 
to be faithful to him would withstand the human fear and dread 
which the impending attack upon him would arouse within them. 
They are to pray, as he had already done particularly for Peter (Lk. 
33 : 3if.}, that they may be spared the hour of crias; but if not, that 
they may be firm in its test. Again he . . . prajred— for his victory 
IIS 
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43. And straightway, while he yet spake, cometh Judas, 
one of the twelve, and with him a multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and the 

44. scribes and the elders. Now he that betrayed him 
had given them a token, saying. Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he; take him, and lead him away safely, 

was not yet complete. When at last, after a third period of prayer, 
it was assured, he needed their watchful sympathy no longer. Iliey 
had proved helpless to him in this struggle of ha soul, they could 
sleep on now, if they so wished — ^the struggle which would seem to 
them more fearsome was at hand : the Son ofnuu Is betrayed into tlie 
luuidl (rf sinaers. But it ia tmoagb, the sadly justified reproach must 
give way to the summons to arise and be going — evidently back to the 
other disdple»— for he that betnyeth him was at hand. Luke omits 
all the remainder of the incident after the warning to watch and 
pray. 

(j) The Amsl, 14 : 43-S2 

43. One of Ihe twelve — not to describe him, but to txpress anew 
thecoQsdausnessof the infamy of the deed. A multitude: According 
to the Synoptists, the arresting party was an unorganized crowd, 
armed only with the short swords carried by private persons (ct. 
ver. 47) and stares, or stout sticks. It was such a crowd as might 
hastily be gathered together in an attack upon a marauder (cf. ver. 
48). It was evidently placed at Judas' disposal by the members of 
the Sanhedrin and apparently included some of the servants of the 
High Priest (cf. ver. 47), as well as representatives of the members of 
that high court (cf. Lk. 12 : 52). Luke adds to them the officers of 
the Levitical guard of the Temple (22 : 53; cf. Ederaheim, Temple, 
p, 119) with whom he states Jui^ consulted when he made arrange- 
ments for the betraj^l (23 r 4). The Fourth Gospel gives a much 
more military impression of the undertaking by stating that the 
Sanhedrists had "a band (properly, a cohort) of soldiers" with its 
"chief captain" (lit. chiliarck) and that these were armed with 
r^ular "weapons." He also names the High Priest's servant, 
"Malchus"(i8:3, 10, Tj). 

44-47. A token (lit. a concerted signal) — ^ce it was night and 
the indiscriminate character of the crowd gave no surety of their 
abili^ to distinguish Jesus in the confusion which was likely to 
arise. This is omitted by Luke. KiaB — not the affectionate fainil^ 
greeting on the cheek, but the ordinary greeting of a pupil to hu 
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45. And when he was come, straightway he came to him, 

46. and saith, Rabbi; and 'kissed him. And they laid 

47. hands on him, and took him. But a cert^ one of 
them that stood by drew his sword, and smote the 
' servant of the high priest, and struck off his ear. 

48. And Jesus answered and said unto them, Are ye 
come out, as against a robber, with swords and staves 

49. to seize me? I was daily with you in the temple 
teaching, and ye took me not : but fkis is done that the 

> kiiud Um mmk ■ Gck. hmditrtuu. 

teacher — the salutation, "Rabbi," an obeisance, and a tisa on the 
hand (d. ver. 45; Matt 16 :4g). Safely (lit. secwrdy): The idea of 
judos was not to avoid violence, but to accomplish the certain carry- 
ing out of his plan which would iiatuially seem to him in danger of 
failure now that Jesua had shown his knowledge of it. Mark alone 
refera to this direction. Luke introduces a rebuking protest on Jesus' 
part as the kiss was given, and an appeal to the Master on the part 
of the disciples to defend him, as Judas' purpose disclosed itself 
(is :48f.). Matthew represents the Master as addressing Judaa on 
his approach with a remark, the meaning of which in the original 
text is not plain (26 ;5o). Drew his sword And sniote the serraiit of 
the high priest: Though the appeal for permission to defend the 
Master (Lt. ai : 4g) was doubtless refused, the actual laying hold of 
him evidently aroused to action at least one of the disciples — def- 
initely n&med in the Fourth Gospel as Peter (iS : 10). Matthew at 
some length {26 : 5»-54} and Luke briefly (22 : sr) state that this 
impulsive deed was rebuked by Jesus, Luke adding that he healed the 
wound. John, who does not mention the kiss, gives a detailed state- 
ment representing the confunon of the crowd preceding the actual 
arrest, intimating apparently that it arose from their being overawed 
in some way by his presence (18 : 4-9). He also records the at- 
tempted defence and the rebuke (j8 : 11). 

48, 49. The Synoptists unite in stating that the arrest was followed 
by a protest on the part of Jesus, in which he places before the crowd 
the evil motive which must have lain behind the secrecy and armed 
force of th«t deed (cf. Matt. 16 : ssf.; Lk. 11 : sif.). That the 
ScripturOB mlf^t be fulfilled — referring rather to the spirit of such a 
passage as Isa. 53, than to any specific prediction of this incident. 
Li^ omits these wwds, but gives the thought which they contain 
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50. scriptures might be fulfilled. And th^ ^U left him, 
and fled. 

51. And a certain young man followed with him, having 
a linen cloth cast about him, over kis naked body: 

52. and they lay hold on him; but he left the linen clotb, 
and fled naked. 

53. And they led Jesus away to the high priest: and 
there come together ^th him all the chief priests and 

50. Tb0y all left him «nd fled— disclosing the purely impulsive 
charactei of theii attempted defence of the Master and hia dear 
iuaight into the instability of their protested loyalty to him (d. vs. 

51, S3. This incident is peculiar to Mark. It contains nothing to 
disclose the identity of the young man, beyond the fad that be was 
not one of the Twelve. That his attire consisted in a linen cloth, 
cast . . . over hia naked body shows that he had come hastily 
to the scene, perhaps from the house where the Meal had bem 
eaten. If this was the house of Mary, the mother of Mark (d. Acts 



(ij) The Triai before the Sanhtdrin, 14 : 33^2 
53. They led Jesus away to the high priest: The Synoptists agree 
in recording that Jesus was brought directly to the high priest, whose 
name, Caiaphaa, is however given alone by Matthew (26:57). 
There, according to Matthew (a6 : S9-66) and Mark (vs. sS-6*), he 
was placed on trial before the whole Council, which Matthew inti- 
mates was already gathered together in anticipation of the arrest 
(36 : 57), but is described by Mark as assembling upon the arrival of 
Jesus (vet. 54). Luke knows nothing of an immediate trial, but 
states that the Council was assembled, apparently in their usual 
place of gathering in the Temple, "as soon as it was day" (23 ; 66); 
while John records a preliminary exammation of the Prisoner by 
Annas, whom apparently he designates as "high priest" (18 : 19; 
cf. Acts 4 ; 6) and whom he describes as "father in law to Caiapbas 
which was high priest that year" (18 ; 13). After the eaunioation was 
over, Annas sent him to Caiapbas (18 : 24). Of a trial before Caia- 
phas, or before the Sanhediin in his presence, this Evangelist ap- 
^rently gives no record. As Mark states, however (15 li), that the 
Prisoner was taken away to Pilate as soon as it was dawn, all we can 
infer from these fragmentary records is that the trial consisted in a 
318 
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54. the elders and the scribes. And Peter had followed 
him afar off, even within, into the court of the high 
priest; and he was sitting with the officers, and warm- 

55. ing himself in the light 0/ the fire. Now the chief 
priests and the whole council sought witness against 

56. Jesus to put him to death; and found it not. For 
many bare false witness against him, and their witness 

57. agreed not together. And there stood up certain, 

58. and bare false witness against him, saying. We heard 
him say, I will destroy this ^ temple that is made with 
hands, and in three days I will build another made 



preliminary eiaminatbn by Annas, following which the trial befote 
the Sanhedrists took place, which was closed by a peisoual examina- 
tion of the Prisoner by Caiaphas. All the chief priests— the ex-bisb 
priests, as Annas, and possibly those who belonged to high'priestly 
families (cf. Acta 4 : 6; and see Schdier, Jewish People, II, i, 195-206). 
These, together with the elders and the scribes, constituted a full 
tliougb informal meeting of the Sanhedrin (Edereheim, Jesus, II, 
p. 557f-)- 

54. Peter lud followed him . . . into the court of the high 
^est — the open space {alrium) around which were built the cham- 
bers of the palace, in one of the upper rooms of which apparently 
(cf. ver. 66) the Council was gathered. Entrance to the court was 
gained by the "forecourt" (ver. 68, marg.), a passageway opening 
out upon the street. According to the Fourth Go^)el, Peter secured 
admission to the court, through the good services of "another disci- 
ple" [John] who "was known unto the high priest" (18 : ist.), 
his purpose being, doubtless, as Matthew states it, "to see the end 
(26:58). He seated himself with the officers (lit. lerronta— probably 
members of the Temple guard who had made the arrest, cf. Uc. 
22 : 52) — around "the fire of charcoal" (Jn. 18 ; 18, marg.) whidi 
they had kindled to warm themselves (Jn. iS : 18, omitted by Mat- 
thew), for at the altitude of Jerusalem the nights, even in the Spring- 
time, were chilly, e^>ecially in the hours before sunrise. 

55-64. Sout^t witness: This was not a formal process of the r^^ular 

Council. It was an irregular gathering with a definite purpose. It 

was not to try a case brought before it on chaiges, but to secure 

charges on which to carry the case to the Roman governor; since, in 

ai9 
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59. without hands. And not even so did their witness 

6a agree together. And the high foiest stood up in the 

midst, and asked Jesus, saying, Answeiest thou 

nothing? what is it which these witness against thee? 

61. But he held his peace, and answered nothing. Again 
the high priest asked him, and saith unto him, Art 

62. thou the Christ, the Scm of the Blessed? And Jesus 
said, I am: and ye shall see the Son of man sitting at 
the right hand of Power, and coming with the clouds 

63. of heaven. And the high priest rent his clothes, and 

64. saith, What further need have we of witnesses? Ye 
have heard the blasphemy: what think ye? And 

order to put Jesus to death, some evidence must be found to show 
that he had mortally offended Jewish law. And found it not — i.e. did 
nQt find it of such a character as would meet the requiiements of the 
Law (cf. Num. 35 : 30; DeuL 17 : G; ig : 15); for though many had 
been secuied who bore f alM witness— gave garbled teitimony~;-as to 
what be had said or done, they could not be made to agree in the 
testimony which they gave. Finally, there came two (so alone 
Matthew, 26 : 60) who stated that they had heard him say that he 
would destroy this temple made with hands, and in three days 
build another made without hands (cf.Jn. 2 : iq; see later useof this 
same charge. Acts t : 14). But even in this testimony the witnesses 
did not agree to an extent that enabled the Council to establish a 
charge which would make it possible for them to demand his death 
at the hands of the Governor. (So alone Mark; while Luke makes no 
reference at alt to witnesses in the trial.) All their resources in this 
direction having thus failed, effort was made to compel the Prisoner 
to incriminate himself. Jesus had throughout the proceedings main- 
tained a silence that was justified by the falseness of the testimony and 
by his consciousness, not only o£ the utter hopdessness of convincing 
these of his right to life, but of the holy dignity of the portion in 
which he stood before the Nation as its Messiah. Caiaphas therefore, 
rising from his seat, demanded that the Prisoner himself untangle the 
confused charge of sacrilege which the last two witnesses had produced 
and confess to the guilt which they had been unable to prove, but 
which, because there were two who referred to it, seemed hopefully 
to lurk in the facts. But Jesus still held his peace. Ikying aside, 
therefore, all these secondly charges by which they had thought to 
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65. they all coademned liim to be ' worthy of death. And 
some began to spit on hun, and to cover his face, and 
to buSet him, and to say unto him. Prophesy: and the 
officers received him with blows of their hands. 



involve him with the people, as well as to arraign him against the 
Law, the high priest coof roated Jesus with a question whic£ summed 
up tie whole issue between him and the hierarchy — whether the 
Messiah was to be the spiritual supplanter o£ an en^roned ceremo- 
nialism, or its representative religiously and politically before the 
world. Alt thou Uie Christ, the Sen of the Blessed? (a term found 
only here in the New Testament, and one which may well have been 
used by the high priest to avoid the Holy Name, in which case 
Matthew gives the term in its Christian phrasing, a6 : 63}. On this 
q^uestion — just because it raised the vit^ issue — Jesus could not be 
silent. He had challenged these ceremonial claims at the beginning 
of his ministry (see notes on 3 : 7-10); he accepts this challenge of 
his own claims here at its close and answers, I ""1 and adds to this a 
statement which leaves no doubt that his claims involve a fulfilment 
in himself of the supreme prerogatives of Messianic authority and 
power (cf. Ps. no; Dan. 7 ; 13). Matthew represents this questioo 
as put to Jesus on oath (36 : 63). Luke's record of the question and 
its answer differs greatly from that of Matthew and Mark, and is 
evidently not primary {22 : 67-70). Jesus' calm acc^tance of this 
issue and his added asserrion of divine rights — an assertion which 
carried with it the judgment o£ God upon their position — naturally 
aroused within Caiaphas and the Council feelmgs of anget and 
horror. To them it was not only defiance but blasphemy. To this 
' the liigh priest testified by the symbolic rending of his dothea (his 
undergarments, as prescribed by custom, to expre^ great sorrow. 
Gen. 37 : 39, 34, or mdignant protest, Num. 14 ; 6), and to his ques- 
tion, What think ye? they answered, He is worthy of death. This 
question to the Council and their reply is not recorded by Luke. 

65. Some — of the members of the Council, now that the Prisoner 
was by bis own confession an outcast of the Law, gave vent to thdr 
venom by heaping upon bim the grossest of indignities and insults. 
They began to spit upon him (Matthew, more specifically "In his 
face," 26 : 67; cf. Num. ja ; 14; Deut. 35 : 9; Isa. 5° : 6) Mid to 
cover his face (Possibly, after the Roman custom of covering the 
head of condemned criminals. Luke says "blindfolded him," 32 ; 64), 
and then to buffet him (lit. strike viith the fist) while they mockingly 
called upon him to prophesy who struck him (Matthew gives fml 
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66. And as Peter was beneath in the court, there cometh 

67. one of the maids of the high priest; and seeing Peter 
warming himself, she looked upon him and saith, 

6S. Thou also wast with the Nazarene, even Jesus. But 
he denied, saying, I neither know, nor understand 
what thou sayest: and he went out into the porch; 

69. ^ and the cock crew. And the maid saw him, and be- 
gan again to say to them that stood by. This is otte ^ 

' Muy MSS. onut md lit cxi cnv. 

expression to their derision in hi« "Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
who b he that struck thee?" 36 :6S). Seeing the treatment he 
tecdved from the Council, the officers (membeis of the Temple 
{niard, who stilt had him in charge, cf. Lk. 33 : 51} received him — 
doubtless as he was knocked against them by the Saohedriats— with 
Mows of their hands (lit. with bltncs of rods, as in Jn. 18 : ai; 19 : 3; 
cf. margins). Luke represents all this outrage as perpetuated by the 
guards; but he misplaces it before the trial took place (31 : 63-65). 
So ended the hours of this night of hocrot and iniquity. But Uie 

Ert io it played by Peter is yet to be told. Peter's denials of his 
aster, prepared for in ver. 54, are now recorded in detail. 
66-73. Beneath in the court: The Sanhedrists were assembled, 
apparently ia one oE the upper rooms of the palace, overlooking the 
court (d. Lk. 22 : Oi), though unlikely within hearing even of such 
vigorous protestations as Peter made. One of the maids ot the 
fai^ priest — a young female slave (cf. Gal. 4 : 22), one of the high 
priest's domestics, whose duty apparently was to attend at the 
street door of the paiace (Jn. iS : 16; cf. Acts 13 : 13), She seemed 
&^t to notice him as a stranger in the group around the fire and 
then looking at him mote attentively--in a way, perhaps, her duties 
as portress had accustomed her to do^recognized him as one whom 
possibly she had seen in Jesus' disciple company during these days of 
the Feast (cf. Jn. iS : 17). I neldier know nor nnaerstand what 
ttiou safest (or, more likely, in his startled confusion, as in the mar- 
gin, "I ndther know nor understand: thou, what sayest thou?"). 
Hb deniab are likely to have developed from general to specific 
negations, as he was repeatedly confronted with the facts, so that 
such a confused answer as this b what might be expected at first. 
Matthew presents the development most clearly (36 ; 70-74); Luke, 
the least so (33 : 57-60). Went out into the pmch (marg. "fore- 
court." Matthew, lit., Icvmnis the iole, 36 : 71): He left the light of 
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70. them. But he again denied it. And after a little while 
again they that stood by said to Peter, Of a truth 

71. thou art (WM of thenj; for thou art a Galilean. But 
he began to curse, and to swear, I know not this man 

7a. of whom ye speak. And straightway the second time 
the cock crew. And Peter called to mind the word, 
how that Jesus said unto him, Before the cock crow 
twice, thou "shalt deny me thrice. ' And when he 
thought there<m, he wept. 

■ Alii lit bcfm la SKf . 

the fire and retreated into the passageway leading to the door opeH' 
bg on the street. BeKan again to say: Mark represents this as a 
repeated statement by the same maid, asserting to them that stimd 
by the rightfulness of her first chacge: Matthew makes it another 
maid (36 : 71); Luke, another person (la : 58), In any case, Peter 
seems to have heard the renewed accusation and again deziied it, 
Matthew adding "with an oath" (16 r 7a). Finally, after a lltU« 
while (Luke, "after the space of about one hour," 33 : 59) Peter 
having apparently returned to the fire and brazened out the situation 
by entering into conversation with the bungers, began to betray his 
(^lilean acceoL This, as far as we have any knowledge, was defec- 
tive in its gutturab and tended to lisping, and consequently in this 
respect could hardly have disclosed itself in the answers which he is 
recorded by Mark as giving, but is quite likely to have needed more 
of a conversation to make itself apparent; though there is not to be 
forgotten the general provincialism of tone and manner which must 
have been present in all he said. (See reference to local difierenccs in 



which he replies with his stoutest protestation and with a loss of all 
self-control calls down curses on himself in a desperate effort to sustain 
his lie. Luke has no reference to the profanity (22 : 60); while John, 
evidoitly at this point adds to the conclu^veness of the chacge the 
fact that a kinsman of the high priest's servant, whom Peter had 
wounded at the arrest, recognized him as one whom he had seen with 
Jesus in the garden (iS : 26). Straightway— doubtless, as Peter 
finished (Luke puts it, "Immediately, while he yet spake," 11 : 60), 
the second time the cock crew : The first time (ver. 6S) he may not 
have noticed it; though all the other Evangelists record but one 
crowing, and at this time, while ttie best text of ver. 6S records none 
223 ,.c 
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16. And straightway in tlie morning tlie chief priests 
with the elders and scribes, and the whole council, 
hdd a consultation, and bound Jesus, and carried 

here. Ill either case, Peter dow for the first time recalls what Jesus 
h»d said of his forthcomiiig denials. If the look which the Master 
gave the Apostle, probably from the upper room in one of the inter- 
vals of the trial, or after it was over (recorded alone by Luke, 33 : 61), 
ii part of the incident, the conadousaeai of his perfidy must have 
been miserably increased and under its pressure, ht wept (Matthew, 
t6 .-7s, and Luke, la :6i, "he went out [of the couitl and wept 
bitterly"). 

■ (7) The Trial Before Pilate, 13 : 1-20 
I. Stndtfitw«7 In flu moniingi '-«- at the first break of day, so 
that Jesus might be taken to the Governor before the streets were 
crowded. Held ■ consuttatitni: It would seem that after the ao-calted 
trial the Council had adjourned, reassembling at early dawn to con- 
sult as to how they should formulate the charge to be brought before 
the Governor. The only accusation which they had been able to 
work up against tbe Prisoner-was a strictly religious one, which a 
Roman official would be quite likely to ignore, and all that they had 
accomplished would come to nought. Luke seems to have confused 
this consultation with the Council trial {m ■ 66-71). Dalivered hfaa 
up to Pilate: When Archelaua, because of bis intolerably a)H>reasive 
rule, was, on petition by the Jews, removed from his ethnarcny over 
Judtea, Samaria and Idumxa, his domain was placed in charge of a 
Procurator, who was independent in his administration save in cases 
of eitiemc necessity or difficulty, when the Legate of Syria assumwl 
command (cf, ScbUrer, I,_ ii, p. 44f.). He had thus in the normal 
conduct of his rule the right of deciding matters of life and death 
{cf. SchOrer, I, ii, p. 57f.; Jn. 18 -.31). His official residence was at 
Cxaarea (a. Acts 33 : 33), where he was assisted by a Council 
{cF. 5chltrer,I,ii, p. 60; Acts ts : ii); but during the Passover week it 
was his custom to be present at Jerusalem with a detachment of 
■oldiers to guard against pos^ble outbreaks of Jewish fanaticism 
(cf. Schtirer, I, ii, p. 4Sf.; Matt. 17 : 37). It is uncertain where he 
resided while in Jerusalem — whether in tbe palace {Pmtonvm) of 
Herod (cf. Schdrer, I, ii, p. 48f.; Acts, 13 : 35], a fortified structure 
on the Western hill; or m the Antonia, tbe citadel adjoining tbe 
Temple (cf. Westcott, on Jn. 18 raS; ig : 13; Swete, on Mk. 15 r 16), 
where the troops, always present in the dty, were quartered (d. Acts 
II : 31). Pontius Pilate, the fifth in tbe series, was appointed in 
iS-j6 AJ). His rule, as represented both by Josephus {Antig. 
xvm; Jewitk War, a, 9, iff.) and by Philo (De Leg. 3S), was one at 
314 
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2. Hm away, and delivered him up to Pilate. And 
Pilate asked him, Art thou the EJog of the Jews? And 

3. he answering saith unto him, Thou sayest. And the 

4. chief priests accused him of many things. And Pilate 
again asked him, saying, Answerest thou nothing? 

5. behold how many things they accuse thee of. But 
Jesus Qo more answered anything; insomuch that 
Pilate marvelled. 

coiruptioQ and cruelty (cf. Lk. 13 : i); altbough the Goqwl record of 
bis conduct in the case of Jesua shows him to have been Dot utterly 
destitute of the sense of justice; while vadllatiug iu will aitd 6oau- 
nated by a regard for hb own interests. 

3-5. Art Aoa the King of the Jews?: We have here the first inti- 
matioQ of the results reached in the consultation of the CoundL 
Laying asade the religious character of bis confeaaioQ of Measiafaship, 
they had fonnulated it into a claim of political kingship over the , 
Jews — the precise thing which in bis Mmistry be had declined to 
entertain, and declining had alienated tbe populace and embittered 
the leaders. Luke, who throughout the Passion narrative is evidently 
relying on other and more detailed sources than Mark, gives us the 
form m which tbe charge was laid before Pilate: "We found this 
maa perverting our nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Ciesar 
and saying that he himself is Christ a King" — or as in margin — "an 
anointed King" (33 : 1) and the penalty they demanded: "worthy of 
death" (13 ; 15), The Fourth Gospel phrases it in a purely general 
way: "If this man were not an evil doer, we should not have d^vered 
him up to thee" (iS : 30). In addition to this cbarge of political 
jcingship, die chief priests, who did not hesitate to lay aside tbe 
dignity of tfieir office in peraonally appearing hetoK the Roman 
official, accused him of many things, which probably refer to tbe 
additional items involved in the cbanx as given by Luke (33 : i, s). 
To Pilate's question Jesus replied TSoa ujest; for to deny this 
claim, or to ignore it, however falsely his accusers had empbamzed 
it, would have been to disown in a significantly public way his mission . 
to his people. But to the detailed charges of the priests, utteriy 
distorted and falsified as from Luke's record (23 : 3) we see they 
were, he answered nothing insomuch that Pilate moirelled. The 
Poutlh Gospel elaborates Jesus' reply to Pilate's question into a 
dialogue between tbe Prisoner and the official (18 : 34-38), but, with 
Luke, says nothing of the refusal to answer the vaned charges of the 
priests. From Luke (13 : 4) and John (18 : 38) we learn that P^te 

»35 
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6. Now at the feast he used to release unto them one 

7. prisoner, whom they asked of him. And there was 
one called Barabbas, lytt^ bound with them that had 
made insurrection, men who in the insurrection had 

8. committed murder. And the multitude went up and 
began to ask him lodoasbe was wont to do unto thenL 

ma not impressed with the chaijges, and ^ve it as bis opinion that 
there was no fault to be found with the Pnsoaer. But, as Luke adds 

(>3 : 5-16), the priests having reiterated their charges with increased 
bitterness and having mentjoned Galilee as included in the field of 
Jesus' activities, Pilate sent him with his accusers to Herod, who was 
IQ Jerusalem at that time, and close at hand, if Pilate was staying in 
his palace (see notes on ver. 1). Herod, however, having discovered 
nothing against him, Pilate summoned the accusers before him and 
gave bis judgment that the Prisoner bad done nothing worthy of 
death; so tliat he would simply scourge him and let him go. Accord- 
iiig to the Fourth Gospel, the examination of the Prisoner apparently 
was held within the biulding, the judgments being given from a 
tribunal set up, dther in the inner court of the building, if it was 
Herod's palace, or on a cleared space without the building if it was the 
Antonia. The Fourth Gospel refers to it as "a place called the 
Pavement, but in Hebrew Gabbatha" {19 : 13; cf. r8 : 39, 33, 38; 
iguf., 9). 

6-15. At die fMst (lit. at a feast, at feast time) he osfld to re- 
lease . . . one prisoner: This custom, which was confined to the 
Passover (cf. Jn. 18 : 39) and apparently to Pilate's administration 
{cf. Matt. 17 ; 15), is of unknown origin. While it does not seem 
in accord with Pilate's reputed harshness of nile, it may be e\ddence 
of his willingness at times to offset bis cruelty with small acts of 
geneiosity. He was in bad enough favor with his subjects to make 
such a course of action at least good policy and such concessions were 
not contrary to the custom of the Roman dealings with the Jews at 
this time (df. Schdrer, I, ii, pp. S7-S9). Whom t£ey asked of him; 
The people were apparently allowed to name the prisoner to be re- 
leased, the privilege, of course, being limited by the nature of his 
offence. Bambbaa (Aram. Bar-Abba, 'Son of tbe Father,' or 'of 
the Teacher,' a patronymic): From the statement here given there 
isnoreason to imderstaod that Barabbas was a robber (as Jd. 18 -.^o), 
or even that he had gone to the length of murder (as Lk. 33 ; 19; 
Acts 3 : 14) in the riot in which he had participated. From ver. 11 
(cf. Matt. 37 : 16), he was apparently well known and popular. la 
accordance with this custom, the people who bad begun to assemble 
316 
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9. And Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye that I 

10. release unto you the King of the Jews? For he per- 
ceived that for envy the chief priests had delivered 

11. him up. But the chief priests stirred up the multi- 
tude, that he should rather release fiarabbas unto 

12. them. And Pilate again answered and said luto them, 
What then shall I do unto him whom ye call the King 

before Pilate's quarters, presented their petition that a prisoner be 
released to them. Pilate, seeing here a way out of his di£culty, 
asked them if he should release the king of the Jews, feeling sure that 
the chief priests were moved as&inst tbe Prisoner out of envy of his 
power with the people and believing that the people would be pa- 
triotically arous^ in favor of one who had t>een politically accused 
twfoR the Government. Tbe Fourth Gospel represents Pilate u 
himself reminding the populace of this amnesty custom and suggest- 
ing that it issue in favor of Jesus (18 rsg). Following Pilate's in- 
quiry as to whether in carrying out the custom he should release 
Jesus, there apparently was a period of deliberation on the people's 
part, during which the chief priests ("and tbe elders," Matt. 17 : so) 
stirred them up to aslc that he should ratiier release Barabboa unto 
diem, Tbe period, however, is not likely to have been long, for the 
task was not after all a difficult one. Popular expectation of 3ome 
political announcement had been strong at Jesus' public entry into 
the city; but the enthusiasm then manifested liad not iieen sustained. 
Four dajTs had passed and nothing had happened. On tbe day after 
bis entry he had indeed dramatically cleansed the Temple, and on 
the following day he had been in keen controversy with the religious 
leaders; but since then he had practically retired from pubHc notice, 
and now he stood before them a helpless prisoner, charged with 
blasphemyby the priests and treated by Pilate with a pitying political 
contempt. There really was not much in his case to arouse their 
patriotism; Batabbas, the insurrectionist, appealed to them far 
more, and, whether his name was the one they had had first in mind 
to present, or whether it was now first suggested to them by tbe 
priests, they were, with no great difficulty, persuaded to prefer it to 
that of Jesus, and it was so presented to Pilate. Pos^bly, it was 
during this period of deliiieration by the people that Pilate's wife 
sent to him the cautionary message recorded by Matthew (17 : 19). 
Crucifj him {Luke gives it as repeated, 23 : 11): Their impassioned 
cry, as Pilate further questioned them what he was then to do with 
Jesus, was of course in accordance with the directions of the priests; 
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13. of the Jews? And they cried out again, Crudfy him. 

14. And Pilate said unto them, Why, what evil hath he 
done? But they cried out exceedingly, Cmdfy him. 

15. And Pilate, wishing to content the multitude, released 
unto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified. 

but it doubtkaa wu emphasized by the resentment felt at the Gov-, 
eroor*! laicaadc implicatioD — itself suggested by bis suiprised dis- 
BppointmeDt at their choice — that Jesus was one nbom they had 
■iKUly accq>ted as thur Icing (cf. 11 : gf.; Lk. 19 ; 38). His ques- 
tion naturally was not intended to leave with the mob the deter- 
minatioii of the punisbmeat to be given in the case; it was rather 
an expoctulation with them against giving over to punishment at 
all one who was not guilty of any crime, so that their wild answering 
■bout, condemning Jesus to an ignominious death, was doubtless 
to Pilate not only an additional, but a startling surprise, and once 
more and with evident heat he brought to them the injustice of their 
demand. But this seemed only to anger them to reckless wildness 
and they cried ont exceedingly (lit. shouted vntii exceeding vehemence) 
Cmcify him. Mark — followed practically by Luke (33 ; 23-js) — 
closes the scene with the simple statement that Pilate, wiping to 
content die multitude, i.e. on a pure policy of government expediency, 
released unto tfaem Barabbas, and delivered Jesua when he had 
scourged him, to be cnicifled. Matthew adds that when Pilate saw 
that further reasoning with the mob was useless, be washed his lianda 
before them, as a public attestation of his blamelessneaa for the sen- 
tence and tbat the people publicly accepted it as responsibly due to 
them (27 : 34f.)- The Fourth Gospel, on the other band, gives no 
record of this expostulation, but narrates in detail tbe closing of the 
scene, which, as it presents it, is determined solely on grounds of 
Pilate's personal interest. This narrative includes not only the 
mocking by the soldiers — which appears in the Synoptists as an in- 
cident following the delivering up_ of tbe Prisoner to his fate — but 
also a further fnutless appeal of Pilate to tbe crowd, followed by an 
ironical suggestion that if they inusted on a sentence of death, th^ 
should execute it themselves — a thing legally impossible, as both 
Pilate and the people knew. To this the accusers reply that if the 
Prisoner be not guilty in the Governor's dght, he is in theirs, since 
he "made himsm the Son of God," and their law must be carried 
out. This leads to a further private examination of tbe Prisoner by 
Pilate, the outcome of which is a further effort on the Governor^ 
part to release him. At this, the accusers make tbe threat that such 
aaS 
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i6. And the soldiers led him away within the court, 
which is the 'Pnetorium; and they call together the 

17. whole ' band. And they clothe him with purple, and 

18. platting a crown of thorns, they put it on him; and 

19. theybeganto3alutehim,Hail,Eingof the Jews! And 
they smote his head with a reed, and spat upon him, 

20. and bowing their knees worshipped him. And when 
they had mocked him, th^ took ofiE from him the 
purple, and put on him his garments. And they lead 
him out to crucify him. 

> falaa. • tthart. 

acti<Ht would be & proper basis of complaint at Rome against the 
Governor's byalty to the Emperor. Whereupon Pilate practicallj 
gives up the struggle, bringing the Priaoaer out before Uie peopl^ 
and, with a fiupicme contempt for them as well as for him, presenting 
bim to them as tlieir king. Upon this, they demand a,gain his death 
and when Pilate asks with a sneer whether they will have him coidly 
their king, they reply with what perhaps was the greatest of all the 
lies to which the situation had forced them, "We have no king but 
Cfesar." Thereupon, Jesus is delivered up to death {ig : 1-16). 

16-30. LedhimKwaywitlun the court: The scourging, which wu 
exceedingly painful and sometimes followed by death, was ordinarily 
inflicted by lictors, but, as Pilate had no such offidaU, it must have 
been carried out in this instance by his soldiers {cf. Matt. 17 : 37). 
Apparently, it took place outside the buikUng, before the mob; since, 
aner it was over, the soldiers took the Prisoner into the inner court 
of what Mark's narrative (cf. also Uatt. 17 : 37) regards as tiw 
Protorhim, or official residence of the Governor in the dty (cf. 
Jn. 18 ; 38, 33; 19 : 9) — whether this was the palace of Herod (cf. 
Acts 33 : 35), or the Antonia, where the city troops were quartered. 
(cf. Acts 31 : 31, see notes on ver. i). There Huj call togeOier Qia 
irtitde band — the cohort, made up of provincial troops — excepting 
jews who were exempt — and numbering at least 50°, which consti- 
tute the dty garrison. Those who had done the scourging let it be 
known that the Prisoner is the reputed king of the despised Jews and 
summon their comrades to have sport with him. They strip off 
his outer garments (cf. Matt. 37 : sS) and clothe him with piuple. 
Matthew gives it more precisely, "a scarlet robe," or chlamys, a 
short cloak worn by soldiers, officers, and rulers — perhaps a cast<oS 
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31. And they ' compel one passing by, Simon of Cyrene, 
coming from the countiy, the father ctf Alexander and 
Rufus, to go with them, that he might bear his cross. 

piece of Bpparel, with enough color in it to make it all the more a 
mockeiy (d. Swete, ad loc.). John calls it simply "a purple gar- 
ment," tg ; a. Luke does not record the mocking at all. Then they 
plaited S crown of tfaoms— doubtless from the brushwood kept in 
the court for the customary fire (cf. 14 : 54: Ja. iS : iS, Menjjea, 
ad loc.y-^xid pat It on him and began to salute Git. greet, acciaim) 
him, HaUgEillt; of the Jewsl But mockery not being enough, th^ 
proceeded to brutality and smote his head with a reed, which Mat- 
thew states they had first placed in tiis hand as a sceptre (17 : 39; 
Jolm says "they struck him with their hands," margin "witii 
tods," 19 : 3), and then, instead of the kiss of homage, they spat 
upon him and with supreme contempt bowing their tmees wor- 
sniwed him. Matthew connects this mock homage with their royal 
acclaiming of him (17 : 39). John makes no reference to it at all, 
and leco^ the whole incident as taking place with the scourging 
(19 : if.)- After their brutal scorn had satisfied itself, the soldiers 
leclothe him with his own garments and lead him out to croci^ him. 

(S) The Cntcifixim, is : 21-41 
SI. Compel (lit. la emfloy one as a countr or messenger, a Persian 
word, cf. Deissmano, Bible Studies, p. 86f. Bxpositar, January, igoS, 
p. 54; cf. also Matt. 5 : 41, where the same word is used) : The Per- 
sian couriers, stationed by relays at various localities, had authority 
In case of need to commandeer horses, vessels, and men for the further- 
ing of the royal messages on their way. Here, ihi" passing stranger 
was pressed into the service of carrying the cross — i.e. the cross piece, 
the upright being permanently fiied in the ground, in the place of 
the Prisoner, who was too weakened by the experiences of the night 
and the scourging just inflicted to bear (Jn. ig : 17), as sentenced 
criminals were compelled to do, the instruments of their execudon. 
Simon of Cyrene . . . fatherof Alexander and Rufns: Cyrene was 
a dty of North Africa, in which a colony of Jews had been settled 
in the time of Ptolemy I. This stranger was doubtless in attendance 
upon the Passover (cf. Acts a : 10; 6 : g; 13 : i) and was coming 
hito the dty from the country — not the tiilri fidds or fanns, as in 
6 : 36, but the general region outside the dty. If the Rufus here 
referred to is to be identified with the Rufus saluted by Paul in Rom. 
16 : 13 (cf- Sanday ad loc.), the reason for Mark's mention of hiwi 
230 
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33. And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which 

33. is, being interpreted. The place of a skull. And 
they offered him wine mingled with myrrh: but he 

34. received it not. And they cnidfy him, and part his 
gannents among them, casting lots upon them, what 

35. each should take. And it was the third hour, and 

in this general way, as one who would be well known to his readent 
may be found in the fact that he was writing bia Gospel for Christians 
in Rome. Matthew and Luke omit the reference to the sons and the 
Fourth Gospe! has no record of the incident at all. Luke intioducea 
here the somewhat improbable statement of the fallowing crowds 
and waUiog women and Jesus' remaAs to tiie btter on the way 
(33 ; 17-30- 

13. Golgotha (Transhteration of the Aramaic word, GvigaUa, 
Jn. i^ : 17, meaning a stuU [d. Lk. 13 rjj] ): Tile place was near 
the city (Jd. ig : 20), and, doubtless for the sake of the impression 
to be made by the execution, a place that was easily in view of the 
passing public (ver. 19; Lk. 33 : 35); in fact, prominent enou^ to 
be visible from afar (ver. 40; Lk. 23 : 49). Whether the traditional 
site, within the space covered by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
the N. W. quarter of the modem dty, is correct depends upon the 
location of the second North Cit^ wail mentioned by Josephus Bdl. 
Jud.Vjiv, 2. Ifthiswallran inside this region, the site is likely to be 
correct, as it is confirmed by continuous tradition from the time of 
Constantine (So Hastings (angle vol.] Bibk Diet., art. Golgotha. See 
also Sanday, Sacred Sites, pp. 53-55). U it ran out^de of it, then 
there is no place which will commend itself as its location (So Standard 
Bible Diet; art. Jerusalem, Si 36 and 45). 

33-15. lliey (not the soldiera, but some merdful bystanders) 
ofleredhimwinemingledwitliinyrrh. (Matthew says "gall," 37 134, 
perhaps due to Ps. 69 ; ai) — not to deaden the sense of pain, for 
this would not be its effect, but to increase the warming and stim- 
ulating eSect of the wine. But "when he had tasted it" (Matt. 
aj : 34), he refused it. He would drain the cup which the Father 
had offered him to the full. The incident is omitted by both Luke 
arid the Fourth Gospel. They crucify him: The generally followed 
method of crucifirion was to lay the prisoner on the ground and 
upon the cross piece, which had been tlmist under his shoulders, the 
arms were then stretched out, and the hands nailed to its extremities 
(Jn. 30 : 15). So fastened, the body was lifted up and the cross piece 
nailed to the upright alr^y fixed in the ground, the body resting 
on a piece of wood attached to the upright as on a saddle. The feet 
ail 
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26. they crucified liim. And the superscription of his ac- 
cusation was written over, the King of the Jews. 

also were pn^bly nailed to the upright (Lk. 34 : s^t). So erected, 
tibe cross stood iu>t more than nine feet hudi, the body being within 
easy leach from the ground (d. ver. 36}. Part Ilia gaimcnts among 
fliein, casting lots upon lliem: Tiiis was the customary disposal (d 
tiie victim's apparel. The Fourth Go^>el has a more detailed account 
of bow the garments were divided, seeing in it a fulfilment of the 
Scripture in Ps.ja : 18; (tg : Jjf-)- This disposal of Jesus' gannraits he 
follows with the incident of the women at the Cross and Jesus' tender 
committal of his Mother to the care of the disciple whom he loved 
(vs. 15-27). As, however, this is the only incident he records between 
the Gist and the last moments of the crucifixion, it can only be con- 
jectured at what time in the interval it occurred (see below for the 
Synoptist's reference to the jjreaence of the women, Mk., ver. 40J 
Matt., ver. 56; Lk., ver. 49). It was tiie third hour (so alone Maii) — 
i.e. 9 A. ii., according to the Jewish method of reckoning the hours 
of the day from Sunrise to sunset. The Fourth Gospel gives the time 
at which the sentence was finally passed upon the Prisoner as "about 
the sixth hour" (19 : 14), or about 6 A. M., if the Roman method of 
reckoning from midnight to midnight is followed (see Edersheim, 
TempU, p. 174; but also note the probability of an error in the test 
of the Fourth Gospel, Expository Times, Jan. 1909, p. iSjf.). Luke 
here introduces the first word from (he Cross, which is recorded only 
by him, "Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do" 
("3 : 34)- 

36. The superscription of his accusation: The name of the crim- 
inal with the crime for which he had been condemned was inscribed 
on a board, which was carried before him, or suspended from his nei^ 
as he went to execution and affixed to the cross over his head (Matt. 
37 : 37)- The form of the inscription given in the Fourth Gospel, 
"JESUS OF ^fAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS," (19 : 19), 
as containing the name and th e pla ce is thus to be preferred to the 
shortened form given in Mark, THE KING OF THE JEWS, followed 
practically by Luke {23 : 38), and even to that given in Matthew 
which omits the local deagnation, "THIS IS JESUS THE KING 
OF THE JEWS" (a; :37). The Fourth Go^ states that the title 
was determined by Pilate and that "it was written in Hebrew and 
in Latin and In Greek" (ig ; igf.}— Latin being the official language, 
Greek the common speech, and these being preceded by Hebrew, 
evidently in order that all the Jews, whether bilingual or not, might 
smart in public for what they had compelled him to do. That they 
did smart is clear from what the Fourth Gospel adds of the petition 
to Pilate by the chief priests that the wording be changed so that 
833 
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27. And with bim they crucify two robbers; one on his 
right hand, and one on his left.* And they that 

2Q. passed by railed on Mm, wagging their heads, and 
saying, Hal thou that destroyest the ^temple, and 

I Mur MSS. bicrt m. ig. And On itriHure wai MfiUtd wUch srilt. And k* 



this Jewish kingship should not be stated as a fact, but as a claim on 
the Prisoner's part — a. request which Fikte grimly refused (ig : iif.). 

a?- Two robbers (Luke, "malefactora," 13 : 33)— outlaws, bi^ 
ands, dei^iate choracteis and not to be ctaaaed with thieves. At 
the same time, the word does not designate them as necessarily in< 
Burrectionists and therefore ot the crowd with which Batabbas had 
been connected (ver. 7). The Fourth Gospel refers to the fact that 
there were two others crucified with Jesus, but makes no mention of 
the character of their crime (ig : 18). Verse 38 U not part of the 
original text and is, consequently, omitted. 

39-32. They that passed by— not necessarily those of the mob 
that had demanded Jesus' death, but persons passing to and from 
the dty along the public road, near which the crosses had been erected. 
They doubUeas knew generally of Jesus as hated by the religious 
leaders and had heard the report of the charge made against him at 
the Council trial. To them it was a shamefully iMiaatful claim that 
he could destroy the sacred Temple and build it again in three daya^ 
a claim absurdly mocked b^ his present helpless condition, and their 
fanaticism burst forth in msultmg cries and deriding gestures; for 
their suggestion that he save himself and come down from tbe cross 
was not so much a challenge to his miraculous powers as a taunt at his 
lack of them. The chief [ffiests mocking him among themselTSs; 
Although it was a feast day the priests and scribes and elders (Matt. 
37 ; 41) were out at the place of crudfirion, aside perhaps from the 
passing crowd and refraining from directly railing at the victim, but 
exulting among themselves at the evident justiGcation of thdr opposi- 
tion to his Messianic daims. H« saved ouiers from disease and death 
and held this power as proof of bis Messiah ship (Matt. 11 : 3-6); 
but now hlmsell he camiot save from this death to which we have 
brought him. If he be the Christ, the King of Israel be claimed to 
be, let him now come down from the cross, that we may see and be- 
lieve — not that they would have believed even it they had seen him 
come down from hia hopeless place; tor the condition ot their belief 
in Jesus was not tbe mere exhibition of miraculous power — they 
admitted that he had already shown himself possessed of that — but 
of miraculous power applied to political and levolurimary ends. 
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30. buildest it id three days, save thyself, and come down 

31. from the cross. In like manner also the chief priests 
mocking Inm among themselves witli the scribes said, 

33. He saved others; ^himself he cannot save. Let the 
Christ, the King of Israel, now come down from the 
cross, that we may see and believe. And they that 
were crucified with him r^roached him. 

33. And when the sixth hour was come, there was 
f^jirlrnfMw over the whole * land until the ninth hour. 

■ (M b <M MM Jliwi4'r 'Barlk. 

md even then their belief nould have been only such as would have 
committed to him the cause of their religious nationalism. That 
he could not save himself for such a. purpose was their unconscious 
testimoDy to the spiritual character of his mission to the world. 
Matthew adds that they quoted against him a passage from the 
33d Psalm (17 ;43)', while Luke, though be does not mention the 
public mllety, states that the soldiers joined with the priests and 
scribes in thor deriaon, offering him vinegar— the sour wine of 
laborers (Ruth 3 : 14) and of the common soldier — in sport at his 
sufferings (13 : 3G). The; that were crucified with him reproached 
him: With them it was oot the sneering disbelief of the crowd, nor 
the jubilant mockery of the priests, but the bitter reproach of those 
whose fellow suffenngs his helplessness could not relieve. Luke 
states that one of the malefactors rebuked his comrade, reminding 
tiim of their own guilt as contrasted with Jesus' innocence, and 
appealiog to Jesus to be remembered when he came into possession 
of his kingdom — an appeal to which Jesus replied with the memorable 
words, "Today shall thou be withmein Paradise" {23 :39-43). The 
Fourth Gospel makes no reference to the general incident of mocking, 
■D any of its phases. 

33. Sixth honr — twelve o'clock, noon. Darkness over the whole 
land: It is not necessary to consider this a supernatural event. Nor 
could it have been an eclipse of the sun, with the Paschal moon at 
its full, and it is not likely to have been the darkness preceding an 
earthquake, the mention of which in Matthew (27 : 51-53) is due to 
legendary inSuences. It may have resulted from purely local causes, 
such as die wind storms mentioned hy Furrer in his Watiderungen, 
p. ijs^j which in this region occur at times in the last weeks <d 
Spring, deeply clouding the heavens till the sunlight finally disappears. 
At the same time, it naturally impressed the disciples, not only aa 
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34. And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, being inter- 
preted, My God, my God, ^ why hast thou forsaken 

35. me? And some of them that stood by, when they 

36. heard it, said, Behold, he calleth Elijah. And one ran, 
and filling a spooge full of vinegar, put it on a reed, 
and gave him to drink, saying, Let be; let us see 

1 Why adsl Oumfiirialie mf 

portentous, but as divinely connected with the shameful event which 
was taking place — the prophecies of Joel (a : 31) and Amos (8 : gt.) 
readily occurruig to them — while, for ourselves, however natural we 
may consider its cause, we cannot but recognize an agreement be- 
tween its character and the awful event in connection with which 
it occurred. The whole land— of Judaea— natQ the nindi hour, 
i.e. 3 P- M. 

34-36. Jeauacrled . . . EIol,EIol,Ituiiaubaclithanl:Thisistlie 
Aramaic form of the opening words of Uie iid Psalm, the Hebrew form 
of which is partially preserved in the marginal readings to this passage 
and Its parallel in Mt. 27 ; 46. It would seem that in this instance Jesus 
must have used wholly the Hebrew language; since it was only this 
lormofthefirst twowords ("Eli, Eli") whidj would have suggested to 
the bystanders that he was calling upon Elijah {ver. 35) and he would 
not have miied his speech. The agony whidi Jesus had eipwienced In 
the Garden, as he looked forward to the inevitable eipression which 
an would give to its hatred of the love of God, wrung from his lips 
this cry of anguish, as the full realization of this hatred closed down 
upon him. It was not the cry of de^>air, as though he had become 
conscious of the Father's withdrawal of fellowship with him, for there 
was no such withdrawal, but the cry of faith eipostulating against 
despair, as he summoned his conviction of that fellowship against 
all the perceptible »gns of its withdrawal (See Hogg, Christ's Mtsiage 
of the Kingdom, p. igsf. with Garvie, in the Expositor, June, 1907, 
pp. 507-527.) Some of them that stood by— not the soldiers, who 
wouM not understand the language, nor to whom the sounds would 
have had any scriptural suggestion— said, Behold, he calleth Elijah : 
The helpless sufferer's supposed calling upon the Prophet, who was 
held to be "a deliverer in time of trouble" (cf. i Kings 17 : 8-24) 
exdtes anew their derision, though perhaps with a certain amount 
of superstitious interest. One of the crowd, doubtless hearing Jesug' 
cry of thirst (Jn. 19 : 2g), ran, and filling k nionge full of Tinegar— 
the soldier's sour wine or posca — from a jar that stood near (Jn. 19 : 
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37. whether Elijah cometh to take him down. And 

38. Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. And 
the veil of the '■ temple was rent in two from the t(^ 

39. to the bottom. And when the centurion, who stood 



a), pot It on ■ rwd ("hyswp," Jn. ig : 19— a plant of uncertaiD 
mUficatkti). See article in 5tai)^Brd£tMei>tctwKary) and gave him 
to drink. Hie epangfi and reed were frequently taken by Uie guard 
to tbe place of crudfizion for use in such emergendes. In the present 
cas^ hcnvever, it was a self interested rather than a nindf ul act; for 
ai the bystander carried it to the crass he said, L«t be; let as see 
idiether Bi^ cometh to take him down — respiting ac interference 
with bis action from tbe rest of the crowd, with the idea that by 
prolonging the sufFerer's life there would be a chance to see whethu 
the Prophet would come to bis rescue. According to Matthew (17 : 
4g), it is the crowd that seeks to prevent the giving of the relieving 
drmk, in. a more exdted interest in what might possibly happen. 
Luke makes no reference to the incident. 

37. And Jesus uttered a loud voice— ^similar to his cry of desola- 
tion in its agony, but different from it in its cause — and gaTO up the 
ghost O't- expired. So Lk. 33 ; 46; Matthew, "yielded up Ms spirit," 
17 : 50): Two utterances of Jesus are recorded in this final moment — 
one by Luke who states that this agonidng cry was followed by the 
words which, beautiful in themselves, are also significant of Jesus' 
restored assurance of communion with God, " Father, into thy hand 
I commend my ^iiit" (23 :46); the other by John, who records 
that Jesus, having accepted the proffered drink, gave expression to 
what must have been, not merely the supreme relief, hut the glorious 
triumph of his accomplished work, "It is finished" (19 ; jo; see 
Garyie, Inner Life, p. 4J4f.). This was the end of his earthly mis- 
sion; but with it was ushered in the beginning of that heavenly 
ministry which will txintinue until the Kingdom of God is finaUy 
consummated in the perfecting of this human world. 

38. The veil of the temple was rent— the veil which separated 
the Holy Place from the Most Holy Place, the rending of which 
was considered in the thought of the E^rly Church symbolical of 
the believer's freedom of access to God through the sacrifice of Christ 
(cf. Heb. 10 : igf.; 6 : iS-zo). Luke places this before the death, 
in connection with the darkness at the Mith hour (13 :45), Matthew 
follows Mark in assigning it to the moment of his death, but connects 
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by over against him, saw that he ^ so gave up the ghost, 

40. he said. Truly this man was the Son of God. And there 
were also women beholding from afar: among whom 
were both Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 

41, ^ James the 'less and of Joses, and Salome; who, 
when he was in Galilee, followed him, and ministered 
mito him; and many other women that came up with 
him imto Jerusalem. 
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3Q. The centurion — in charge of the sotdiera detailed to carry 
out the crucifixion. Stood over against him — facing the cross, in 
watch over the proceedings, Mw that he so gave up the ghost (lit 
expired; cf. ver. 37) — so differently from ordinaiy victims, pacticularly 
in the strength and conscious triumph of the last moments, whidi 
trould be likely to impress a Roman. According to Matthew, who 
associates with the centurion the soldiers of the guard, the impression 
was made by the earthquake and other portents and was one of super- 
stitious fear (27 : 54). Luke confines the impression to the centurion, 
but assigns its cause generally to all that had taken place (23 : 47). 
This man was the Son of God (lit. a son of God) : This phrase, even 
U caught up from the raillery of the moh and the priests (cf. Matt. 
17 : 40, 43), could not have been meant in a Messianic sense as the 
Messianic meaning of it by those who used it would not have been in- 
telli^ble to him. It expressed, at the utmost, the conviction that the 
Victmi was really something more than human, much after the manner 
of the similar phrase in Dan. 3 : 35. Matthew follows Mark in the 
phrasing of the expression (27 : 54}; Luke generalizes and lowers it 
into "a righteous man," but adds a statement that remorse settled 
upon the crowds as they left the scene {33 : 47f.). John does not 
record the inddent. 

40, 41. Women beholding afar off — at a safe distance from the 
mocking crowd, but near enough to watch the sufferer in sympathy 
with his agony, if not to render relief. Hary Magdalene — i.e. 
the woman of Magdala, a town on the Western shore of the Lake 
of Galilee, halfway between Capernaum and Tiberias. She is re- 
ieired to by Luke (8 : 2; cf. addition to Mark's Gospel, 16 : g) as 
having been cured of severe demonic possession, upon the nature of 
which will depend the traditional identification of her with the sinful 
woman of Lk. 7 : 37. Hary the mother of Jtuaes the less and of 
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42. And when even was now come, because it was the 

43. Preparati<Hi, that is, the day before the sabbath, there 

JoseG (Matthew omits "the less." 37 :56; cf. Mk. 15 nj; 16 : i; Lk. 
i4:io):It"CkipM" Jn. 19:35)— lJUtiiQt"C!eopaa"(Lk. a4:I8)— 
i^ to be taken as another transliteration of the Arainaic of " AlpluEus," 
— which is questioned — then thia Mary may have been the wife of 
Alphsus and the James here mentioned the second James of the Apos- 
tolic circle. Salome: From tlie parallel passage in Matthew (17 : 56}, 
this would appear to be the name of the wife of Zebedee, and may be 
thenameof the sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, referred to in Jn. 
19 : 15. Whether the designatkin of thia James as "the less" refers to 
age, stature, or importance, is not known. (On these names, see articles 
in Standard Bible Dictionary.) Luke does not ^ve the names of the 
women, but states that with them were "allhiaacqiuiiatance." which 

E'bly, though not probably, may include the eleven (jj : 4g), 
has DO record of the fact. Followed him and minlatered unto 
Mark makes no reference U> this fact in his record of the Gali- 
lean ministry, as Luke does (S : 1-3), nor in his record of the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, as is inddentatly done by Matthew {to : 10). 

(p) Tht Burial, 15 : 4^47 
43. EvMi — a general term, covering the later part of the after- 
noon until sunset, and from sunset until the beginning of night (cf. 
Matt. 14 : 15 with 331 Ei. 11:6, margin). As Jesuadid not die until 
three o'clock, and time must be allowed for Joseph's petition to the 
Governor and the official verification of death, as well as for the 
preparations after the petition had been granted (vs. 43-46), the 
taking down of the body must have occurred well on towards uz 
o'clock. The Preparation: This b^an at three o'clock and con- 
tinued until sunset (cf. Josephus, AtU., xvi, 6; 3), though the entire 
day came to be known as the Prntaration. For the sake of his Gen- 
tile readers, Mark more neariy describes it as the Amj before the 
Sabhath. Before Jeaus expired the Jews had gone to Pilate to ask 
that the death of Uie victims might be hastened, so that their bodies 
might be taken away (Jn. 19 : 31); for the law did not permit the 
body of a criminal to be left unburied over night (DeuL 31 ; 13), 
and this night would be the beginning of a Sabbath, and thia Sab- 
bath was "a high day; " for it was not only the seventh day of the 
week, but the sectmd Paschal Day, on whicii the "Wave-sheaf" was 
offered to the Lord (cf. Edersheim, Jesta, ii. 613). This order was 
^ven, and the legs of the two malefactors were broken, but Jesaa 
was found to be already dead (Jn. 19 : 3if.). 
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came Joseph of Arimatiuea, a councillor of honorable 
estate, who also himself was looking for the kingdom 
of God; and he boldly went in unto Pilate, and asked 
44. for the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled if he 
were already dead: and calling unto him the centurion, 
he asked him whether he had been any while dead. 

not come a friend, Joseph of Arimathoa (probably the Ramah, or 
RamatfiBim-zophim, of the hill-country of Ephraim, the birthplace 
of Samuel [i Sam. 1 : 1 with 19], a few miles north of Jerusaleni), 
S councillor (a member of the Jerusalem Sanhediin), who, however, 
had not consented to the action of the Coundl against Jesus (Lk. 
jj : 51), of honorable estate, i.e. of the better class (cf. Acts 13 : 50; 
17 : iz), which doubtless implied the possession of wealth (Matthew 
calls lirni "a, rich man," 17 : 57), who was looking for the kingdom 
ot God (so Luke who also speaks of him as "a good and rigbteotu 
man," 33 : 30), one of the "pious," like Simeon (Lk. a : 25), who 
had a confident hope in a Messianic coming which would be a relipous 
blessing to the people of God. This statement of Mack's might 
possibly agree with John's record that he was "a disdple of Jesus, 
but secretly for fear of the Jews" (19 : 38}, but certainly not with 
the unqualified designation of him by Matthew as one "who also 
himself was Jesus' disdple" (17 : 57). He doubtless accepted with 
satisfacti<»i Jesus' announcement of the nearness of the kingdom 
and hoped to see it realized by him, though he feared to commit 
himself to Jesus' following. But now he went boldly (lit. having 
gath^ed courage) — as was quite necessary, in view of Pilate's charac- 
teristic behaviour towards the Jews, but quite possible, in view of 
Joseph's position and wealth— and asked for the body of Jesus, to 
save it from committal to the criminal's grave. Pilate's doubting 
surprise that Jesus was already dead was due to his knowledge of 
the lingering torture which generally accompanied crudfiiion, and 
indicates that Joseph must have presented his petition soon enou^ 
after the Jews' request had been granted for Pilate to recogiuze that 
death had preceded the carrying out of his order to hasten it. He 
seeks to verify the fact implied in the petition and summons Ike 
centurion to whom he had given the onler, to ascertain from him 
whether Jesus had been any while (properly were already) dead when 
he reached the cross on bis errand. Having ascertained the facts, 
he granted Qie corpse to Joseph. This inddeat of Pilate's surprise 
and ofGdal verification of the death is given alone by Mark. Bouriit 
a linen clotii: While purchases were not pennittM on the Pasimal 
days, it is posable that the necesdties connected with death and 
339 
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45. And when he teamed it (rf the centuruMi, he groDted 

46. the corpse to Josq>h. And he bought a linen doth, 
and taking him down, wound him in the linen cloth, 
and laid him in a. tomb which had bem hewn out of a 
rock; and he rolled a stone against the door of the 

47. tomb. And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of Joses beheld where he was laid. 

burial overruled the law of the feast (d. iG : i). The cloth must 
have been a piece of coDsiderable size and, according to Matthew 
(37 : 59)1 "^ "dean," i.e. fresh and unused. TaUng him down — 
not tne body itself, as represented in Rubens' famous picture, but 
the cross [uece to which the body was affixed, which was laid on tlK 
ground and the body removed from it The body was then wonnd 
U) the cloth, and hurriedly carried to a nearby tomb (John spedfies 
that it was in a garden "in the place where he was crudfied," 19: 
41) . , . hewn out of a rock. (According to Matthew, Joseph's own 
tomb, which was new. 27 : 60; Lk. 33 : 53, and Jn. 19 : 41, adding 
that it was one in which no one had yet bran laid): Po8abl;y, on ac- 
count of the shortness of time at tbeir diqjosal, this was intended 
merely as a temporary resting place for the body until the Sabbath 
was over (cf. Jn. 19 : 42). These caves were furnished with a court, 
^ht or nine feet square, around which, or in a lower cave behind 
which, were insertions into the rock at right angles to the wall for 
depositing the bodies (cf. Edershdm, Jesus, ii, p. 617; Jesriik Social 
Life,p. i7if.). In this court, doubtless, the body was unwrapped and, 
as the Fourth Go^iel intimates, the cloth tons into strips ("cloths") 
and with intermingled "spices "brought by Joseph's fellow-Sande- 
drist, Nicodemus, bound up again, "as the custom of the Jews is to 
bury" (Jn. 19 ; 40, see notes on 14 : 8). Rolled a. stone a|[mlii8t the 
door of the tomb : This stone was circular in form. It moved along a 
groove slightly depressed at the center, where it would be held in 
portion against the opening (cf. Hastings' ^ngle vol. BiUe Die- 
iianary, art. Tomb). 

47. Hary Ma{;dJtlene and VUij the mother of Joses: The two 
Marys mentioned in ver. 40 as among the women at the Cross are 
here referred to as having evidently remained to witness the final 
dl^xtsition made of the body. From thdr report, doubt^s, the 
further service narrated in 16 : i was determined upon (cf. Lk. 33 :56). 
Matthew here inserts his account of* the request made by the chief 
priests and the Pharisees that Pilate should seal the sepulchre and 
setaguardofsoldierstowatchoverituntil the third day (27 : 63-66), 
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16. And when the sabbath was past, MaryJdagdalene, 
and Mary the mother of * James, and Salome, boi^ht 

2. spices, that they might come and anoint him. And 
very early on the first day of the week, they come to 

3. the tomb when the sun was risen. And they were say- 
ing among themselves. Who shall roll us away the stone 

4. fr<mi the door of the tomb? and looking up, they see 
that the stone is rolled back : for it was exceeding great. 



giving later, at the close of his account of the experiences of the 
women, his statemeot of their report to the chief priests of what bad 
happened and the bribery of the soldiers to silence by the chief 
pnests and elders (28 : 11-15). 

(10) The VisU 0/ the Women to the Tomb, 16 : iS 
16 : 1. When tbo Sabbath was pest— 1.«. after sunset— Haiy 
Hmdalens and Hary the Mother of James and Salome : see note 
on IS : 47- Luke substitutes "Joanna" for Salome and adds "the 
other women with them" (24 : 10; cf. 8 : 3). Matthew restricts the 
group to "Mary Magdalene and the other Mary" (28 : i); while 
John ^ves only "Maxy Hagdaleae" (30 : i}. Bought spices (lit. 
aromatics): Luke adds "ointments" (23 : 56) and states that they 
were prepared by the women on their return from witnessing the 
burial, which, however, is unlikely, if intended to be taken strictly as 
allying to the afternoon of Friday; since it was too near the sunset 
whidi ushered in the Sabbath to allow for a return to the city and a 
purchase and preparation of the material before the beginning of the 
sacred day. Anoint him — not in the way of embalming, which was 
an Egyptian custom and not practised oy the Jews (see notes on 
14 ; 8), but an external application, supplementing the hasty work of 
Joseph and Nicodemus on Friday afternoon. 

2-4. Very early . . . when Qis sun was risen: Luke says "at 
eariydawn" (24 : i); John, "while it was yet dark" {20 :i); Matthew, 
"iate on the Sabhati day (lit. late from the Sabbath day; cf. Moulton 
Gram. N. T. Greek, p. 72f,), as it b^an to dawn toward the first day 
of the week." (Cf. Burfcitt, in Journal of Theological Studies, July, 
1913, pp. 53S-546.) These variant statements, confu^ng though 
they are, make certain that the time was in the early hours of the 
morning (cf. Andrews, Life of our Lord, p. jgSf.), Who shall roll 08 
away the stone? : Apparently, they have no luiowledge of the guard at 
Six 
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5. And eatering into the tomb, they saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, arrayed in a white robe; 

6. and they were amazed. And he saith unto them. 
Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, who 
hath been crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold, 

7. the place where they laid him I But go, tell his dis- 
ciples and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee: 

■the tomb (cf. MatL 37 ; 63-66]. Their &Dxiety was confined to the 
removal of the stone, which would need more than their combined 
strength (cf. ver. 4). But ai they approached the tomb, they looked 
up and saw that the atone had been rolled back, in spite of the fact 
that it was exceeding great Matthew accounts for this by an earth- 
quake and angelic forces (18 : 2) . 

5-7. Entering into the tomb, i.e. its antechamber, or court (see 
note on 15 :5j). John has no intimation of this nearer investigation 
(20 : if.). A young nun sitting on the ri^t side, >'.«. of the court — 
not of the space in the wall in which the body had been laid; ^nce 
these were uot niches parallel to the wall but insertions into the wall at 
right angles to it. (See note on ij :s3.) The "right aide" is in- 
tended as the place of honor. Ansyed in a iriiite robe and theiefora 
a heavenly iM^ng (d. Rev. 3 : 4f.; 7 ; 13, etc.). Matthew definitely 
describes the person as an angel "whose appearance was as lightning 
and bis raiment white as snow," and says he was seated on the stone 
outside the tomb (28 : 2f.)i Luke mentionB "two men ... in 
ijny^ling apparel," who appeared to the women, not upon thnr enter- 
ing the tomb, but afterwanla aa they stood perplexed at not finding 
the body of Jesus (34 : 4) , John makes no mention of angelic appear- 
ances. Amazed (lit. utterly amtaali: Lake i&y^"aSng,hted" (34 : j). 
The angel removes their perplerity by the to them astounding an- 
nouncement that their Master was risen from the dead, showing them 
by way of proof the empty place where the body bad lain, and bids 
them tell the disciples and particularly Peter that he had gone before 
them into Galilee, where they shall see him, as he had said (cf. 
14 ; 28). The singling out of Peter was either in recognition of his 
leadership among the Eleven or in assurance of the Master's foigive- 
ness of Ins denials of him. Possibly, both ideas entered into it. The 
reminder of his words spoken on the night of his betrayal was needed in 
view of the confused excitement into which they would be thrown by 
the astounding announcement of his Resurrection. All account of this 
Galilean meeting^ tiowever, is lacking in this Gospel; tliough it may 
have been given m the original ending of the narrative which is lost 
^3 
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8. there shall ye see him, as he said unto you. And they 
went out, and fled from the tomb; for trembling and 
astonishment had come upon them: and they said 
nothing to any one; for they were afraid. 

Later Ending of the Gospel 

He following twelve verses are not a part ot the origmal text — 
having been substituted for the lost ending of the narrative by a 
later hand. There is also a shorter ending, equally second-h^id. 
They are obviously an eSort to supplement from the odier Gospeb 
the uncompleted record of the post-resurrection events by giving an 
account of the appearances to the women and the disdples, dosing 
with a summary statement of the Ascension and the after activities <S 
the Apostolic iMnd (see Introduction, VII). 

9. Now when he was risen early on the first day of 
the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, from 

10. whom he had cast out seven demons. She went and 
told them that had been with him, as they mourned 

11. and wept. And they, when they heard that he was 
alive, and had been seen of her, disbelieved. , 

Matthew's account of the angel's words (38 : 5-7) agrees substantialiy 
with Mark's; Luke's is much expanded, including a reminder of the 
prediction made specifically to the Twelve (34 : 5-7)- 

8. However the angel's message had relieved the perplexity of the 
women at not finding the Master's body, its amazing statement that 
the Master bad returned to life, added to their sight of this angelic 
appearance, produced in them feelings which were as fearsome as 
later, when they bad recovered from the shock, they were full of 
astonished joy and they literally fled from the tomb, confused in 
thought and paralyzed in q>eech. Luke makes no reference to these 
feelings, though Matthew substantially reproduces it, adding, bow- 
ever, the foUowbg element of joy which entered their hearts (18 : S). 

9-ir. Appeared first to Maiy Mafjdalene : This is strikingly out of 
continuity with the preceding narrative, from which we would expect 
n account of bow the women brought the message to the disdples. 
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12. And aftet these things he was manifested in another 
form unto two of them, as they walked, on their way 

13. into the country. And they went away and told it 
unto the rest: neither believed th^ them. 

14. And afterward be was manifested unto the eleven 
themselves as they sat at meat; and he upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, be- 
cause they believed not them that had seen Tiim after 

evidently gathered from 
he had cast out aeren c 

statement of the second preaching tour (8 : 1-3). 

13-13, ^ anotlier form: The reference here la doubtless to the 
fact that to Mary be seemed to be the gardener (Jo. 20 : 15), while 
to the two disdplea on the way to Emmaus, from wliose experience 
(Lk. 34 ; 35) the statement of this second appearance is taken, he 
seemed to be a stranger pilgrim at the Feast {Lk, 24 : i6-r8). It was 
. the impression created rather than the fonn itself which was differ- 
ent. Two of diem — referring back to the phrase of ver, 10 — "them 
that were with him"^which is intended to indicate the general 
discipleship rather than the Eleven. Neidier believed they them: 
This added statement is apparently inferred by the writer from such 
statements as are made in Matt. 28 : i6f., Jn, 30 : i4-2g. As a matter 
of fact, they are not con^tent with the Lukan record (24 : 33-35). 
14-1S. Afterward: The writer gives no definite statement of 
time, though, from the Lukan record, this appearance occurred the 
same evening as the preceding appearance (24 :3sf.). As they sat 
at meat—evidently, an inference by the writer from the statement of 
Lk, 24 : 41-43. Upbraided them with their unbeUef and hardness 
of heart: There is nothing in any of the Gospels' record of the Master's 
appearances to the Eleven, not even including the incident of Thomas 
(Matt, 28 : 16-20; Lk. 24 : 13-43; Jn. lo : i-it : 24), which justifies 
this severity of rebuke or the reason for it which follows. It may have 
taken its color from Lk. 24 : 25, br more probably from the tendency 
in the later Apostolic age to look with amazement upon all evidences 
of unreceptivity towards the revelation of God in Christ (see note oa 
4 : 12). It is not probable that with such a rebuke on his lips the 
Master would proceed to commission the disciples to go into oil the 
WOrldandpreachtheGospelto thewholecreation. This commissitNi 
is here connected in time with this appearance, but in actual fact it 
was given in Galilee mote than a week after this appearance to the 
disdples in Jerusalem (cf. Jn. 30 ; 26; ir : i with Matt j8 : 16-30). 
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15. be was risen. And he said unto them. Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole 

16. creation. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned, 

17. And these signs shall accompany them that believe: 
in my name shall they cast out demons; they shall 

18. speak with ^ new tongues; they shall take up serpents, 
esid if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise 
hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recavet. 

19. So then the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto 
them, was received up into heaven, and sat down at 

■ Some HSS. omit ■«. 

The writer is misled to this connection doubtless by the words of the 
Master to the disdplea a.t the Jerusalem gathering, as recorded in the 
Fourth Gospel (20 : 21-33), which however do not represent the 
same charge. The ntnge of the Commission is substantially the same 
as that given in Matt. 38 : tg; since the Matthew phrase, "all the 
nations," cannot be restricted to the Gentile peoples, exclusive of 
the Jews. But the content of the commisaon is significantly differ- 
ent. With our writer, baptism, along with faith, is ^ven as a condi- 
tion of salvation. In Matthew (28 ; xgf.) baptism is an eipression 
of their discipleship; while the signs which were to accompany diem 
that believe, as evidence of their authoritative mission, not as testi- 
mony to the reality of their faith, are wholly foreign to the Matthew 
record. They are introduced from the experience of the Apostolic 
age; though the casting out of demona and the healing of the sick have 
also behind them the Master's commission to the Twelve on their 
final Galilean preaching tour (Matt. 10 : 8; cf. also Mk. 6 : 7. 13; 
Lk. 10 : Q, 17). Also the immunity from Berpents seems to have 
belonged to assurances pven to the disdples at some later time in his 
ministry (cf. Lk. 10 : ig. Seenotesone ; 7-13). 

ig, 30. After he bad spokes to them: In giving the impression 
that the Ascenaon occurred on the evening after &e Resurrection, 
the writer may be following the narrative in Luke, where there is no 
statement of the interval of time between the first appearance to the 
Eleven in Jerusalem and the final meeting with them "over against 
Bethany" (14 :49f.), which is specifically indicated in the openii^ 

>4S ,^ 
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ao. tbe right hand of God. And ibey went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 

venes of Acts (i : i-j). On the other hand, when we consider the 
senenl st&tementi ofaequence in vs. ii and 14, fae may not have 
intended anything more here than that it occurred after Jesus' inter- 
views with the dudples, a summary or sample of wiiich had been 
gjven in vs. 15-18. Sat down at the lij^t bud of God: While this 
eipresdoa has behind it tlie citation from the i loth Psalm made by 
Jesus in his trarUng on Tuesday of Holy Week {13 : 36), as also hu 
statement in answer to the High Priest's question at the Sanhedrin 
trial (14 : 6if.}, it is rather an eipresaon of the faith of the Apostolic 
age than a namtioa of the event of the Ascension (cf. Lk. 34 : ji 
[See the bracketing of the phrase "and was carried up into heaven" 
in the Greek teitl; Acts i igf.). The closing verse is a brief sununaiy 
of the activities of the Apostolic Age, colored by its experiences of the 
divine confirmation of its message (cf. Heb. 3 -. st; Rom. 15 ; i8f.; 
Acts 8 : 4-77; 19 : lof-)- 

It is quite impossible to construct a barmonistic narrative of the 
post-Resurrection events which will include all the items of the in- 
dependent accounts as given us in the four Gospels. It can be said, 
however, that it is not likely that there was a visit by Maiy Mag- 
dalene and the other Mary to view the sepulchre (Matt. zS : ij before 
the visit of the women who brought the spices for the anointing; at 
that, when the women with the ^ices came, Mary Magdalene went 
ahead of them and, seeing the empty tomb, returned at once to tell 
Peter and John (Jn. 30 : i); or that, following the first group of women 
who had a vi^n of a single angel, there came another group who had 
a vision of two angela (Lk. 34 : 4, 10). It is most probable that these 
differing statements are dmply natural variants of independent, 
fragmentary accounts of a ^ngle visit by the women, early in the 
morning, for the purpose of aimpleting the hasty burial preparation 
of the body oa Friday afternoon. They may have became divided into 
groups as they proceeded on their way, so Uiat the two Marys reached 
the tomb first (Matt. 28 : i), while, when they returned to the dty, 
Mary Magdalene may have hastened from the tomb, not only before 
the others, but before they had received the angel message of the 
Resurrection; so that the word she brought to Peter and John was 
simply the distressing fact tliat the sepulchre was empty (Jn. 20 : a); 
but the narratives give us, generally speaking, the record of one visit 
of the women to the tomb, with one purpose in view. To them, re- 
turning to the dty, the Master may have appeared, as stated in 
Matt. 38 : gf. 

On those two disdples' becoming acquainted with the startling 
&Kts, it is perfectly natural that they should have proceeded ^t once 
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and confirming the word by the signs that followed. 
Amen. 

to the sepulchre to verify them, and there is no reason to doubt that, 
reaching the place and findinj it empty as they had been told, it 
was John alone who rose to even a dawning faiUi as to what might 
be behind the facts Qn. 3o ; 3-10; ct. LL. 34 : 11). Maiy Magdalene 
quite liiiely may have returned to tlie sepulchre, if not in company 
with, at l^t at the same time as Peter and John, and to her, either 
remaining or arriving after they left, the Master may have appeared, 
as stated in Jn. 10 : 14-18 (cf. Mk. 16 :9). It is possible that she 
may have had another vision of angels, aa recorded in Jn. 20 : 11-T3; 
although it is more likely that the angelic messengers, having accom- 
plished tlieir misnoQ of acquainting the followers of Jesus with the 
fact of the Resurrection, doHuted, and that this account in the Fourth 
Go^kI is a confusion of that given in the Synoptics (Mk. 16 : 5^7; 
Matt. 2$ : x-j; Lk. 24 ; 4-7). The appearances to the two dlsdplefl 
on the way to Emmaus (Lk. 34 : 13B.; d. Mk. 16 :i3), to Peter 
(Lk. 34 ; 34; cf. r Cor. 15 : 5), and to the Eleven (Lk. 34 : 3^.; 
Jn. 30 : iqff.; cf. Mk. 16 ; 14) follow naturally in the region of Jeru- 
salem; while the appearances in Galilee (Jn. 21 : 1-13; Matt. 38 : i6f. 
cf. t Cor. 15 ; 6f.) would naturally seem to be later. The appearance 
to the 500 mentioned by Paul (i Cor. 15 : 6) was probably identical 
with that recorded by Matthew (18: i6f.) and followed directly 
vpoD. the meeting at the Lake, narrated by John (11 ; 1-33); the 
appearance to James (i Cor. 15 : 7) may fittio^y have been the last 
beiore the Ascension — that to "all the apostles," which is added by 
Paul, being possibly the final appearance at the time of the Aaccirfon. 
Whether the comnussion was given in coimection with the appearance 
to the Eleven in Jerusalem, as seems to be implied by Luke (14 : 46- 
48} — or later, when he appeared to the disciples in Galilee, as in- 
dicated by Matthew (sS : iS-30) — or at the last, before he was re- 
cdved up into heaven, which is also possible of inference from the 
Lufcan account {24 :46-si cf. Mk. 16 : 15-19). niay be difficult to 
detennine. It would seem most natural that it would be reserved 
for the last, Luke, in his desire to take up the narrative of bis Second 
Book, compressing unnaturally the closing narrative of hia Goqxl 
story (cf. Plummer, Commentary on Luke, p. 561; and for a general 
discusdon of the difficulties of the narratives of the Post-Reaurrectioo 
period, Plummer's Comtnmlary on Mattlitw, 38 : 1-30; Latham, Tke 
ffiMK Master; Swetc, The Appearances of Our Lord after the Pasiton). 
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The Bible (or Home and School 

Edlled bf SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D., Dean of tbe Divinily 
Scbool, and Profeasoi of Historical and Compantive T 
the Universily of Chicago, Editoi of the Series of" New T 
Handbooks," etc 

" Biblical fcience Ha* progreucd rapidly during Ehc put (ev jreut, bill the 
Rader itill lacki a brief but compreheDiiTe commeDta^ that ihall cxteiid 
to hua ID uublc fano material pow at the ditpoiition of the itudenl. Tt b 
hoped thai in Ihii aecica the ncedl of iniellifCnl Sunday-ichoid teacben 
have bttu met, ai well ai IhoiB of dergymcD and lay tudeja, and that in 
KOpc, pujpoie, and kiyalty to the Scnplujea aa a foundation of Chnatiail 
thought ud life, iti volumo will itimulate the intelliieat uie of the Bible in 
the boms and the ichool." — Jfrom Iki Oimral litlTiiiutitH It tlu StrUt. 



VOLUMES NOW READV 

■mE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 

JOODSPEED, Anistaiit Professor of Bit 
D the Univenltjr of Chicago. 

CUlk, ii+i3t fofti. Prict, so etntt 

It it Kholariy and mnkm^ yet fimple, a trulr inter 



not uDcritical, thtm^ 

keeo philolo«cal atudy, though 




ACTS J 

By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Ph.D, D.D, 

CMi, lAjfofa. Prict, 75 ctuii 

"Di. Mathewt and hii feUow-editon are performing a Oik fot the OmucIi 
of to-day that ahould be fat-reachina in iti jtaulD ; fu there [1 preiaiB«De«d 
that the rank and file of Bible iiudeDti be equipped with the naterial >« aa 
hlatorical interpretalicm. Thil ii a neceaiary ttep la the creUioa ef a tbaol- 
o^ which ii id barmoay with thepresept age, wheretn all tdencciiitDdied 
hiataritally ; and, furthermore, the tranaition from the Iraditianal to lbs hi^ 
torical view will be futthet«l through the productiou ol luch aidi to Bible 
Itudy ai those under review, rather than throuah theoretical diacuuiou on 
the relaliTe merilt of IberespectiTcriewi.''— Znf^tinui Quartirljt. 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

rabUdwn 64-46 HfUi Amu Saw T^^^ |^, 



ne mk IW lh« nd Sckoil — Volnei Hw ntdr— C>«, 

GENESIS 



aetk,3Tjpaga. Pria.qounit 

" TIh btfodutiaK to tUi irotuaa en G«h^ ^vit the tvt b«al Mud dca^ 
•« uiilnu of ibc boiA, KsoidHii to Ika ' moikni critical Ihaotiu,' id be 
lud ur«>»n'"— ^^ Pnttyttriaa. 

"GeiMsBhMilin7ib*aa«otthe im< popular baidu cf iba BiUe, yet 
in KHU mjn it ii «■» oT Iht oiait diOcult. ThcK diSculun ariic putlr 
bmlbaboakilMlfiDilHnlyfiaaiitieposuIucaKcptiaacf ihebook. It 
talcs ■dhdanhip to buidlo tnt fiiw clan of diAcuLtiu, and covfaae the : 
ood; and Dr. Hitcbell baa both (cholanhip and cdiitue. . . . Tlu m 
an laamad and bnaf and han a nndty tlial m * "- ■ 
■odOB book.'— SHtoa Trmmctit*- 



GALATIANS 



aolh,i3Sfagn. Priet.iocaii 

LaariKd, TifOTfnu^ and ■timulatitig.'* — Awuricait Jtnr%mI^Tftt*U^, 
W< know of DO commoitaiT whlchrivo ■ bcttgi a 
npaaa." — Tkt K^rm CtmrTh JtivJfai. 



COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS 

Bt gross ALEXANDER. Editor of Tit MHIudia Seviem. 

Qotk, i^ifagts. Pria, go ceuti 
" Jndgliii rrani tlu volumci tlut hare appeand, the general ediloi of the 

■he ikilL 10 U) lieal the boaki oS Ihe Bible Ihlt Iht; come to the men of to-di 
with vital power. The ialroducliani to Iheu two epiitlei are mamli of coi 
pactBcu: ret all that i> neoiuiy to ihoK for whom tbii kiki ii intend 
iwaB undeiuandloEoftbeaelettcn will be found beie.''—AH«n Tmnterii 
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PuUUlun 64-66 nfth Amim V«t York 



Tke Bible lor Hmm ind Sclwol — Vohnet Mw reidy— Cofif. 

AMOS. HOSEA AND MICAH 

Br JOHN M. POWIS SMITH. 

DEUTERONOMY --.w"^ 

By PlOFBBSOR W. G. JORDAN, oTQaeeDi Univenitr. 

Pria, JS ""^ 

ISAIAH 

BjJOHN E. McFADYBN, ProfBuorofOldTeMameiiiLiteiatuie 
and Ei^esii in Knox College, ToroDto. 

Pritt, qottHtt 

JOB 

a GEORGE A. BARTON. A.M., Ph.D., Profeuor of BOtUcal 
eiBhuc and Semhic r -■■jp ]»g». la Bi^ti Mawi Collie. 

PrUi, foteitti 
Ttia ciniiii»Dl«7 diRan rran the Utee millaTlly of commcDtulEi on Job, In 
Ihal iu Kuihor bcllsni that lh« Hebrew poet wu u gnu bx tallflDUi 
iniighl u in poitlc geoius, and chut ba did not lava tb* problem of avfleT- 
lag uukjItoI, bul pTopoHJ for it ■ aolvlioD, (he moat probuad duE can ba 



JUDGES 

Br E. L. CURTIS. 

CMk. Priet.jfanti 

InnBenl ilTla Ibit adr&tion to tba " BOIs for MsoeaDd Sclioal " falknra 

.._ j..__^. . .^_ ^mdjpBbUrfiBd IB ■'- '--'- '~— 

- r jpaciaJ urtaitst aniK , , 

riy of noiea elucidatmt doubtfnl puufei, an iodu, ud > UbliofiaphT. 
Tbe book veil carria oul the ipiiu and aim of die aHiei— to placa at lEe 
-ibifcal KhobT- 



MARK 

By M. W. JACOBUS. 

MATTHEW 
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NEW BOOKS ON REUOION 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF T«E 
CHFUSTIAN REUaON 

Bf SHAILER MATHEWS, AuOor of "Tile Cburcb and the 
Changlni Order." " The Oospel and the Uodcm Man," etc 

Clatk. imu 



Hia geacn] pontioD ii (lut tha KientiAc thcobfiaa 
tuk ihnniBh lb* r — --' — -—^— — -:_..i__i_ !.:_._ — 
philaapby. TIm 






.IheoMlTEiiiiolbeTlbmusOifB. Di.Uuhewi 
HMH Mwn acune toou mindi ud tmu the dsnlopiiwiii id Ae ipuioiu 
Qifiiliiii doe tri— i u tbay havB «mBn«d fioB dw wUar of Ibca miDdi 
aadmiutbaciMndbroiiriiiudeinMCiklmiad. Such a tiHOiinU of Chri^ 

« «dcilitkiil BMtct. The tni^ of dte Mcbl mindt of lb* pan, with 
dMir OfiUiTe influmca on Chrfaduut^. dto a poiDt of vinr lor the txaAy 
el dH iawlkttual B«b ot UmIiit'i icligloii. Thii voloinc caamtt die 
valaA* of dH nUfioua tfainldac of dH pail^ aad u, in uUilion, a povitiTC 

TOE DRAMA OF THE SPIRITUAL 

LIFE : A Study of Religious ExperioKe and Ideals 

B<r ANNIE L. SEARS. With an InUodtictkm b; Dk. Josiau 
ROVCS. 

Thebaaiiof dut book ii manpiikal ttsdir of dn [tfiyBTii hymu, and (en- 
anl rrilfknu poctrr and oOvr erpnuiou of itlinow axpenencc In the 
openlBi dUpUf it ii iiaKd [hat'' man it incuntilr nli^out " becante, at 
human, man k ideaLiitk. RcLigion ik therdoic, ckmm to tb« "«™»'™ Ue, 
yet in icUghnu idEaliim ■ pnioleni U iimi-rti. Tfait pnblcm rclknai 
msritldam attaiapli la »Itv. In die aecoBd chapter the author ueki to 
make dor what arc the upircnal dementi of Tcltnoui expeneiicef and in 
the succeeding portioru of the Tolume she tiacei the itor^ of itligioua ex- 
peiicDce tluougb iti diflerencee, oppoeitioM, tenuooi, copflicti, coEnpro- 
miia ud lecoriqiliatioiu. The probltia af the vork [> to dieconr whether 
the omillctinE eleinenti and fonni of lelinon can 
vhelheraiicfiflcani viritiudupeiiaice reeiUti. 
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